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DEDICATION 

My Dear Professor Robert Herrick: 

Dedications of books to writers of note do not 
seem to be in vogue nowadays — it is perhaps against 
the advertisers' code of ethics to praise gratuitously 
the works of another — but I am willing to run the 
risk of being regarded old-fashioned in order to ex- 
press publicly my admiration for your literary art. 
In an age when quill-drivers rush pell-mell toward 
the goal of " best sellers/' without any apparent con- 
cern for literary values, it is indeed refreshing and 
encouraging to a recruit in the army of letters to find 
a chieftain like yourself, to whom literature is, as it 
has always been to the masters, a criticism and an 
interpretation of life. 

Please accept this humble tribute from one who, 

though perhaps failing in his effort, is making an 

earnest endeavor in the following narrative to mirror 

a few phases of life. 

THE AUTHOR 
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PART THE FIRST 



THE BITTER SEED 



ONE OF US 



" No one has ever penned or uttered a true confes- 
sion. Not even a diary, which is supposed to be an echo 
of one's self, not even that is a faithful record of life 
itself. For no one is fearless enough, frank enough, 
vain yet modest enough, dare as he might, to reveal his 
real self. Had one ventured upon such a course, the 
public — the public that shrinks from truth like a fleeing 
criminal from a human shadow — would raise an alarm 
of protest with its wonted hypocrisy. More frightened 
even than the fleeing criminal we fear our own shadows. 
We lack the courage to bend our ears to our own chests 
and listen to our heartbeats. Deception has so permeated 
every ramification of our social fabric that even a few 
interwoven threads of truth would seem foreign to the 
texture. He who will ever be sufficiently intrepid to 
give the world a candid account of himself will have 
contributed the most startling pages to the book of 
letters." 

I have culled the above passage from my own diary 
and am struck by the force of its underlying truth. Yet, 
notwithstanding my seeming immodesty, I have taken 
up my pen to set down the true story of my life, to 
fathom my very depth. 

I shall make no studied effort to build a monument 
for myself nor shall I point my finger at a scarlet letter 

11 



12 One of Us 

on my breast ; I shall neither whine nor grumble ; I shall 
tell the story of my life as simply as it has passed. 

Should any of the incidents in my career appear 
pathetic, humorous, or tragic, I disavow any design of 
making them such, but attribute the diversified situations 
to the natural complexity of events. Life in its naked- 
ness is richer in dramatic effects than any conceived by 
the most gifted playwright. Because of its very nearness 
to us, like a book held too closely to the eye, we often fail 
to read life correctly. But the drama moves on for ever 
and ever before us. Life is but a passing show. Many 
a time you— whoever you are — left the stage of real 
comedy, tragedy, or farce at your own fireside — in fact, 
you did not realize that you were one of the principal 
actors yourself, perhaps the leading one — and went to 
see the representations of mere shadows on the boards 
of your local theatre. What you went to see was the mere 
reflection of what you left at home unseen. Stage-drama 
begins where life-drama ends. The one follows the other 
as an echo succeeds the voice. 

I should perhaps never have undertaken to shout 
from the house-tops the secrets of my heart had modern 
journalism entertained more regard for truth or for other 
people's feelings. Why this cruel searching, hunting, 
ferreting out another's secret, in order to expose it to 
the gloating eyes of the morbid public? The instrument 
of the law, the judge, and the representatives of the 
community, the' jury, have rendered their verdict; why, 
then, focus a flashlight upon me and trace my footsteps? 
Especially, since I have chosen to retreat from the pass- 
ing show, why should the newspapers, ever pandering 
to the slimy taste of the prurient masses, why should they, 
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The Bitter Seed 18 

I demand, fabricate falsehoods with the hope of luring 
me from my hiding? Only the other day I read an obit- 
uary of myself, following a correspondent's report that 
he had been present at my interment, giving the name 
under which I had been disguised and, in fine, reiterating 
the version most pleasing to the newspaper's readers. 

Yet, had the charges concerned me alone I should 
have still passed on in silence ; but they reflect upon one 
whose heroic martyrdom sealed her lips when a single 
word would have stamped her as one of the noblest of 
her sex. 

I am not unaware, however, that many before me 
have laid bare their lives to the public, but upon close 
analysis I have found that those alleged confessors had 
written with one eye upon the paper and the other wink- 
ing at the masses. Yes, I have read them all — Dichtung 
und Wahrheit of the great Goethe, Les Confessions of the 
effervescent Rousseau, Le Journal Intime of the brooding 
Amiel, and the self-glorifying reflections of lesser lights. 
They all remind me of an inebriate blacksmith I once 
knew. He used to amuse the boys in the neighborhood, 
when under the influence of liquor, by pounding his body 
with a large hammer; and drunk as he was on such 
occasions he performed this feat so dexterously that none 
of his curious little spectators ever detected that he 
checked the iron within a hair's breadth from his flesh. 
As for myself, I will let the hammer go, hit or miss. 

But why confess? you ask. Are not some of our 
secrets of such delicate texture that they cannot bear the 
exposure to the elements? Ah! you have not suffered. 
Great sufferings often clamor for expression. It is only 
of late that I have begun to understand this Catholic 
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doctrine. I wish to speak and lighten my heart; I wish 
to take the world into my confidence. 

Come now; follow mel Life is an ingenuous rocket 
which scintillates gorgeous colors once you kindle its 
magic wick. For it is not my life alone that I shall 
reveal to you; I will also lay bare your life. You and 
I are one ; your heart is mine ; my brain is yours. 

There is in the world only one heart and one brain 
of which all are carved. With my fingers on my own 
pulse I feel the pulse of mankind. With you and me 
the world began ; with you and me it will end. You and 
I are the noblest of beings and we are also the basest. 
The clay we are made of, brother, was sprayed with 
morning dew and with the perfume of roses and dipped 
into the bitterest gall. In my bosom, comrade, and in 
yours — side by side, rest a heavenly cherub and a fiendish 
child of hell. 

But enough of philosophizing! I shall raise the cur- 
tain upon the drama of my life. 



II 

On the floor of our living-room, there I sat down ; yes, 
I wept when I remembered my handicap. How that 
scene from my childhood comes back to me across the 
expanse of time ! Every detail stands life-like before me. 
I see our unpretentious living-room with the faded rug, 
almost threadbare in the centre, on the same wall with 
the picture of my mother's father, that of "Beethoven 
in the Woods " and that of Wagner in the familiar, im- 
pudent pose of his ; while on the opposite wall I see the 
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portrait of Liszt with all the warts on his face. The 
mellow light of a sunny afternoon adds a glow to the 
cozy room. My mother, seated in a rocking-chair, of 
an annoying yellow color, is plying her needle in silence. 
Hush ! I can almost hear the point of the needle nibbling 
at the silk threads. 

" Mamma, why am I not as nice as those boys ?" I 
turned abruptly from the window, through which I had 
been watching a line of children coming from school. 

" Because God has made you so," she replied without 
taking her eyes off her work. 

Could God have made me as nice as them? 
Certainly, sweetheart. 3 
Then why didn't He? 

My mother barely raised her soft brown eyes and 
looked absently in front of her. 

" Mamma, why didn't God make me as healthy as the 
other boys?" I presently urged again, feeling more 
keenly the pressure of the shoulder-braces my mother had 
put on me that morning. 

He didn't want to, I suppose," she murmured softly. 
But God could if He wanted to, couldn't He, 
mamma?" 

I had now moved away from the window and was 
leaning against my mother's knees. 

" Of course He could — God can do everything." 

"Then why didn't He?" 

She halted her needle but said nothing. 

" Mamma, why didn't He ? " I demanded in a torment- 
ing tone. 

Silence. 

"Tell me, mamma, why?" — tugging at her bodice. 
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" Stop pestering me with your silly questions ! " She 
at length lost patience and, with a sudden pull of her 
dress from my clutching fingers, slapped my hand. 

Her angry tone and impulsive stroke checked my 
breath for a brief space. I remained standing against 
her knees stock-still, abashed, frustrated. I felt that a 
wrong had been done me, first by God, and now by my 
mother. In a cloudy sort of reasoning it seemed to me 
that there was some collusion between God and my 
mother — my mother who had always been so kind, so 
tender, so affectionate. Then something began to crackle 
in my breast, like the crepitation of salt thrown into a 
fire, and then, all at once, my frail body shook convul- 
sively. I slid from my mother's knees to the floor and 
emitted a bitter wail. How my voice rang through that 
still room ! With my eyes closed I can hear it even at this 
moment. It rang with dismal clarity, arid my tears flowed 
freely, abundantly, each drop drowning the next even 
more quickly like grains of sand from a crumbling heap. 
My mother's silence goaded me on, and my voice waxed 
louder and louder, with the bitterness of a lost child. 
And through my vale of tears, punctuated by swallowing 
pauses, came what my mother had termed the silly ques- 
tion — " Why — umph — why — didn't God — umph — 
why ?» 

" Hush, sonny, hush ! You'll wake your little brother," 
my father's voice was presently heard, coming from the 
adjoining room. 

For the briefest space I made an effort to refrain 
from crying, only to burst out anew with greater raucity, 
now spelling more clearly the burden of my bitter theme. 

A grim smile appeared on my father's face. Unaij-i 
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swerable questions were my heritage. For while to all 
appearances my father was the most contented individual, 
a man of peace at any price, in his heart of hearts he was 
ever protesting against the eternal injustice of things. 
Perhaps the very question I had just voiced had been 
simmering in his brain long before it entered mine. 

"Why didn't God make me nice?" I at length 
couched my query in a clearer voice, having caught the 
warm sympathy in my father's face. 

" Maybe as a punishment for your sins ! " he an- 
swered in a didactic, yet smiling, tone, patting me on the 
head. 

" But when I was born I didn't have any sins— did I, 
papa?" 

Silence. My father's hand moved up and down the 
back of my head with a soothing effect. 

" Did I have sins when I was born, papa? " 

" No." 
But I was born this way, wasn't I, papa? " 
Maybe for your daddie's sins " — this in a far-away 
tone. 

Do you have many sins? 
Everybody has.' 



« 



"Do you have ma -— *" 

" Everybody har " 

"Why, papa?" 

" Because God has made us so." 



" Does God want us to sin? " 
" No, God wants us to do nothing but good." 
" Then why does He make us sin ?" 
My father laughed feebly and said, " God puts man 
to test." 

" Can you stand that test, papa ? " 
No, sonny, no one can." 
2 
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" Could God make you stand the test ? " 

" Certainly — God can do everything." 

"Then why didn't He?" 

" You are babbling, you little fool ; " and he tenderly 
brushed his palm over my face. 

Fond of questions as I was I usually stopped when 
my father would remind me that I was babbling. At 
present also I paused, but soon another question cropped 
up in my head. 

" Have I sins, too ?" 

" Of course. You are naughty sometimes — and you 
ask silly questions." 

"But I wasn't naughty when God made me, was I, 
papa ? " 

No, you were a sweet little angel then." 
Then why did He make me a hunchback? " I burst 
out triumphantly. 

With his hand affectionately resting on my head 
my father gazed into space wistfully, a soft melan- 
choly — the soft melancholy of the dying day — in his 
eyes ; the whole household seemed for a moment to bathe 
in the delicate shade of twilight sadness. My mother, 
her head bent low over her work, moved her needle with 
speedy, nervous thrusts, as if she were avenging herself 
upon the silken threads for some inexpressible grievance 
in her heart. 

I did not press my father for an answer any longer. 
I waited silently, with the resignation of a great affliction. 
I did not understand then the full significance of my 
question, but that was my first realization of my de- 
formity. Sadness grew on me with the advancing 
shadows of the coming night, and in the dusk, none of us 
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stirring — neither father, mother, nor myself — we sat 
quietly, something like the sweeping brush of a black- 
bird's wing ruffling my childish brain. Then the bells of 
a church not far off began to ring, beating loud and 
resonant and grave, and their quivering waves invoked 
strange sensations in me and conjured up flitting visions 
in my brain. My mind seemed to wander with the float- 
ing sounds — those mysterious sounds thinning and dying 
in the far distance, over the roof-tops and onward, on- 
ward toward the clouds, toward the falling robe of 
night. I nestled close to my father's bosom, my eyelids 
glued with tears, my heart burdened with childish grief, 
my head dazed by the voices of the bells, and before I 
was aware I had roamed into the fantastic avenues of 
dream. 

When I next opened my eyes I found myself out- 
stretched on a couch in the dark little alcove off our 
living-room, and through the open door my father's 
voice reached me, counting " one, two, three — one, two, 
three," his boot beating time to the unsteady sounds of 
screeching bow and strings. 



Ill 

Counting "one, two, three " was my father's life- 
work. He was a violin teacher. But as this vocation 
scarcely brought him a meagre livelihood he earned a 
scanty stipend by performing on the organ in a small 
church. 

My father, Chris, was a man of many callings. Be- 
sides his performances on the violin and the organ he 
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sang in a pleasing baritone, had considerable dexterity in 
drawing, was somewhat of a theologian, and, if judged 
by his own estimate of himself, was an authority on " the 
higher criticism." The higher criticism meant Spencer 
and Darwin. If truth must be told — even if it concerns 
one's own parents — my father hardly ever read a line 
of either of these eminent scientists, but they were 
always at his tongue's end. He discussed The Origin 
of Species so often and so volubly that after a time I 
am inclined to believe he himself sincerely thought he 
had read it. My father never engaged in small talk. He 
always discoursed. Besides, every one of his discourses 
ended with, " As Darwin says " or, " As Herbert Spencer 
maintains." These were my father's never-varying 
refrains. 

In addition to his many accomplishments my father 
was a good-looking man; a trifle feminine in line and 
form, but handsome nevertheless. His delicately chiselled 
nose, his finely pencilled brows, his shapely, well-trimmed 
black beard, his long tapering fingers and pink nails, 
his precise gait, his soft speech, his immaculate neatness 
of dress (even though his collar was at times frayed at 
the ends) — everything about him was good to look upon. 
Yet, in spite of his talents and good looks, failure was as 
legibly stamped upon his face as his well-formed mouth. 
What made him look a failure is almost indefinable but 
it was palpable in the expression of his countenance, in 
his very walk. 

Moreover, he was always offering unsolicited advice 
in matters of success. Advice-giving was his specialty. 
He knew the secret underlying all success. He could tell 
you what was chiefly needed in managing a grocery store, 
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what element was most requisite in editing a newspaper, 
in constructing a railway, in the practice of law, of medi- 
cine, of architecture. Furthermore, he volunteered his 
advice in a tone of finality. He could also tell you in a 
tone refuting all contradictions why this one, that, or the 
other had failed in their vocations, hinting at the same 
time what might have saved them. He had known 
from the start they would fail, from the way they had 
gone about their business, he would add with a grim, 
cynical smile. If my father passed a house in the course 
of construction he invariably stopped, examined it criti- 
cally, as if he were an architect by profession, and pointed 
out to the first passer-by the radical faults in the building. 
The lumber was not of the right quality, the porch was 
too long, the coping was horrid, the gables were not 
symmetrical. In fact, it was all wrong. There was still 
a redeeming chance, he would throw out a hint, and 
would follow with the suggestion of that only chance. 

Before election time, when all partisans upheld their 
individual standards, my father was not a negligible 
quantity. He discussed them all, but, as he confessed, 
could not conscientiously support any of them. He could 
not vote the Republican ticket because the party stood 
for grasping imperialism ; the Democrats were a menace 
to the labor interests, though the masses failed to see 
the point ; he did not believe in the Prohibitionists — they 
were a lot of mollycoddles; the Populists were a band 
of hoodlums — he did have a leaning toward Socialism 
but he would not support a party that had such leaders ! 

The faiths did not fare much better at his hands. 
He criticised them all except the Episcopalian church, 
where he played the organ, but it was an open secret 
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that my father suggested a great many changes in its 
tenets. He did make some flattering remarks about 
Buddha — the creed of Gautama, as my father referred 
to it, laying pedantic stress upon his correct knowledge 
of this law-giver's name — but he never failed to add that 
Gautama plagiarized his ideas from an ancient hermit, 
whose name always escaped my father's memory. Athe- 
ists he dismissed summarily as fanatics, and agnostics 
as dodgers. However, in his attitude toward his fellow- 
men — my father always spoke of people as fellow-beings 
and addressed them as " brother " and " sister " — he was 
humbleness personified. He met people with an air 
of profound deference. He was bubbling over with 
politeness. He was always thanking some one, or con- 
stantly stepping on people's toes and as constantly beg- 
ging their pardon. If he happened to be standing on the 
rear platform of a street car, he was more prompt than 
the conductor to assist a mounting passenger ; if he hap- 
pened to be inside, he was always hanging on to a strap, 
informing a lady here or there of a vacant seat. 

At home he was the proudest man living. There he 
aired his opinions autocratically. His home was his castle 
and also his rostrum. He talked in a quiet, stubborn, 
infallible tone; though outwardly bland, he was cynical, 
irascible and, like the flue-less ovens of the Russian peas- 
ants, fumed inside. Openly he never boasted of anything 
except his honesty, and of this he bragged liberally. Very 
frequently he divulged the secret of his own failure in 
life. "Honesty is the greatest handicap in life," was 
his oft-repeated dictum. Moreover, he had an unspeak- 
able contempt for successful men. None of them was 
straight. He could tell you in his low, sweetly modulated 
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voice by what illegitimate means Jim Donovan had risen 
from bartender to sheriff, how George McGregor had 
made his fortune, how that "filibustering Dutchman," 
Otto Rouscher, had made his " pile." " Yes, I know them 
all — every one of these nincompoops," he would wind 
up with a disdainful turn of his fine eyes. If anyone 
mentioned success in his presence he passed his fingers 
slowly along his handsomely curved dark mustache and 
muttered, under his breath, " An honest man cannot suc- 
ceed nowadays." Such was my father, Chris. 

My mother, Myra, the daughter of a French Canadian, 
was as docile a creature as was ever husbanded by man. 
Unlike other women, her comeliness never made her vain, 
nor, I may safely state, did she ever bestow a. single 
thought on her pretty figure, round and plump, or on her 
skin, which was as pink and fresh-looking as that of a 
girl in her budding teens. Her devotion to my father 
was almost Asiatic in its abjectness. She worshipped 
him and believed in him blindly — even believed in his 
complaints against the eternal injustice of things, notwith- 
standing her sweet temper and pleasant disposition. For 
she was a woman who took matters for granted. A 
serious thought rarely, if ever, ruffled her tranquil brain ; 
the turn of her mind was as light as a sunny cloudlet 
Not even my father's repeated failures — for he had 
launched on many ventures before he took up teaching 
music for a livelihood and had not only lost his own 
patrimony but had also unwittingly dragged my mother's 
father to ruin in his old age — not even the last catas- 
trophe ever embittered my mother against her husband, 
nor ever called forth a word of criticism. I can clearly 
bring to remembrance the scene after my father had made 
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the last mess of things : he grumbling in a corner, railing 
at the world at large — while my mother wept silently and 
murmured under her breath, " Poor Chris, his honesty 
is his ruin/' 

My mother had not given birth to children until the 
ninth year after her marriage, and then — again my 
father's ill-luck — poor me, a frail, abnormal boy. 

I understand that my birth confirmed my father's 
view of life — that honesty is the greatest handicap. His 
theory of the injustice of things seemed now conclusively 
proved. 

My attempt to delineate my father's failures and pecu- 
liar misanthropy so minutely may seem an act of indeli- 
cacy, and perhaps it betrays in me a cynical vein amount- 
ing to disrespect, but have I not undertaken to tell the 
unvarnished truth? However, these observations regard- 
ing my parents were not made while I was under their 
roof. In those days I never paused to analyze them — 
the book of life was then too close to my eyes — but it is 
now, sitting in my solitary Paris attic and looking through 
the mansard window into space, the seething noise from 
the pavement in my ears, the serene repose of the sky 
and the cylindrical chimneys, like immovable sentinels, 
before my eyes ; it is now, lost in silent revery, that my 
mind sails across the ocean, across the expanse of many 
states, across the span of time, and, like a spy, seeing 
without being seen, watches every movement of the past. 
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IV 

Although I had cried myself to sleep on that memo- 
rable afternoon and awoke later in the evening with a 
somewhat relieved heart, the question which had caused 
my tears to flow soon recurred with persistent force. It 
came often. In fact, it had become the dominant thought 
of my boyhood. And while I never again voiced the 
question, it was ever present in my mind. I spent hours 
before our long pier-glass studying my features. My 
eyes did not displease me because they were no different 
from those of other boys, except that they were darker 
and had heavier lashes ; I had no objections to my nose, 
which was as finely chiselled as my father's; my hair 
even pleased me, for it was raven black and contrasted 
strongly with my pale white skin. It was the shape of 
my forehead and that of my shoulders that irritated me 
most My forehead was narrow and abnormally high, 
running to a point almost, and my shoulders were uneven. 

My school days were hours of silent torment I was 
the only ill-formed boy in my class, and the weakest, and 
I regarded my schoolmates with secret jealousy; they 
seemed to me selfish beasts who had taken all the beauty 
and strength for themselves and left none for me. I 
spent more time in gazing at the straight shoulders of my 
classmates, at their rugged little frames, at their mirthful 
eyes, than on my studies, but ill-formed children are 
proverbially bright and I seemed to have lost nothing 
by my inattention to my school tasks. Yet, what satis- 
faction could I gain from my studies since no one would 
wrestle with me, no one would fight me, no one would 
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play games with me. Day after day I stood alone during 
recess and watched my schoolmates indulge in pranks 
and combats, without any one indicating a desire to have 
me join in the jollity. What pain, what rankling of the 
heart the neglected child endures! Alas! in our swift 
bourse along the world's path we never stop to listen to 
the piping voice of the child by the way-side, no matter 
how much sweeter is the small voice of the child than the 
despairing groan of the man. 

Once — poor, jealous boy that I was— carried away by 
my envious desire, I joined in a foot race, and the humili- 
ating shame that followed makes my cheeks burn even 
now, even at this moment as I write, so keen, so lasting, 
so painful are the seemingly inconsequential sufferings of 
childhood. 

There ! I see the rising dust following my rivals, six 
strong, while I, toddling far back, drop out and quietly 
sneak away from the school-yard and remain standing 
in communion with the decayed trunk of an old, partly 
broken, tree back of the school, a crackling in my breast, 
a fever in my brain, a few boiling tears burning a passage 
down my tingling cheeks. Somehow, a tree always 
seemed to me like a big protecting brother. I do not 
know whether it was its towering strength that attracted 
me or the unconscious feeling of shelter which the 
branches offered, but looking back on my childhood and 
boyhood I always find myself standing against a tree 
whenever there was some vexation in my heart. Standing 
thus in the school-yard, in silent grief, I watched the boys 
run and wrestle and box, gazing at them hungrily, cov- 
etously, and at times with exceeding bitterness. Even 
when some of the boys fought in earnest and rolled on the 
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ground, scratching and tearing and bleeding like so 
many vicious little animals, even then my breath would 
come and go pantingly, with an unslakable thirst in my 
soul. I wanted to fight. I wanted them to fight me, too. 
But no one would measure his strength against mine, no 
one would pick a quarrel with me. 

Once this brutal desire for struggle seized me beyond 
endurance. With a fast-beating heart, not of fright but 
of exhilaration, I ran up to Jimmy Logan, the bully in the 
school, and without the least provocation struck him the 
hardest blow I could exert. Jimmy turned around with 
the fierceness of a snarling Scotch terrier and with a 
tightly curled fist, but on beholding me a grim srpile 
spread over his smudged face. " Limp along, hunchy," 
he piped with haughty disgust and slunk away. 

For a moment I remained standing ashamed and 
baffled — hunchy, he called me! Then I ran after him, 
breathing hard and trembling. " Knock me down, Jim- 
mie, — please, knock me down," I begged of him with 
tears in my eyes. 

Jimmie stared at me ; the inexpressible wonder of the 
boy was in his face. Then an expression of softness stole 
over his countenance such as I had never seen before. 
He looked at me puzzled for a few seconds, then sud- 
denly put his arm around my shoulders and said magnani- 
mously, " You are funny, Raphael, but I like you." 

However, this incident did not appease me; in fact, 
it whetted my appetite for physical strength. I began to 
worship strength, brutal strength. Everything massive 
and powerful lured me with a strange fascination. A 
large horse pulling a loaded cart of bricks, a sprightly 
colt kicking up his heels in the pasture, a panting locomo- 
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tive, everything that suggested power made me gasp 
with strange desires and envy. Day after day, on my 
way from school, I stopped at the door of a blacksmith's 
shop and stood spellbound by the sound of the hissing 
bellows, by the roaring blasts in the rising spray of 
bluish flames, by the clanking anvil, the sputtering 
sparks and cinders. Ah, what joy there was then in my 
breast ! 

As my memory leaps over the gulf of years and I am 
a boy again I feel the same impulse that possessed me at 
the door of the blacksmith's shop to cry out, " Smithy, 
strike again ! Strike again ! " Ah, the heavenly music 
the leather-aproned blacksmith made for me with his 
hammer and anvil I 

With years this craving for strength increased, taking, 
however, different forms with the stages of my youth. 
During one of these periods I was a prey to hero worship. 

A single volume on mythology, which happened to 
fall into my hands, wrought the change. It had trans- 
ferred me to a new world, and a very wonderful world 
at that — peopled with gods and goddesses and winged 
emissaries, all gigantic and powerful and everlastingly 
contending with one another for supremacy. The ele- 
ments — the sky and the earth, the winds and the waters, 
the angry seas and the tranquil groves, the verdant spring 
and the hoary winter — they had all ceased to be meaning- 
less to me and had become definite spheres of action for 
the deities above. Now, in a measure, I had found an 
answer to the puzzling question why God, whose love 
had been impressed upon me from my earliest childhood, 
had made me a hunchback. True, the solution staggered 
me at first — the all-loving God, in whom I had believed 
so blindly, was not omnipotent ! 
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Nature had become a living power, holding sway 
over vast dominions, and I fancied him churning the 
ocean with his trident that he might frustrate the designs 
of other powers. And the mighty Jupiter — O, Jupiter, 
the almighty of my youth ! The magic of his name con- 
verted me into a little pagan, as worshipful a pagan as 
ever knelt before a heathen shrine, though I attended the 
Episcopal church regularly and prayed when the congre- 
gation prayed and sang Hallelujah with the rest to the 
peoples' Saviour. Was I inconsistent? But, pray, what 
religion is consistent? 

What I particularly liked about Jupiter was his 
strength and his wielding power — that appealed to my 
imagination ; it seemed in harmony with the things about 
me — with the eternal strife of man and beast, heaven and 
earth, life itself. 

When my mind dwelt upon the Saviour my emotions 
were stirred to pity ; He was always pitiable to me, on or 
off the Cross, always resigned, always humble, always 
forgiving; a feeble spectacle for my power-loving fancy. 
On the other hand, my blood would surge with exhilara- 
tion whenever I thought of Jupiter — and when did I not 
think of him in those days ? A vivid image of this god 
was ever present before my mind. With my elbows on 
the edge of my desk in school or leaning against the table 
at home, my head between my hands, my eyes gazing in 
front of me, I looked into the fabulous past of the Greek's 
pagan civilization, and the great deity of that period 
loomed up in all his ancient majesty. Yes, I did not 
imagine, but I saw the flying sparks from his fiery eyes, 
I saw the knotty sinews of his arms swell with a clinching 
quiver, I saw smoke curl from his godly nostrils, and lo ! 
as my hungry look lingered upon this c&ensfae& \ax&?3 "V 
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felt the earth tremble, with the hiss and whistle of sulphur 
and brimstone in my ears, and — crash 1 crash! crash! 
bolts, like flying comets, whirled through space, with blaz- 
ing tracks behind them, against a glowing vault of heaven. 
And above all came the thundering voice of the god of 
power, the god of conquest, the law-making god who 
himself heeded no laws. 

Such were the deities of my boyhood — powers con- 
tending, annihilating, mastering. Such gods I loved and 
worshipped, my very heart and pulse beating fealty to 
them. But one's gods, like one's love affairs, change 
with the mutability of time. I cannot boast of constancy 
to any one god, but the Lord my God was only one at 
a time. My zeal was so intense that there was no room 
left for any other. 

Later, I burned incense to men-gods and women- 
goddesses. How well I remember the period of my 
Napoleon worship! No, it was not hero-worship, but 
god- worship. He was to me Jupiter in flesh and blood. 
Human yet godly in his justice-loving injustice, in his 
unquenchable thirst for conquest, in the thrilling fascina- 
tion of the gurgling brooklets of steaming blood coursing 
from his victims — Ah, mighty as Jehovah in ruin and 
destruction ! 

Strange it seems to me to-day, as I contemplate the 
drama of my life, that I, whose heart wept for the suffer- 
ing of the very insects trodden helplessly under foot, 
whose whole being revolted at the mere thought of 
tyranny, whose very blood throbbed with sympathy for 
all who suffered defeat, that I should worship the embodi- 
ment of destructive power. Yet such are the incon- 
gruities of human nature. Napoleon was to me sublime. 
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Even at this moment, with my mind open to all the mon- 
strous barbarism of his career, even now, in my heart 
of hearts, the very thought of him thrills me, the mere 
suggestion of his name makes my blood course more 
warmly through my veins, and my mind is gripped with 
the power of an irresistible impulse. 



WheU I Was scarcely seven years old my father had 
put a violin into my hands. I should have perhaps taken 
up this instrument without his coercion, for the violin 
spoke to me in a language I could understand long before 
the human tongue was quite intelligible. And I gave 
myself to it with the abandonment of despair. Small 
wonder that I made rapid progress and drew praise from 
all who heard me. So much so that my playing soon 
elicited the remark from my father that "Raphael will 
make a great artist — though the boy is cursed with a 
conscience." What he meant by the last remark I learned 
in later years. 

My father's prophecy came true too soon, though it 
was not my conscience that interfered with my immediate 
success. I was then in my fourteenth year, and in my 
first year at the high school. Everybody was praising 
me, predicting for me a great future, making exaggerated 
comparisons. I was to surpass Joachim, to rival Paga- 
nini — what precocious little violinist does not evoke such 
comparisons 1 And my devotion to the instrument en- 
couraged well-meant enthusiasm. 

But the most insignificant incident often decides, 
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and ends, one's career. The sisters of fate spin so fine 
that the mere contact of a breath may often cut the thread. 

My musical career was cut short through a prosaic 
house-cleaning one spring afternoon. The room in which 
I had been practising daily on the violin was being 
papered and I removed my music-stand to our living- 
room, in which stood an old-fashioned full-length mirror. 
I had but struck my bow when I felt annoyed at my 
moving reflection in the mirror, at the same time catching 
a glimpse of my whole form in the pier-glass — my slender 
arm, my elevated shoulders, my stooping form; the 
instrument under my chin accentuated the grotesqueness 
of my ungainly figure. Then — it came so quickly that 
I had not formed any clear thought — a shudder passed 
through me and I felt something like an epileptic shock, 
and my bow, half across the strings, halted as if it had 
been arrested by an outer force. Next I remember a 
great heat passed through me, a. sweat burst over me, 
a spasmodic shriek pierced my ears. Was that the shriek 
of my own voice? It rang in my ears as if it came from 
some other source. A tremorous filjn, like an intense 
wave of fever, danced before my eyes. Across the room, 
on the floor lay my violin, its strings murmuring a vibrat- 
ing tone. 

"What's the matter?" 

I turned and saw my father in the doorway, his 
face blanched with fright, his eyes roving nervously from 
my convulsive frame to the quivering violin on the floor. 

"What's the matter?" he repeated breathlessly* 

I stood speechless. A thousand indescribable sensa- 
tions surged through my body. I felt as if the very 
earth were slipping from under my feet. With no definite 
understanding of what had happened I stood staring at 
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my violin, which was still emitting a dying quiver. It 
was to me a living thing, a loathsome reptile in the 
agonies of death, gasping for breath. There was in my 
heart a mixed feeling of compassion and revulsion. I 
was conscious of a strong impulse to rush up to it and 
crush it under my heel. As I gloated on it my breath 
came and went in short, rasping sounds, like a dull, 
screechy saw. 

" What's the matter ? " my father repeated and took a 
step toward me. 

Instead of an answer, I covered my face with my 
hands and burst into tears. My father rushed up to me, 
and, putting his arms around me, pressed me for an 
explanation, but I only sobbed bitterly. 

I did not touch the violin that day. It was my father 
who picked it up from the floor. I could not look at it 
I moped the rest of the day in stubborn silence. 

The next day I tried to dismiss the incident from my 
mind, but the thought of my violin brought to me the 
reflection of my ugly person. How could I ever stand 
before an audience with an instrument that emphasized 
every line of my deformity ! 

Yes, you may dismiss this seeming triviality with a 
philosophic wave of your hand as morbid vanity. But 
this feeling was overpowering in me even as regards 
others. The forced presence of things or persons ugly 
filled me with a sense of repulsion beyond endurance ; it 
sickened me ; it often made me turn my eyes away with 
pain. I am not unaware of the prattle of artists that 
there is beauty in everybody and everything, but like 
most easily repeated phrases this is a flattering generality 
which the vain have quickly adopted as a truism. 

And my aversion to things ugly was uo\A\vaX <&Yatafe&»» 
3 
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but rather of inexpressible pity, such pity, I surmise, 
as I myself aroused in others; it was an aversion such 
as I had to seeing cruelties perpetrated; it was, in fact, 
an intensified love for the object, and the pain it caused 
me was that of keen sensitiveness to my inability to offer 
succor in their sore needs. I pitied all these as I sub- 
consciously pitied my own insignificant self. 

But what was the Creator to do? He must needs 
waste material in cutting away and chiselling and polish- 
ing in order that his work may be the more perfect. 
You and I, brother, are the waste, the flying chips from 
under the Creator's chisel. Like a mechanic, He must 
put to waste a great deal of material that a single object 
may come out the more flawless. Truly, God was the 
pattern after whom man was formed. 

When several days had passed without my touching 
the violin, my father began to scrutinize me suspiciously. 
He quizzed me, demanded an explanation, but my answer 
was clear, if not satisfactory : I would play the violin no 
longer. He fumed, roared, made cynical remarks con- 
cerning his bitter lot in the world, and became silent only 
to come back to the same subject shortly after. Poor 
father! Since I had become promising as a money- 
earner he had begun to modify his views concerning 
successful men. My stubborn action now had revived 
his old bitterness against the world and confirmed his 
theory of success with greater convictions. 
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VI 

Although I had lived fourteen years in my little 
native town, my birthplace was a terra incognito to me 
until the spring when I had abandoned the violin. My 
silent sorrow made me roving and observant. I discovered 
that my native town was a beautiful, even romantic, place. 

Not that this town is very pretentious on the map — it 
is hardly noticeable, so fine is the type — but if you scru- 
tinize a map of the Middle West you will find a faint 
bluish line close to the name of my birthplace — very, 
very faint and fine indeed — which stands for a river, and 
it is this river which made the town so romantic. Though 
this river has never been idealized in verse like the 
Rhine, or peopled with fanciful legends like the Hudson, 
nor hallowed with folklore like the Mississippi, I vouch 
for its winding stream at a summer sunset, creeping 
between its towering, craggy shores like an endless 
wreath, the dying sun touching up the prattling creases 
with a thousand hues — well, since those days I have 
already sailed on the Hudson and the Rhine and the 
Mississippi, and watched them at dawn and sunset, in 
rain and sunshine, but, oh, little river of my native place, 
would that I had the melody of the bard of Dusseldorf 
to echo the music of thy shores! Hush! with my eyes 
closed I can hear it all now. I lie outstretched on my 
back in a boat, slowly floating down the stream with a 
gentle lapping underneath, a tepid languor in the air, 
and the glow of burning gold upon the lofty banks, a 
bluish haze in the air, the silvery voices of frolicking 
children far off from the curving stream. 
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Thus the river of my birthplace, but, as my father 
would have said, those worthy of credit rarely get it. 

My instrument was drawing me almost irresistibly, 
and yet the thought of the ugly spectacle I made when 
playing on it repelled me from touching its strings. 
About this time, too, my morbid jealousy, which though 
intense during my first year at school gradually weakened, 
reawakened in me with maddening intensity. Now, my 
secret jealousy was of my brother. We were our parents' 
only children, and, to me, living contrasts of an unjust 
Maker. He was scarcely more than a year and a half 
younger than I and possessed all the fine features of my 
father, together with my mother's sweetness. He was 
tall for his age and well developed. I never looked at 
my brother's pink cheeks, at his erect figure, at his well- 
moulded head and shoulders, but there was a rankling in 
my heart. 

What this feeling was I had not at first realized, be- 
yond the fact that it made me unhappy, but one day I 
understood my feelings. I was at the table, with my 
parents and my brother, when I caught the eye of my 
father as it moved quickly from my brother to myself 
and then back to him. I saw the expression of my 
father's face; he was proud of my handsome brother 
and humiliated at the sight of me. I began to notice 
that when he walked with my brother my father seemed 
proud of his offspring, but in my presence he appeared 
apologetic, and that he always preferred to have my 
brother along. I also began to notice every little atten- 
tion my mother paid him, and became conscious of the 
neglect of myself. Especially since I had shown my 
"vicious stubbornness/' as my father phrased it, his 
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neglect of me had become more marked; at times I saw 
contempt in his eye ; I had become a drone. Besides, the 
more I was neglected the more affection was bestowed 
upon my brother. 

I had now reached a climax. My boyish thoughts 
rambled freely, for most of our thoughts, even in our very 
childhood, are stifled before they are fully developed in 
our brains. We are such cowards that we do not permit 
our thoughts to complete themselves. I have spoken of 
the feeling my brother inspired in me; that feeling was 
not of love, but up to that time I had not allowed myself 
to look into my own heart. Now I let my thoughts 
complete themselves no matter whither they carried me. 
I did not ask myself whether it was right or wrong to 
think this, that, or the other thing, but concluded that, 
since thought comes to one from without and over it one 
has no control — at least, not so far as the embryonic 
stage of thought is concerned — I must let it run its 
full course. That is, I had not formulated this conclusion 
until a later date, but that spring my rampant passions 
and bitterness forced my thoughts and feelings to their 
full growth. 

One day in June I paused in my brooding and received 
a mental shock. I suddenly became aware that a fierce 
hatred of my brother had struck root in my heart. Every 
look at him reminded me of the difference between us. 
Yet I felt ashamed in the innermost of my heart, for my 
brother was the best of young fellows and kind hearted 
to a fault. When the realization of this secret hatred 
fully dawned upon me I remained standing stock-still, 
as if a stunning blow had been aimed at me. Tears came 
to my eyes. I felt ashamed and humiliated at my base 
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feeling, yet notwithstanding this consciousness the bitter 
rankling in my breast continued the next time I beheld 
him. 

Meantime, ever since the day he saw the violin quiver- 
ing on the floor, my father's attitude toward me had been 
growing more and more unfriendly. From time to time 
he stopped in front of me, his hands behind him, his 
eyes fixed on me with veiled scorn and anger, a grim 
expression on his countenance, and would say in a husky 
voice, as if he were checking himself from giving vent to 
the full force of his feelings — " Why don't you play the 
violin, Raphael? " I made no answer. A moment later, 
"How long will you persist in your stubbornness?" 
With my eyes downcast, my breath coming and going 
quickly, I still stood mutely before my parent, twisting 
a button on my coat. A similar but more lengthy mono- 
logue — for my silence forbade its being a dialogue — took 
place every day. 

At last my father lost his patience. " No, sir, this 
won't do," he burst out, growing livid as he always did 
when angry. " You'll have to quit your vicious stubborn- 
ness. The violin is a godsend to you "• Here he 

paused, looking at me as if he hesitated whether or not 
to fling the gauntlet into my face. "There is nothing 
else in the world you are good for. You seem to forget 
that you are a cripple — yes, a cripple, and this is a 
mighty hard world even for people with able bodies." 

He remained standing, with his eyes averted when he 
finished the last utterance. I was seated at the table, 
reading David Copperfield. I had just finished the chap- 
ter which tells of his stepfather's cruel treatment. Every 
boy makes himself the hero of the story he reads, and for 
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the time I was David, and, I am ashamed to confess, 
my father was Murdstone. Indeed, Murdstone's beating 
never cut so deeply into the flesh of David as did my 
father's words into my heart — "You are a cripple — a 

cripple " As if anyone needed to remind me of this ; 

and this reminder from the lips of my own father 1 

I did not raise my eyes from the book I was reading, 
though the page before me had all at once become a 
medley of lines and dots, crossing and recrossing, and 
moving about like flying bits of soot. 

"Look here, Raphael," my father continued, after 
vainly waiting for a remark from me, clearing his throat 
as he spoke, " this is a pretty tough world for an honest 
man, and I have a devil of a time to make both ends meet. 
I cannot afford to send you to school any longer and clothe 
you and feed you, while you throw away the best chance 
in the world to earn your bread and butter some day." 

He paused. He said nothing more on the subject 
that day, but his glances were poisoned arrows to my 
heart. Yes, I was a drone. My brother, robust and 
straight-backed, was free to choose his vocation, but I, 
frail and ugly, must stick to the violin or forfeit my 
bread and butter. Now I loved my violin so passionately 
that I had almost determined to resume my playing in 
spite of my sensitiveness to my appearance, but my 
father's words and the thought that I was forced to it 
filled me with rebellion, and my " vicious stubbornness " 
prevailed. 

I could see the reflection of my father's anger even 
in my sweet-tempered mother. She was silent all day 
and her furtive glances seemed reproachful. 

Never since my childhood when I first questioned the 
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injustice of my Maker did I feel so forsaken, abandoned, 
forlorn. And to-day I had learned that I was not only 
alone in the world to nurse my great sorrow but that I 
had no one to offer me a word of solace, no one to cheer 
me with a sympathetic glance. 

VII 

I went to bed early that night but everything within 
me was awake. Despair croaked in my ears and spelled 
helplessness. The world was so great and powerful 
and beautiful, and I a little ungainly creature, made ugly 
by a Maker who could have made me beautiful ! In the 
darkness of the night I stretched my arms with anguish 
in my heart, tears flowing down my burning cheeks, and, 
like another Job, made complaint against my Creator — 
" Is it good unto Thee that Thou shouldst oppress, that 
Thou shouldst despise the work of Thine hands ? " 

After I had lapsed into sleep for awhile I awoke 
with a start. The windows of my room rattled in their 
frames and the driven winds flapped stormily. As I 
had forgotten to draw the blind, the swaying branches 
of the trees outside cast moving figures on the floor. 
I lay in bed and listened. The storm made gruesome 
noises; a loose shingle from a neighbor's roof beat an 
accompaniment. Then rain began to fall, and whipped 
the window-panes mercilessly. 

I crept out of bed and sat by the window. I had 
always loved storms, and the present crackling thunder 
and flashing lightning brought relief to my stifled feel- 
ings ; every burst of thunder seemed to clear the clouds 
from my brain and rend the vale of tears in my heart. 
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I watched the elements with a sense of foreboding. I 
have always been innately superstitious, and the most 
insignificant incident in my life seemed a predestined 
event. I now thought of last evening's resolution — I had 
resolved to leave my home. Was this a warning against 
my contemplated act? But I could not endure my life 
here any longer ; I could not follow my father's bidding, 
especially after that flout, and yet life without my violin 
seemed empty. What else was there left for me? Yet, 
in spite of all arguments I determined to leave. The 
stories of wanderings I had read rather lent fascination 
to my contemplated venture, just as shipwrecks and star- 
vation fill the mind with poetic imagery as the reader 
sits cosily before a blazing hearth after a satiating meal. 
The darkening storm without stimulated my fancy. \ 
wished to face the world alone and fight, as I had read 
of others who had fought and won. And ridiculous as 
it may seem, and pathetic as it seems to me this moment 
as I recall the night, I wished war might break out and 
afford me a chance to fight! 

Thus I sat for I do not know how long, my mind and 
heart a prey to a thousand extravagant fancies and wild 
desires. I would leave my home, but whither should I 
direct my footsteps ? An answer was far from clear, but 
I did not care what might happen so long as I might 
fight the world alone. 

At last the sky cleared, and the awakening morning 
dyed the eastern horizon a soft gray. Big drops were 
still falling from the edges of the roofs and from the 
leafy branches. A soft gurgling was heard from the little 
channels formed by the great downpour, now emptying 
into the sewer. I quietly raised the window. The air 
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was fresh and scented with the perfumes of a summer 
dawn. A bird stood on the edge of the waterspout next 
door, shaking its rain-drenched wings and emitting a 
grunt-like chirp from time to time. All else was still, 
with drowsiness in the air, with the soothing coolness 
of approaching morning. 

I turned from the window hastily, dressed while my 
teeth were uncontrollably chattering, and, with my shoes 
in one hand and my violin in the other, I stole out of the 
house as noiselessly as a mouse, and started on my way 
to fight the great world. 

What were my thoughts as I hurried past the last 
houses on the outskirts of the town? I had no thoughts. 
My brain was too feverish to hold a single idea. Every- 
thing seemed moving, shifting, turning like the revolving 
wings of a windmill, and inside of me millstones were 
grinding the bitter grist of my heart. Vaguely I kept 
saying to myself that I was on my way to a great struggle, 
the very suggestion of which sent my blood rushing 
through my heart with keen zest. I was conscious of 
frantic impulses spurring me on to activity. 

Thus I walked on and on, speeding along with the blind 
gallop of a frightened horse over railroad tracks and high- 
ways and across stretches of green, until the sky grew 
brighter and brighter with streaks of hammered gold. 
Not once now did the thought occur to me, Whither? 
Were I following in the footsteps of novelists who 
fashion their stories in autobiographical form in order to 
give them a semblance to truth, I should here invent a 
touching description of my misery in parting with my 
dear parents, perchance eliciting by this means a throb 
of sympathy from a soft-hearted reader. 
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Again, I might picture myself as a victim of tyranny, 
beaten and ill-treated by heartless parents who despised 
their neglected offspring and, like another Ishmael, but 
motherless besides, driven away from my parent's door- 
step. But I have no design to invoke sympathy ; I have 
no other purpose than to reveal the story of my life, a 
human life, not as some sentimentalists would have it 
but such as nature willed it. So why deny it? In my 
selfish pursuit I thought of nothing but getting away, 
panting for a greater struggle in life, and with a secret 
hope that I might conquer in the end. Scratch the child 
and you will find the man — a selfish being that at times 
becomes seemingly unselfish for selfish purposes. And I 
speak thus without cynicism. I am a recorder of facts. 
For does not man follow the laws of a higher power and 
does he not act upon impulses inspired and stimulated by 
an outer force? 



PART THE SECOND 



SPROUTING 



I must indeed have made a picturesque, if odd, spec- 
tacle as I marched that summer morning on my aimless 
pilgrimage over hill and dale, through village and forest, 
with my precious instrument under my arm, my shoulders 
stooped, my head bent, thoughtless of all else except the 
voice within me that bade me struggle. Not even the 
thought of money, which is uppermost in the mind of the 
traveller, intruded until long after midday, when the 
feverish excitement of my first adventure — for my clan- 
destine departure from home seemed to me even more 
than an ordinary adventure — had abated and when I 
was instantly reminded of my gnawing hunger. 

I halted in the middle of a dusty road with the abrupt- 
ness of one suddenly struck with a great idea. I remem- 
bered that I did not have one cent in my pocket. The 
thought of destitution at once strengthened my hunger — 
the unattainable is ever the more tantalizing. I raised 
my eyes and saw a straggling village not far ahead. 
I wended my course that way with quickened step. 

This proved to be a typical little town of the Middle 
West — a cluster of slate-colored houses, neither old and 
slovenly enough to give them quaintness nor prim enough 
to lend them freshness. A few tall factory chimneys 
smoked perpetually, and a great number of red painted 
board fences and barns were sufficiently conspicuous to 
accentuate the architectural monotony. 

Necessity now taught me the ways of the troubadours 
—did not the troubadours themselves originate tbxorag^ 
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necessity? I passed house after house, store after store, 
without the courage or the inclination to beg. The only 
alternative occurred to me as, I suppose, it did to the 
hungry lyric poets of sunny France and Italy centuries 
ago. I might ask my fellow-men for an exchange. Are 
not our established rules of commerce a mere exchange 
in which some get more, and others less, than the service 
rendered? Reasoning thus I did the very thing which 
had driven me from under the parental roof. I stationed 
myself in front of a ramshackle grocery store and struck 
up a tune. 

When I opened my eyes after I had finished my selec- 
tion I found myself surrounded by bare-legged, bare- 
footed boys and girls, regarding me with wonderment 
from under their straw hoods. 

" A funny little Italian," piped one. 

" He is a little gypsy boy," suggested a blue-eyed 
youngster. 

A tall, chin -whiskered man, drawing at a corn-cob 
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prompt answers, which, I have no hesitancy in admitting, 
did not rival George Washington's in veracity. Truth- 
fulness is like table manners, a cultivated art, and easily 
dispensed with at the call of exigency. 

II 

As I resumed my pilgrimage my slumbering thoughts 
began to stir and I asked myself the annoying question, 
Whither? I knew very little of the world, even less than 
the average boy of my age. My reading had not been 
such as would throw any light upon my present predica- 
ment. So I walked on and on, vaguely hoping that some- 
thing would happen. 

Something did happen in the evening. Toward sun- 
set I had lain down on the outskirts of a patch of woods, 
so weary from the fatigue of the day that I could not 
move. I lay stretched on my back in the shade of the 
young trees, gazing listlessly at the far horizon, which 
seemed irregular and suggestive of a city. In the middle 
distance I noticed a high stone wall encircling a vast 
area. The more I looked the more I realized the great 
size of the enclosure. It appeared to my imagination 
like the wall of ancient Jericho, or like the wall of China. 
Its height was also imposing. Following the course of 
the stone wall was a deep ravine, like a dried-up moat 
around a mediaeval castle. The whole thing seemed to 
me so colossal that for a moment I thought it only a 
play of my fancy. Then a loud whistle reached me from 
that fortress-like structure, followed by another whistle, 
and then I became conscious of the silence all about me, 
the silence of the declining day, and remained lying on 
4 
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my back and musing about the possibilities of that strange 
edifice. 

But my fatigue was telling on me. With eyes upon 
the sinking sun my lids were soon glued together. When 
I opened them again — although it seemed but the space 
of a twinkle — I looked up at a starry sky, with the noises 
of field and forest insects in my ears; a dancing firefly 
emphasized the darkness about me. The trees overhead, 
their arms outstretched, were silent, resting in the sen- 
suous warmth of the summer night; now and then a 
sough, akin to a sigh, swept through the woods, and 
the myriads of leafy ears slightly swayed as if to catch 
something of its meaning. 

I lay listless for a while, when I remembered the great 
wall. Presently I turned my eyes in that direction. I 
could only see a faint outline, as of a deepened shadow, 
from the inside of which rose a pale glow of light, like 
that of a city approaching in the night. My thoughts 
were scarcely centred upon this object when the glow 
faded abruptly, as if suddenly extinguished, and the out- 
line of the wall instantly vanished. All else seemed to 
have become darker. There was a multitude of stars in 
the heavens but no moon, and the uneven expanse of 
fields intensified the shadows. 

I do not remember how long I lay there musing, 
having decided to rest here over night, when the glow 
in the distance reappeared and the faint outline of the 
wall leaped into view. Shortly thereafter a deafening 
whistle, echoing with even greater shrillness throughout 
the spread of fields and woods, came from the direction 
of the wall, and a distant rumbling disturbed the quiet 
of the night. 
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I raised myself to a sitting posture and looked in 
front of me. More whistling and other noises reached 
my ears. Presently fear seized me. Footsteps — man's 
footsteps on a mad run — were coming my way, and at 
the same time the glow from inside that wall had grown 
brighter, and strange noises sounded in the far distance. 
Before any theory of the cause of all this was framed 
in my mind I was aware of the shadow of a man close 
to me, halting, wavering a second, then plunging into the 
outskirts of the woods where I was lying; boughs and 
twigs cracked as he moved hither and thither, evidently 
hesitating nervously. I cowered with fright, with an 
effort checking myself from uttering an exclamation. 
The next instant I did cry out. In his hasty movements 
the man had stepped on me. 

" Who is this ? " he whispered as if to himself, and 
flashed a tiny light upon me. Instantly he added in sup- 
pressed, hurried speech, "What are you doing here, 
little fellow ? " 

" Spending the night in the woods on my way to the 
next town," I answered with no little fright. 

He bent over me with his small flashlight and, touch- 
ing my violin, which lay alongside of me, said, " Is your 
tribe camping in these parts? " 

He evidently mistook me for a gypsy. I stammered, 
" No, I have nobody " 

"An orphan boy?" 

My confused murmur signified the affirmative. 

" They are coming," he said to himself, while signals 
flashed not far off and the sound of galloping horses and 
speeding animals of a lighter step were becoming more 
and more distinct. Just then I caught a glimpse of the 
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man. My mind associated him with a zebra. That was 
tfie only thing I knew had stripes from head to foot. 

" Listen, my boy," he spoke rapidly, " I am hunted. 
If anybody asks you whether you have seen anyone 
pass here, say no. Lie down and be still." With that 
he climbed up the tree nearest me with the agility 
of a cat. 

I stretched myself on the ground as I was bidden, 
trembling in every limb with awe. For close to me, in 
the stillness of the night, voices called to one another, 
searchlights flashed on every side, canine steps, soft and 
hurried, rustled in the leaves and underbrush. In a 
moment I shrieked. The pendulous ears of a blood- 
hound were upon me. The dog gave a peculiar yelp and 
I was surrounded by several men. 

They bent over me with their focussed lights scruti- 
nizingly and straightened up with an oath of disappoint- 
ment. " Only a little Italian beggar," they passed opin- 
ion on me uncomplimentarily. Then they asked me how 
long I had been here and whether I had heard anyone 
pass the woods, to the latter of which questions I made 
reply as I had been instructed by the man in the tree 
above our heads. 

"This damned little shrimp misled Lecocq," one of 
the men commented as he patted the head of the hound, 
who emitted a grunt. 

They remained standing a few moments longer, 
quickly discussing the man-hunt, and laying plans for 
their next chase, then rushed away on their horses in 
the opposite direction. 

I leaned back with a sense of relief. Something pleas- 
ing was soothing the inside of me. An indefinable sensa- 
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tion of joy swept through me. I did not have the faintest 
idea why the man with the stripes was being hunted. 
My ignorance of the world was so great that, even after 
I had heard the talk of the men, the situation was not 
clear to me, but I did know that the man on the tree above 
was pursued and the other men were the pursuers, and 
no matter on which side was right or wrong I was happy 
because the pursued triumphed. 

Presently some boughs cracked, a leap, and the hunted 
man stood before me. 

" You've saved me, my boy," he said. " You are 
the right sort." 

And he squatted on the grass by my side. 

" You play the fiddle, hey ? " he continued, as he felt 
about his person and produced a pipe and blew through 
the stem, then clapped the hollow of the bowl against 
the palm of his hand. 

" I haven't had a smoke in the free air for many a 
moon, and I think I am entitled to one now," he said to 
himself as he dug out a bit of tobacco from his pocket, 
stuffed it into the pipe, and bending low to the ground 
struck a light. 

" This here dump wasn't so bad after all," he solilo- 
quized between his puffs, as if addressing me ; " they let 
a fellow have a pull at his pipe." 

He then stretched himself at full length, drawing at 
his pipe and chuckling from time to time. 

"What's your name, my boy?" he addressed me 
curtly a moment later. 
Raphael, sir." 

Cut the sir out, Raphael," he turned with a laugh 
which ended as if he had bitten it off in the middle. 
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" Life is too short to waste it on the Gaston and Alphonse 
gag. My name is Jack Jessup — Jack for short." 

His abrupt speech and the peculiar twist of his pro- 
nunciation overawed me. Yet there was something 
warm and fraternal in his voice and tone that made me 
like him instantly. 

" What town are you bound for, Raphael? " he pres- 
ently asked me, rising to a sitting posture so that now, 
having grown used to the darkness, I could see the feat- 
ures of his face. He had a pleasing countenance, large 
and smooth shaven, of a blondish cast, with a humorous 
twitch in his eyes. 

" Any town — all towns are alike to me," I truthfully 
responded. 

" We are two of a kind," he chuckled again. " Provi- 
dence has brought us together." 

A moment later he asked, " Have you seen anything 
of the country ? " 

" Hardly any," I replied eagerly, scenting a sugges- 
tion. 

" If you care to come along, 111 show you around a 
bit." 

So blind is the faith of youth that I accepted this invi- 
tation eagerly after such a short acquaintance made under 
such strange circumstances. 

" You oughtn't to agree before you know who I 
am," he rejoined, with his eyes so fixed upon my face 
that I could feel their gaze. " Maybe you'll change your 
mind after you have learned my pedigree." 

" No, I'll come along," I reiterated anxiously, for fear 
he might withdraw his offer. 

He drew at his pipe several times and said, " You 
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are a trusting fellow, Raphael. You are a good sort." 

Then he threw himself again on the grass, stretched 
his legs and arms, and said, " It does feel good to get a 
breath of fresh air, with those skylights winking at you 
like jolly comrades." And he cracked his knuckles with 
a sense of comfort. 

"What can you do besides playing the fiddle?" he 
soon inquired. 

" I can draw a little." 

" You are an artist, hey ? So am I. I am the best 
cracksman in the country." 

He eyed me keenly. I presume he searched my face 
to see what impression his statement had made. But I 
had never heard the term before and its significance was 
lost on me. 

"lama burglar, you understand?" he added. 

A shiver ran through me. A burglar ! I was speech- 
less. In a flash the whole situation struck me. The man 
at my side was an escaped convict who was hunted by 
jailers and bloodhounds. Instinctively I moved away 
a little. 

He evidently noticed my terror and chuckled. 

" So you are afraid of burglars," he said jestingly. 

I was silent with secret fear. 

" Burglary, my boy, is a game like all other games in 
life, only the stakes are not as high as in other games, 
with the odds against the burglar. The stock exchange, 
for instance, offers better chances. At least you never 
forfeit your liberty." 

He uttered this in a deliberate, somewhat wistful 
tone as if he were elucidating a philosophic maxim. 
There was something in his voice so indefinably suave 
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and gentle that I thought his calling himself a burglar 
was merely one of his jokes. 

Presently he added, " Yes, burglary is a losing game 
— it doesn't pay — and if it weren't for the sport of it I 
should have given it up long ago. Great sport, though, 
it is." 

" Do you break open locks and go into the houses at 
night?" My innocence prompted a question of 
incredulity. 

He laughed. " There is no fun in opening unlocked 
doors in the daytime. Any fool can do that." 

" Aren't you afraid you might be caught, or shot ? " 

"That's the sport. I have been caught and have 
been shot many times. That's why those fellows and 
bloodhounds were after me to-night. I broke away from 
the penitentiary." 

The faint outline of the high wall in the distance 
was now understood. Still, in spite of his criminal 
vocation, the thought of his being pursued aroused my 
sympathy ; in fact, I was conscious of a sense of admira- 
tion for the man. Having now grasped the full situation 
of the flight and the pursuit, his personality fascinated 
and thrilled me. 

"How did you brfeak away?" I asked, anxious to 
hear of his heroic deed — for he seemed heroic to me now. 

" I never had such an easy escape before. Just put 
the electric switch out of commission and scaled the wall. 
I wonder how my pal has fared. Alone I couldn't have 
accomplished it, and if it had not been for you they 
would have captured me. You see, the bloodhounds 
followed the right track, but your presence deluded 
them." 
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He paused, but almost instantly resumed : " But un- 
less you do something more for me, Raphael, I'll fall 
into their snare again. The stripes tell the tale/' and 
he pointed to his prison garb. 

" I'll do anything you want me to," I promptly replied. 

" Not just yet. At sunrise you'll take a walk into 
town — it's a little over four miles if you follow the wall 
— and if you'll go where I direct you, you can procure 
for me an outfit and enough sandwiches to keep us both 
for twenty-four hours." 

We lay still for a space ; he, I suppose, hatching his 
plan and I, having recovered from the first shock, 
breathing fast and throbbing with a sensation of 
approaching adventure. I was glad to be with this 
powerful burglar who could crack safes and scale walls. 
Moreover, I own, I had even become happy. Everything 
about me seemed more felicitous. 

All at once I became conscious of the poetry of my 
environments: the great prison walls in the distance, 
the peeping stars in heaven, the whispering branches 
overhead, the smell of the verdure, the noisy insects, the 
striped man of power at my side — it was an exhilarating 
setting for my excited mental vision. The call of beauty 
and power rang in my ears with luring fascination. 

" You had better turn over and get a wink of sleep," 
he advised as I followed my boyish curiosity and began 
to question him about his adventures. 

But my brain was sleepless. The experience I was 
passing through was too stimulating. It was all like 
a chapter from a story book. 

"All right," he finally consented, as he scooped out 
a few more scraps of tobacco from his pocket and stuffed 
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them into his pipe. " If you are anxious to hear all 
about my life you shall hear. The night is long before 
us. We can make up for lost time when we get to the 
next town." 

So I adjusted my grassy bed, with my violin case 
as a pillow, and, turning my face toward Jessup, I 
listened. 

I lay no claim to the possession of such an accurate 
memory that after these many years I am able to give 
verbatim what he told me that night in the woods. It 
is true, I have often thought of Jessup's story and un- 
consciously rehearsed it on numerous occasions. Then, 
too, my mind was especially retentive because it was the 
first adventure I had ever met with. However, barring 
the peculiar expressions he used, some of which scarcely 
grazed my mind, I can render the narrative of his life 
substantially as I heard it. 

m 

" You wonder, my boy," he commenced, " how I hap- 
pened to become a burglar when I seem such a kind 
man ? Indeed, this question has often been put to me, in 
jail and out. After my great burglary in Chicago in 
1874, a deed which for daring and at the same time kind- 
heartedness seemed to startle the country, men in many 
walks of life called at my cell and wanted to have a 
word with me; ministers of the gospel and leaders of 
clubs called ; professors visited me on an average of one 
a week. Yes, I had a bushel of love letters from maids 
who wrote 'I f in small letters and from some who 
wrote grammatically and well. What surprised them 
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chiefly was the fact that I had a tender heart, and that 
I wrote and spoke grammatical language. And what 
gush they poured out on me in the newspapers! That 
sentimental rot was sickening. Instead of bombarding 
me with their stupid queries, why didn't those spectacled 
psychologists study life and its conditions — I mean, the 
greater life that rules the elements as much as these 
chattering grasshoppers about us. Maybe it is true," 
he added, hanging his head as he spoke, " I missed my 
vocation: I should have been a philosopher. Anyhow, I 
could tell those high-browed speculators a thing or two 
they don't know." 

He spoke fluently, with unmistakable zest, as if the 
words brought him relief ; and his pipe glowed from time 
to time like molten gold. 

After a brief pause : " Like the rest of the world, I 
am following the great law of nature — there is only one 
law — Conquest." 

He stretched himself at full length on his back and 
gazed upward for a moment in silence. I sat at his feet 
and listened like a disciple of old at the feet of an 
oriental sage. 

" Conquest is the law up there," pointing his finger 
skyward, " as it is down here. The greater powers draw 
or repel the smaller powers and conquer them. There 
was once a man by the name of Isaac Newton who for- 
mulated this rule into one word — gravity, he called it, 
and gravity is conquest — you understand? There is as 
much strife and struggle for conquest above as there is 
below. Fire conquers all substances that have solidity; 
water conquers fire; wind conquers water. Sometimes 
one is supreme, at other times the other. Sometimes 
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it is the hurricane, at other times the earthquake ; some- 
times the volcano, at other times the floods. Conquest 
is the law of the jungle, the law of the fishes in the sea, 
the law of man in his hut. Human life is nothing more 
than an attempt at conquest. The stronger conquers 
the weaker." 

Again Jessup lay still as if revolving his thoughts. 
But he soon rose on his elbow, and leaning his head 
against his palm, continued in a brisker tone : 

" Perhaps I am shooting over your head, Raphael, 
or, for all I know, you may understand every word I 
speak. At your age I understood things as clearly as I 
do to-day — but it won't hurt you to know this early in 
life. Get on to the game and lose no time. I learned 
the game early enough, but with all odds against me." 

He paused and called my attention to the fine breeze 
blowing through the foliage and said it was great fun to 
be alive, every muscle a-tingle, a starry sky overhead, 
and soft, scenting soil underneath you. I stretched my 
limbs and agreed with him. 

" Yes, I began to fight early," he proceeded. " My 
father was the first man I fought. I was chivalrous and 
took the woman's part. The woman was my mother. 
I forget how it all came about — it comes back to me now 
as if through a mist. I remember only that my mother 
was crying and wiping her tears with her apron, and my 
father was cursing and stamping his feet as if he meant 
to go through the floor. Then he made a rush at her, 
with a rolling-pin in his hand, and I caught him around 
the waist and held him while he was pummelling my head 
and trying to break away. I must have been then no 
more than twelve years old, but I was tall and strong and 
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held him tight until both of us fell heavily to the ground. 
Then he remained still and I felt no resistance. My 
mother shrieked. Jumping up from the floor, I saw my 
father's head lying in a pool of blood. He had fallen 
against the kitchen stove and fractured his skull. A day 
or two later we were in the graveyard, and my poor 
mother cried as if her heart would break. People in 
the neighborhood said I had killed my father, but I 
wouldn't have been sorry if I had. He had driven my 
oldest brother out of the house, starved the younger 
children, beaten my mother, and was beastly drunk nine 
days out of ten, while my mother took in washing and 
mending and bore his abuse. And what was still more 
galling, my father was the best locksmith in Allegheny, 
where I was born, and could have earned big money. 
But there was the law of conquest — nature had not pro- 
vided him with sufficient will-power. He was conquered 
by strange influences." Jack halted. He raised a finger 
and turned his ear west. " Do you hear that? " he asked. 

I listened, but heard nothing. 

"They are coming back from the chase — this time 
conquest was on my side ; " and he chuckled. A dog 
gave a snarling yelp in. the far distance, hoof-beats fell 
flatly on the still air, then came a shrill whistle. 

" That's the signal ! " Jessup exclaimed with an oath 
under his breath, and sat bolt upright. " They've caught 
Crony — the fellow who was with me on the job." 

It grew still again. Close by a bird stirred drowsily 
and gave a few chirps in a complaining tone; a grass- 
hopper awoke, twittered spitefully for a moment and 
again lapsed into silence; a star shot across the western 
horizon. 
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Jessup lay still and listened, though I could not hear 
anything. 

" That was the rattle of the great gate," he said after 
awhile, his ear turned in the direction of the stone wall* 
" Now I am safe. They have already wired to every 
station around here to be on the lookout for me, but no 
station will shelter me for quite a while. To-morrow 
morning every newspaper in the country will have a spicy 
item about the escape of Jack Jessup, the notorious 
cracksman. It will fire the blood of every vagabond 
youngster who has a grievance against the world to 
emulate my example, while every policeman in the land, 
afraid of me in his heart, will build hopes of capturing 
me and getting a promotion. I don't blame them; the 
law of conquest spurs them on." 

I turned around quietly, but with some fright. Some- 
thing like the sound of a footstep and of a breaking twig 
reached my ears. 

"That's either a woodchuck or a squirrel," Jessup 
reassured me, noticing my uneasiness. 

Presently he again took up the thread of his story. 

" At the age of ten I began to work in a mill, carrying 
around water for the iron workers. A year later I 
worked in a blacksmith's shop as a helper, and a fish 
never learned to swim more easily than I did my father's 
trade. It was in my blood. My father's people were 
blacksmiths in England for hundreds of years. My oldest 
brother, who ran away from home after a fight with my 
father, was the most skilful mechanic in town. He was 
only a youngster when he left home. I have never heard 
of him since. 

" My mother was left a widow, as I have told you, 
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when I was twelve years old. There were five kids 
younger than I, and nothing but my earnings and her 
own to keep the family. We kept it up nicely for a little 
over a year. Every Saturday night I turned over my 
pay to her, without keeping a nickel for myself for 
pocket money. It's true what they say about me, I am 
as soft-hearted as a chicken and can't see a reptile suffer, 
and yet, with as little compunction or thought as if they 
had been creeping insects in my path, I have killed 
officers while they were trying to capture me. You see 
the difference — we sympathize with the helpless but we 
crush those contending with us for supremacy — the 
eternal law of conquest. 

" Hard times followed the next few years. The strife 
between the South and the North was growing keener 
and like the story of the pitcher and the stone, whichever 
bumps the other the pitcher suffers — the poor get hit 
whichever way the fight turns. My mother had no wash- 
ing or mending to take in and I was laid off. It was 
tough. Winter was coming on and we had seven mouths 
to feed. I did all sorts of odd jobs but even such em- 
ployment did not last long." 

He paused a moment. I thought he wanted to clear 
his throat but he did not and went on. 

"One evening I came home and found my mother 
in tears. There was no need for her to tell me what the 
matter was ; my starving brothers and sisters were before 
me. I could not stand their tears — I never could stand 
a woman in tears. I stayed home a few moments, but I 
felt the salty drops gathering in my eyes and was too 
proud to have my mother see me cry. I slammed the 
door behind me and walked down the hill, which led from 
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the poor quarter to the business section. I didn't remem- 
ber how long I walked, for my heart was embittered and 
my head was whirling. I then stopped before a large 
dimly lighted store. Through the windows I saw sacks 
of flour piled up in huge squares and all sorts of boxes 
and barrels of provision. My gorge rose within me. I 
did not reason with myself, I was only filled with savage 
wrath against the whole world and yet against no one in 
particular. Without a second's planning or calculating 
I walked up to the door and tried the lock. I stooped, 
also without thinking, and, examining the lock, said to 
myself I could break that in no time. I always carried 
one or more tools of my trade in my pocket and, on the 
spur of the moment, I pried open the lock and found my- 
self inside. Then I realized my position. Somehow I 
was not scared, but rather emboldened. My mind also 
cleared instantly. I remembered my mother and my 
brother and sisters. On my right was the office, and I 
was about to enter it when I heard some one at the door. 
I turned and saw a policeman. What happened next 
came so quickly that I only recall running up a staircase 
with some one behind me, then speeding through a maze 
of rooms. I finally found myself before an open window 
and, running across the adjoining roof, was about to let 
myself down to the ground when I heard several rapid 
shots. My next recollection of this affair is the hospital. 
I had received two bullet wounds in my left arm. 

" No sooner was my arm removed from the sling 
than I was taken to jail and kept there for three weeks. 
Then came the preliminary hearing and the trial, at both 
of which I told the truth as it happened, but the judge 
and the jury and everybody in the court-room smiled. 
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They had heard this gag before, their smiles seemed to 
say. I saw the smile on their faces and my blood boiled 
within me. ' So help me God, I am telling the truth/ 
I shouted in a protesting tone, but my outburst received 
a severe rebuke from ' his honor ' to the effect that I was 
in the sanctity of a court-room and not in the midst of 
tny fellow-rowdies. I do believe that if I had held a 
weapon in my hand at that time I should have tried to 
kill the judge, the jury, and everybody else around me. 
My poor mother stood outside the railing and made 
motions to me to be still, and finally called across the 

court-room, ' Do mind the judge, Jack ' The judge 

turned around indignantly, and told an officer to quiet 
'that troublesome woman.' I told the judge and jury 
that this was my first offence and that I would not have 
done it if I hadn't been crazed by my family's destitution, 
but they only heard me with a sneer on their faces. They 
listened more attentively to the policeman who told them 
of the rumor that I had killed my father, of the fact that 
burglar tools had been found in my possession, and that 
the chase I had given him showed the skill of an experi- 
enced criminal. Of course, I was found guilty. The 
judge then frowned upon me and, dipping his pen into 
the inkstand before him, asked me in a tone of an execu- 
tioner whether I had anything to say why sentence should 
not be pronounced upon me. My whole body quivered 
and for a moment I could not reply. When I did speak 
I implored him to give me a chance for my mother's 
sake and for that of my starving brothers and sisters, 
acknowledging my guilt and promising never to attempt 
it again. 

"My mother wailed in loud tones, and the judge 
5 
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paused until she was removed from the room. Then he 
pronounced sentence: 'Imprisonment in the reforma- 
tory.' " 

At this point Jack remained silent, letting his head 
rest on the ground, with his hands over his face. A 
young birch near by sighed and there was a melancholy 
murmur among his larger brothers. I was busy in cap- 
turing a forest insect, which was on its way to explore 
the inside of my shirt, or I should have given vent to 
my rising feeling. For a moment the rattling and 
rumbling of a train was heard in the distance and then 
renewed quiet. 

Go on, Mr. Jessup," I begged after a space. 
Don't mister me," he said in what I thought an 
angry tone. " Jessup is my name, Jack my front name. 
Chose either of them. I am sick of this polite rot. They 
ought to have a law to stop it — and then I might adopt 
it," he added with a grim chuckle. 

" Well, Raphael, if you want the rest of my story you 
shall have it. I stayed in the reformatory five years, four 
months, and eleven days — a convict never forgets the 
exact time he has served. I was released the year after 
the war. I had been put at my trade in prison and came 
out a still better mechanic than when I had gone in. 
Besides, I had read a great deal. I came out stronger 
and more hardened. I had nursed a grievance during 
this period and when I faced the free world it was with a 
bitterness and hatred I cannot express. I hated everybody. 
Everybody seemed my enemy. For a time I thought they 
could tell from my face that I had been a convict. 

" Now I did not know where to go as the prison 
gates set me free. I had not heard from my mother for 
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more than four years and didn't know what had become 
of her. I went back to the place I had last heard from 
her and found she had gone. After further inquiry I 
learned that she had been dead about two years and that 
nobody could tell me a thing about my other kin. 

" I walked the streets until nightfall and then I drifted 
into a saloon. A tipsy fellow was standing at the bar 
as I came in, one hand on the brass railing and with the 
other hand, in which he held a glass of beer, he was 
motioning everybody in the place to join him. The bar- 
tender smiled invitingly and poured out drinks. The 
tipsy man waved his glass again and the bartender poured 
out more drinks. I got another whisky and still another. 
Mind you, I had scarcely ever had a drink before, and 
while the few drinks did not make me drunk they made 
me dopy. When I came out into the street the situation 
presented itself clearly to me. I had neither money nor 
friends nor a reputation to help me to acquire either. The 
street was the only place left for me for the night — my 
pride would not permit me to beg. I strolled around 
for a time and finally stretched out in the recess of a door 
beside a darkened display-window. The next thing I 
remember was my standing in the glare of a light, with a 
policeman holding me by the arm. What happened I 
heard from the policeman's lips the following morning 
in police court He said I had been trying to get into 
the store when he interrupted me and then I feigned 
intoxication. I was bound over to the grand jury on the 
charge of attempted burglary. When my trial came I 
told the truth, I protested my innocence — it was the only 
time in my life that I wept in public and through my 
tears I begged for an acquittal. Jin 
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But on cross-examination by the prosecuting attorney 
I admitted that I had just been released from the Re- 
formatory and that I had served a sentence for burglary. 
What, then, more natural than that I should have plied 
my trade of burglary again? I was convicted and now 
sentenced to five years in the penitentiary. 

" I went back to prison with a resolution in my mind 
— to get even with the police, with the judges, juries and 
everybody else. Society had become my enemy and I 
its enemy. I became reckless. There was nothing in 
life for me anyhow. Three months later I made my 
escape from the penitentiary in the most daring manner 
known to police authorities. With a gun wrested from 
one of the guards I fled in broad daylight, and by good 
luck I was never recaptured. 

" Now I had no alternative but to live the life of a 
burglar. Circulars, bearing my picture, were sent out 
A reward was set on my head. I could get no work 
and yet I had to live. Early in the morning following 
my escape I broke into a blacksmith's shop and got tools. 
Luckily I procured a good set so that I could go to 
work without delay. An hour later I burglarized a home, 
from which I got out with quite a little cash and some 
other valuables — among which was a revolver that lay 
close to the sleeping master of the house, and well- 
fitting clothes, which I put on then and there. Fortune 
smiled on me, and within the next few days I pulled off 
several jobs, which cleared me quite a bit of money. My 
success encouraged me. What was more, I began to 
enjoy the excitement of the thing — it was great sport — 
more exciting than baccarat, faro, or poker. I wa§ 
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matching my brains against those of the lockmaker, the 
inventor of the newest burglar alarm, and the whole 
machinery of the law, all combined. Then the planning 
of the thing and the danger. A grumbling child's toy 
under your misguided foot might betray you, or an over- 
looked chair in the dark house might prove disastrous, 
or a fellow-creature might unexpectedly make a target 
of your head. But it is only the contemplation of dan- 
ger that fills one with fear ; the moment of danger itself 
is free from fear. I have been in many tight places in 
my day and I can never recall the sense of fear while 
in the act. Fear comes before or after; 

" I then went to Chicago and did my first job of safe- 
cracking. I did it just for the sport I wanted to see 
whether I could do it, and I did it single-handed, and 
made a big haul. I carried off that night something over 
seven thousand dollars. I became prosperous and gener- 
ous. Fellow-cracksmen flocked around me. I gave away 
in the day that for which I risked my liberty at night 
I have helped many a starving family in my day, though 
I don't brag of it I was then contemplating going into 
the hardware business and staying straight. Moreover, 
I should have carried out my plans had it not been for a 
woman." He turned around facing me and said in an 
admonishing tone, " You are a youngster yet, Raphael, 
and you don't know the ways of the world, but let me 
give you a piece of advice. There are bad men and there 
are good men, and there are men that are neither good 
nor bad but turn whichever way the wind blows, and soon 
it won't take you longer than for me to spot a policeman 
to find out to which class each belongs. But beware of 
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woman ! You can't tell a good one from a bad one until 
you have paid, and paid dearly, for the lesson. 

" Tilly was the best girl in the world until she proved 
the worst. She was a girl I came across in Chicago and 
with whom I had fallen head over heels in love at first 
sight. She was a girl with teasing eyes and a luring 
form — a woman a young fellow likes. She was the kind 
that kills by yielding. 

"I lived with her about three months and lavished 
on her all the money I had saved up. She doped me 
every time she wanted anything. I don't mean she gave 
me any drug, but she doped me with her affections, with 
her flatteries and lies. That's the way some women 
have, since the days of Delilah. When I had nothing left 
she ' peached ' on me so that she might run away with a 
fellow I had helped along when I first came to Chicago. 
I was then locked up for receiving stolen property, but 
the police couldn't make a case against me. I was 
going under a different name, of course, and they had 
nothing on me. So I was let go. 

" My disappointment with Tilly embittered me. I 
was again without a cent. I idled for over a month and 
then went back to my trade of burglary. Now I had 
already formed a theory and went about it with a clear 
conscience. But I had really philosophized about it and 
came to the conclusion that I was right, and I still main- 
tain this theory. Do you wonder where I learned all 
these fine words and hot air ? They all wonder, but it is 
as simple as A B C. The first six years of my imprison- 
ment I read books by the yard — I studied all the time 
I was not working — I went through a college course 
during those years and the thousands of men in the pen 
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taught me something besides. I once read an article 
about myself that said, had I chosen the right path, I 
might have been the secretary of state — maybe I might. 
But what's the difference? That's my theory. The 
banker and the politician and the socialist and the 
anarchist are each and all working for the same end, 
mastery over the rest — conquest ! This is the law of the 
universe, the law of creation, as I've told you before. 
Instead of intruding upon you in your home at night 
when you are asleep, these other gentlemen get some- 
thing from you by some other means — their cunning, 
their power, their strategy ; each and all get the mastery 
over you in some way, by some device. Now, I am not 
criticising them ; they are following the law of creation, 
the law of nature. So why not I? Why should I not 
use my power in that which I am most skilled in order 
to master them? Is it dishonest? Are the rest more 
honest? Could anyone make gains in any line of busi- 
ness or walk of life by honesty? How do you gain? 
By your superior knowledge or cunning over the other 
man. Absolute honesty, which would reduce the world 
to absolute truth, would at once equalize the world's 
wealth and power. The stock-broker could not make a 
profit if he told the buyer the truth. The same is true 
everywhere. Struggle and conquest are nature's game. 
Does it make any difference whether the conquest is 
physical or a mere matter of wits? Nature has given 
horns to some, claws to others ; sharp teeth to some, poi- 
sonous fangs to others ; and some have cunning and others 
the mastery of personality. God, like the manager of a 
cock-fight, starves us and whets our appetites and then 
sets us against one another — Fight! The weak ones, 
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and those who hope to conquer by this very trick, cry 
' Honesty ' ; the strong ones conquer and murmur trium- 
phantly, 'Honesty.' 

" Yes, this was my theory. Had I had the chance 
of a good home and money I should have followed some 
other path — though no more honest than the one I am on ; 
but since chance has given me poverty and has deprived 
me of every means of competing with the rest of my fel- 
lows along the lines they call law and order, must I 
supinely starve ? The higher law of nature says, ' Don't 
starve — fight! Fight with your claws, fight with your 
horns, with your teeth, with your tongue, with your 
brains — fight by whatever means you can conquer ! ' 

" In short, I had become a burglar on principle, and 
fond of the sport. I find keen pleasure in sizing up a 
house, figuring up the number of rooms inside, the way 
they are laid out, where the lady's jewelry may be, where 
is the maid's room, the telephone wires, the burglar- 
alarm wire, the front staircase, and the one in the rear — 
a skilful burglar mustn't overlook a single thing; he 
must have the plan of the house before he enters it. Most 
of all the satisfaction of beating the safe-maker at his 
own game ! Great sport, that is. 

" What followed was a series of burglaries, arrests, 
imprisonments, escapes, and burglaries over again. I 
am the best known burglar in the States." He now spoke 
in a tone of boastfulness. " You must have lived a quiet 
life, indeed,- my boy, if you have never heard of Jack 
Jessup. I have been arrested thirty-nine times for bur- 
glary, served seventeen sentences — most of them never 
completed," he chuckled in a peculiar way he had, " and 
this last time they made a wholesale job of me and sen- 
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tenced me for life, because the fellow who interfered with 
my work got shot and died ! It seems I have beaten them 
again as easily as rolling off a log, and that because 
chance offered me a helping hand — you see, success in 
most cases depends largely on chance. If I hadn't found 
you here I should have been captured/' 

It must have been quite late when Jessup finished his 
life story, for he was going along slowly and very fre- 
quently digressed into many other channels, which have 
long escaped my memory. He often stopped to generalize 
and give me his theory of ethics and of right and wrong. 

" Turn over and sleep," he said to me as I began to 
ask more questions, "for I'll wake you early in the 
morning." 

IV 

The multitude of strange, jumbled thoughts which 
Jessup's narrative stirred up in my brain crowded out 
slumber, and when I did fall asleep it was only to dream 
of daring burglaries. 

When Jessup awakened me the sun had not yet 
appeared. The sky was gray, with a softer gray toward 
the east, and a bluish haze hung in the air like a scarcely 
visible fine web caught in the branches of the trees. A 
great number of birds chirped tunelessly, as if they were 
just exchanging morning greetings and a few words 
about the weather. One bird did whistle somewhat melo- 
diously but he skipped around too quickly, with evident 
coquetry and flirtation. Dew-drops were rolling down 
the leafy twigs and falling on the grass with pearl-like 
thuds. 
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I really wanted to continue my sleep but Jessup 
warned me that it was safest now to go on his errand as 
it would take me more than an hour to get to town. 
Presently I was on my feet and was taking instructions 
concerning the direction to town, and the person to whom 
he was sending me. " No, you had better take your 
violin along," he added as I was about to start, leaving 
the instrument in his care. "The fiddle will ward off 
suspicion." 

I had no difficulty in finding the man to whom I was 
sent. I repeated what I had been told to say to him and 
he instantly made up a bundle, which contained an old 
suit of clothes, a gypsy beard and mustache, a banjo, 
and several tools, besides a loaf of bread, ham and cheese. 
He wrapped all these in the shape of a knapsack and 
fastened it on my back. What I looked like, with my 
natural and my artificial hump, tottering wearily along 
the road, bent low under my burden, with my violin in 
both hands, I leave to the imagination. 

In a moment Jessup seemed literally metamorphosed. 
Stripped of his prison garb, with that beard and mustache 
around his face, with the banjo suspended from the 
black band around his shoulders, he looked very much 
like a blind old gypsy. As we were about to start out 
on our journey he checked himself and said, " No, we 
mustn't leave ' the stripes ' on the ground. Some one 
might by chance find them here, report to the police, and 
thus get a clew to our whereabouts/' Whereupon he 
picked up the clothes and climbed a tree, on the highest 
crotch of which he deposited his discarded attire. 

We soon struck the highway and walked side by side 
like two old cronies, he making all sorts of comments 
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upon things in general and I listening with no little 
admiration. Like an ancient sage he often spoke in 
parables, and every object in view seemed to hint at a 
moral or reflection upon life; and all pointed to one 
thing — the law of conquest. This law seemed manifest 
everywhere. 

"You see that tiny thrush, balancing itself on that 
humming telegraph wire and carolling so sweetly — there ! 
Don't you see? On the second wire from the bottom. 
This little singer knows the Great Law as much as 
the king of beasts, and knows that his conquest lies in 
his voice. Before a storm he raises his voice still 
louder — his limited intelligence probably leads him to 
believe that by raising the power of his voice he can 
conquer that which he fears might conquer him. My 
boy, learn where your power lies — for every created 
being has one excelling power — and you are assured of 
conquest. Not so fast now," he halted and placed his 
hand on my shoulder in the manner of the blind ; " people 
are coming our way, and in order to conquer now I 
must close my eyes and appear blind." There was a 
satirical chuckle in his throat. 

Jessup and his talk and his theory of conquest were a 
strengthening tonic to my humiliated being. My deform- 
ity did not trouble me any longer. Did not Jessup say 
every creature has some excelling power by which he 
might conquer? 

Although I had been away from home scarcely more 
than a day and a night, the time seemed years to me. 
For time to the human mind is not measured by hours 
but by impressions made upon it. I had lived in this 
short period longer than I had previously lived all my 
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life, and the stretch of time seemed accordingly long. 
Yet I did not yearn after my parents, nor did I think of 
them beyond a strayed fragment of memory that flitted 
across my brain. For I was now in the company of a man 
of strength and activity, and his philosophy of life capti- 
vated my imagination. The question of right and wrong 
never occurred to me while I was with him. I was 
conscious of a soothing sense of security as I walked by 
his side. 

Later in the day we reached a railroad station. " Let's 
pile in this car," he said to me, stopping before a long 
trail of freight cars. 

" Have you got tickets ? " I asked naively. 

He chuckled without making reply. 

Shortly thereafter we were stretched out on the 
muggy boards of the car, Jessup's head leaning upon his 
banjo, mine on my violin, with a rumbling and a rattling 
underneath us that told of moving in a direction I knew 
not and did not care to know. Jessup seemed as happy 
as if he were reclining on a Persian divan in a private 
car of his own. 



We did not leave the freight car until the following 
morning, when we reached a town in Indiana. We had 
jumped out of the car about a mile or so below the town 
station, feasted upon a few sandwiches in the shade of 
a willow close by a little lake, and washed our food down 
with the lake water, which he taught me how to drink 
without a cup. 
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" Now, Raphael, you'll have to be my guide," he said 
to me, as he adjusted the band of the banjo across his 
shoulders, pulled his hat lower over his eyes, and placed 
his left hand lightly on my right shoulder. "The law 
of conquest permits us to call ourselves father and son — 
I am your blind and dumb gypsy father. When I grip 
your shoulder in this manner" (indicating by the pres- 
sure of his middle finger) "you are to stop and strike 
up a tune. Do you know any Hungarian music? " 

I answered in the affirmative, for I could play a great 
number of selections from memory. 

"Then play a Hungarian melody, or Bohemian is 
still better — it must have a touch of sadness in it — and 
I will accompany you on the banjo. I have a pretty good 
ear and you need not trouble yourself about my accom- 
paniment/' 

The town was not large, but prosperous. It was one 
of those small communities which owe their existence to 
the enterprise of one or two manufacturers. The vast 
majority of inhabitants had been drawn to it either by 
employment or by the prospect of trading with the 
employees. 

" A namesake of mine owns the whole town," Jessup 
informed me in a whisper, as we straggled through one 
of the quiet side-streets. "He is the inventor of the 
Jessup locomotive and employs thousands of hands. 
Wherever you turn you will find Jessup here. " It's the 
Jessup Theatre, the Jessup Hotel, the Jessup Art School, 
Jessup Avenue— everything is Jessup. I tried to get into 
my namesake's mansion some six or seven years ago 
but a belated maid spoiled the job. He has quite a shanty, 
Jessup has." 
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We then passed street after street in a halting man- 
ner, the gait befitting a blind man guided by a little hunch- 
back, until we reached a broad avenue, the spacious lawns 
on either side of the pavement luxuriant stretches of 
green. 

" This is Jessup Avenue," I was informed in an under- 
tone. 

Very imposing houses stood back of the magnificent 
verdure, here and there people leisurely rocking their 
chairs in the cool enclosures of their shady verandas. 
After a space he gripped my shoulder, and from his twist 
I understood that he wished me to enter the gate of the 
palatial home we were approaching. It was the finest 
home on the avenue, of French design, copied after 
a well-known castle near Rouen. A young fellow of 
about eighteen, with the air of the leisure class as clearly 
defined as the hue of a hot-house plant, was indolently 
seated on the front porch, one leg thrown over the arm of 
his chair and drawing at a cigarette with charming 
composure. 

Jessup having gripped my shoulder again I placed 
myself on the lawn in front of the leisurely youth and 
struck up a tune. It was Dvorak's " Humoresque, ,, which 
had been just published and with which I had fallen in 
love instantly. Its pathos and sweetness appealed to me. 
I must have played it with considerable feeling, for in- 
stead of stopping me after I had finished it the youth 
rose from his chair and came toward the front part of 
the porch and asked me to play it again. Presently a 
woman of about forty-five came out on the porch and sat 
down and listened. When I finished the second time 
the young man clapped his hands and walked toward me. 
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He was a handsome youth, tall, lithe, with a joyous, 
boyish face, without the stiffness or haughtiness often 
discernible in rich men's sons. There was something 
indefinably reckless and naive about his person. His care- 
free eye looked as if there were not a single sorrow in 
the world — that life was nothing but a merry waltz. 

" Blind ?" he said, motioning in the direction of my 
foster father. 

" And dumb," I added, lying atrociously as I had been 
bidden. 

"Gypsy?" he curtly asked as if he feared longer 
English speech might not be intelligible to me. 

I gave a nod of falsehood. 

The youth stuck his hand into his pocket and took out 
a handful of silver money — it looked as if he took out 
all he had — and gave it to me. I counted it later and 
found it amounted to two dollars and fifty-five cents. 

In a similar manner we prowled around all day, hav- 
ing earned a good day's wages, and spent the evening in 
a place which was half saloon and half restaurant. A 
little after midnight Jessup bade me accompany him, 
leaving our instruments with the keeper of the house, 
with whom he seemed quite well acquainted. In fact, 
judging from their frequent low-toned conversations they 
must have known each other for years. 

Jack walked cautiously and every once in a while he 
gave a look back, which habit I believe had become in- 
stinctive with him, and talked very little with me. Near 
Jessup Avenue a man stopped us and asked us for ten 
cents which he wanted for a night's lodging. Jessup 
readily plucked out half a dollar and handed it to the 
vagrant, who jerked his head with startled amazement 
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and stared for a moment incredulously. As Jessup was 
about to move on the beggar spoke up in a somewhat 
maudlin voice — " May God bless you, partner — 'tisn't 
every gent that's so large hearted. ,, 

Jessup sulked away as if he objected to any thanks 
for his kindness. A moment later he said to me in a 
tone of deepest feeling and concern, " Maybe this half 
dollar will save the poor devil ten years of time in the 
penitentiary — you never can tell." 

Whatever repugnance I naturally felt against crime 
in the abstract, crimes committed by this powerful, kind- 
hearted burglar seemed to me like heroic deeds. I did 
not shrink from the thought that we were now on our 
way to commit a crime ; the thought even thrilled me with 
the sense of adventure, such as, I suppose, the lover of 
game feels when starting out on a hunting trip. How- 
ever, when we stopped before the Jessup mansion, where 
the youth had rewarded me so generously for our music, 
I felt a pang in my heart. Yet I did not dare say anything 
to my hero as he bade me stand still in the shadow of the 
ornate iron gate-post at the entrance of the pebbled walk 
while he disappeared behind the many-windowed large 
house. 

Left alone, fear entered my breast A distant electric 
light cast a reflection of the shadows of the swaying long- 
armed trees close to me, and the moving shadows seemed 
menacing. It was a fine, cool summer night, soft winds 
murmuring secrets among the leaves above my head. 
All else was as still as death. 

Before Jessup had disappeared he told me what sig- 
nal to give him — a shrill yell — in case anyone should 
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come on the premises, and time seemed to creep so slowly 
that after a time I had almost determined to give the 
signal in order to bring him back to me. My fear in- 
creased every minute. I soon began to realize my posi- 
tion, and this realization took away all my courage. An- 
other moment brought me to my senses — I was assisting 
a burglar! A current of heat coursed through my 
frame, with a deafening din in my ears, as if I were 
recovering from a stunning blow. My impulse was to 
shout for help, but instead I gave a shrill yell, which 
came back to my ears like a cry of distress. Accentuated 
stillness ensued. Every second seemed long. I was 
about to give another yell when a scream — the scream of 
a frightened woman — from the Jessup mansion reached 
my ears. 

In a moment so many things happened that the quick- 
ness of the action paralyzed my brain. The details escape 
me. It was all a mad medley — pistol shots, a clattering 
shower of broken glass, screaming, yelling, screeching, 
lights leaping from every window of the large house, 
doors opening and slamming, people running about the 
house, front and rear, and calling to one another in hasty, 
frightened tones. While I grasped what had happened, 
my mind did not think; I was only conscious that the 
earth was rocking under me. I wanted to run, but liter- 
ally could not; the dry heat in my throat was choking 
me. Two half-dressed men were now running toward 
me. In an instant they passed me. 

" Here is some one ! " One of the men turned 
around and fired a shot in my direction. The bullet 
whizzed above my head. The other man rushed upon 
6 
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me and grabbed me. He seemed disappointed as he 
clasped my thin arm; he evidently expected a sinewy, 
resisting force. 

" He is a mere boy," the one holding me said to the 
other as they now led me to the house, a glittering re- 
volver in the hand of one of them. 

Presently I was ushered into a room flooded with 
light, and a moment later I looked like a stage victim in 
a melodrama, a semicircle of ghastly faces about me. 
Men in trousers with their suspenders hanging loosely, 
and men with unkempt hair and sleepy faces ; barefooted 
maids, who tardily remembered their night disarray; 
women in embroidered and women in plain nightgowns — 
there was a score of them eying me at the same time, 
fright in every countenance. 

"This is the boy who played here yesterday with 
the blind gypsy," said the youth who had given me the 
money, as he stepped forward from the theatrical line. 

"And the blind gypsy was the burglar," someone 
correctly surmised. 

Before they began to question me two policemen 
appeared, followed by two more a moment later — two 
stalwart officers solemnly standing on either side of me. 
From their questions I soon learned that my "blind 
foster father" had escaped without a scratch and with 
considerable jewelry. And in spite of my present realiza- 
tion of the crime I drew a breath of relief when I learned 
of Jessup's safety. 
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VI 

How vividly I remember that night in a prison cell ! 
Thought follows action as pain follows injury. From 
the moment I met Jack Jessup until the time when I 
heard the squeak of the iron door and the dull click of the 
bolt that emphasized my incarceration I had not thought ; 
I was in constant action. Now, alone in the darkened 
cage, the slumbering ants of thought began to stir and 
move about. A million of them stirred at once. I 
threw myself upon the bunk and lay supinely still for a 
while. Sleepy voices came from every side — noises of 
the gutter, noises of the brothel, noises of the saloon; 
raucous snoring broke upon the babbling sleepers; sud- 
den outcries fell ominously upon the mouldy air of the 
jail. Stretched out sleeplessly I thought of the meaning 
of all this. Jack Jessup had put meaning into my mind ; 
his story had interpreted to me the struggle of life. 
Instead of conquest, the noises about me proclaimed 
defeat. 

I did not sleep a wink all night. The meaning of 
my predicament was becoming clearer and clearer to me. 
I shuddered at the thought of how far I had drifted in 
the brief period I had been away from home. In the 
morning I rose and fell back on my cot in convulsive tears. 
The inmates in the cells around me were singing hila- 
riously; songs came from the tiers above and below me. 
"lama jail-bird," I sobbed, becoming fully alive to the 
situation. 

Handcuffed to a ragged prisoner, who smelled of 
mildew, I was taken to court later in the morning. My 
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companion's case was called first and he walked up 
jauntily to the judge and grinned as the clerk read the 
charge against him. "Guilty or not guilty?" was the 
question. 

"lam guilty and I am not guilty," was the answer, 
as he fumbled his tattered cap between his hands and 
grinned at the people in the court-room. 

"You are charged with grand larceny," the judge 

addressed the prisoner solemnly, adding dignity to his 

voice by clearing his throat after every few words and 

straightening his shoulders, "now the question is — Did 

you steal the money or didn't you steal it?" 

"I wouldn't have stolen it, your honor, but my 
family " 

"I am not asking you for an explanation," inter- 
rupted 'his honor,' obviously irritated, "but answer to 
the charge — Are you guilty or are you not guilty? " 

" I am guilty and I am not guilty," reiterated the 
accused, still grinning sottishly and now twisting his 
cap in the shape of a horn. 

The judge hushed the defendant with a wave of his 
hand and looked «at him sternly, sharply, studiously for 
a minute. The judge had a round, fat, purple-veined, 
smooth-shaven face, with a little bit of a nose like a 
bird's beak, which was also of deep purple, with colorless 
eyes on an even line with his scanty eyebrows, and a 
forehead that had no terminal. His head was bald but 
for a fair fuzz toward the back of it. I learned later 
that " his honor " preached temperance. 

"Let me see your hands," he croaked at the pris- 
oner, with a King-Solomon glance at the bystanders. 

The bystanders — lawyers and court attachSs — jerked 
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their heads fawningly at the Man of Wisdom, as if to 
say, " What psychology ! " 

" No, sir/' spake the Infallable, " an honest man never 
has hands like yours. You are a thief. And a man who 
parts his hair in the middle is a degenerate anyhow." 

As he dropped the last pearl of wisdom he looked 
sharply at the table which was reserved for reporters, 
who instantly bent their heads over their pads and scrib- 
bled with more speed. 

Soon my turn came. My case seemed the case of the 
day, owing to the pre-eminence of the prosecuting wit- 
ness, Alfred K. Jessup, the maker of the Jessup loco- 
motives. I noticed toward the end of the other man's 
hearing that all eyes were turned in the direction of a 
distinguished looking man, who had taken his place 
among the witnesses. 

" The State versus Richard Roe," the clerk called in 
a stentorian voice, and the officer who stood behind me 
nudged me to stand up. 

I had refused to give my right name so that this fic- 
titious one was given me for the purpose of the trial. 

There was a stir in the court-room, which was evi- 
dently filled to its capacity because of the presence of 
the locomotive magnate. 

I stood up and the officer behind me shoved me 
nearer the bench. There was a hush in the court-room. 
Every eye was now turned on me. I presume the judge 
was studying me with his scrutinizing eyes, but as my 
own were focussed upon the floor in front of me I missed 
the sagacious expression on his face. 

The clerk presently read the legal rigmarole of the 
charge, which sounded like a string of the euphonious 
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Indian names given to our counties and rivers, at the 
end of which came the clear summary — " Guilty or not 
guilty ? " My real propensity at the moment was to let 
my tears go, for I held them back long enough, but I 
checked them by no mean effort. Instead I trembled 
and said nothing. 

The judge rose up in his chair, for he could hardly 
see me standing in front of his high seat, and said in 
a somewhat mocking yet softened tone — " Now what 
do you say, my boy? Are you guilty or not guilty? " 

Owing to my lachrymose tendency I could not answer. 
The same question was put to me several times with 
no better success. 

" Not guilty, then," said the judge, and my case was 
called for hearing. 

I had not raised my lowered eyes until the clerk be- 
gan to call the names of the witnesses, who placed them- 
selves in a row. 

"Alfred K. Jessup, Amanda R. Jessup, Walt Jes- 
sup " he called. 

At last my tears overflowed. I stood and wept as 
I remembered Jack Jessup. The clerk drew the tears. 
His repeating Jessup so often sounded in my ears like 
the name of one's beloved just laid to eternal rest. The 
mention of his name was music to my ears. 

I had forgotten what Jack Jessup told me about the 
namesake of his in this town, and sat bewildered during 
the testimony as the name of Jessup — though it was an- 
other Jessup now — was mentioned again and again. I 
listened to the witnesses as if in a dream. I caught 
only fragments of their story — of cut wires, of a broken 
lock, of stolen jewelry, of the burglar's leap through 
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the second story window, of his escape. Finally the 
youth for whom we had played took the stand. He sat 
here as he sat on the veranda, smiling, careless, sympa- 
thetic. He also told of how well I had played, and added 
that he could not imagine at the time that I belonged to 
a gang of burglars. The judge stopped him, very defer- 
entially and respectfully, and told the young man that, 
if he had had his experience with criminals, he would 
have easily imagined such a thing. " The boy looks like 
a cunning crook — a typical specimen," the judge added 
with perspicacious significance. 

When I was placed on the elevated witness-chair 
everything swam before my eyes ; the people's heads were 
like floating black patches. The next moment I was con- 
scious of a thrill, a surging sensation was spreading 
through me and presently made me feel as if I had drunk 
rich wine; I was conscious of elation and fearlessness. 
I looked the judge in the face without the least embar- 
rassment. Then, when I was urged to tell the truth, a 
sudden impulse prompted me to tell all — all except my 
right name and the place I had come from. 

" What did you say the man's name was ? " the 
judge leaned forward and asked. 

" Jack Jessup," I unwittingly replied 

" Where was he from ? " 

" From Allegheny." 

The distinguished looking man who had testified that 
he was the owner of the house which was burglarized, 
and who had been listening to my story attentively, now 
bent forward and looked strangely at me. 

"That's quite a coincidence," laughed the judge; 
" Jessup burglarized Jessup's home." 
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A confirming smile passed over all the faces, all except 
that of the distinguished looking man, who, I soon 
learned, was Alfred K. Jessup. The crease between his 
eyebrows deepened and he eyed me keenly. There was 
something about his face that arrested my eye. 

" May I ask the boy a question, judge ? " Alfred K. 
Jessup leaned forward and spoke to the judge in the 
midst of the recital of my story as to how I happened to 
meet the burglar. 

" Go ahead, Mr. Jessup." 

"Did the man tell you it was right to burglarize 
people's houses ? " 

"Yes, sir/' I replied, Jack's words ringing in my 
memory. "He said there was nothing else left him 
and that he refused to starve and see his poor brothers 
and sisters starve," I added sympathetically. And recall- 
ing the night in the woods and the story Jack Jessup had 
told me, I added naively, " Mr. Jessup is a good man 
and he was very kind to me, and he said if he had had a 
chance in the world like other fellows he would not be a 
burglar." 

The court-room was quiet now. I must have spoken 
with the eloquence of simplicity, for everybody leaned 
forward and listened attentively and, I thought, sympa- 
thetically. In my anxiety to justify Jack Jessup I told 
nearly all of his story, and the judge did not interrupt me 
when the prosecutor objected to my narrative being 
irrelevant. 

When I had finished, Mr. Jessup came forward and 
said to the judge in a low tone, " Can I have a word 
with the boy before your honor disposes of his case ? " 

"Certainly, Mr. Jessup." 
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And turning to the clerk he said, " Show Mr. Jessup 
into my office." 

I followed the locomotive magnate to the judge's 
private office. There we were alone. " Sit down, my 
boy," he said tenderly. 

I sat down and looked up at the man. He was tall, 
powerfully built, with gray eyebrows over bluish eyes — 
like Jack Jessup's, I thought — and a long, gray mustache. 
He settled in a chair close to mine and for a moment 
looked at me kindly without saying a word. Then he 
asked me questions about Jack Jessup and he talked to 
me in such a kind voice that I answered without hesi- 
tation, supplementing all such details as I had left out 
on the witness stand. 

"And what would you do if I should persuade the 
judge to let you go? " he asked me, looking at me with 
what I thought moisture in his eyes. 

" I don't know," I shrugged my shoulders. " I want 
to work — I should like to fight my way in the world," I 
added with boyish bravery. 

A peculiar smile passed over my interlocutor's face. 
I thought he was smiling at me and felt the heat of 
offended pride course through me. 

" But this is not the way to fight the world," he said 
still more tenderly, and fixed his eyes upon me. " It 
doesn't pay to be a criminal." Then he hesitated a 
moment wistfully .and asked, " Won't you tell me where 
you came from?" 

I now thought of my home, of my parents, and of the 
possibility of being sent back to them. 

I won't go back there," I replied stubbornly. 
I didn't ask you that," he rejoined. 
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" But if I tell you where my home is you'll send me 
back there." 

He was again lost in thought for a moment. Then 
he added, looking at me fixedly, "Did you run away 
from home?" 

I nodded my head ; tears began to gather in my eyes. 

"Why?" he asked. 

I kept silent. 

"Tell me why," he urged me gently. 

A salty drop rolled down my cheek and landed at 
the corner of my mouth. I tightened my lips and dropped 
my head over my chest. My breath was coming and 
going with a squeak, which was always the case when I 
tried to check my tears. 

"Was your father unkind to you?" His voice was 
now low and soft and sympathetic. 

My eyes swam in tears. I nodded my head, with a 
fierce pang in my heart. 

" Was that the reason you ran away from home? " 

I could check my tears no longer. All the bitterness 
that had been gathering in my breast since my early 
childhood, all the secret complaints I entertained against 
my Maker, all the remorse that this kind man's words 
invoked in me, came together in a common flood and 
overpowered me. I bent forward and my feeble form 
shook convulsively. It was this man's kindness that 
thawed my feelings and made a child of me once more. 

Mr. Jessup drew a handkerchief from his pocket and 
passed it over his eyes. 

Then, still more tenderly, " Did you steal anything? " 

I started up and burst out through my tears im- 
pulsively, " Never ! " 
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He was again silent for a moment, as if calculating 
something. Then he said, " What can you do ? " 

" I can draw," I said, my old sensitiveness forbid- 
ding me to speak of the violin. 

We were soon in the court-room again. Mr. Jessup 
talked with the judge in a quiet tone for some time, after 
which I heard the judge say, " I'll discharge him if you'll 
take care of him." 

Several hours later I was taken to the humble but 
neat home of Mr. Fenimore Denison, a draughtsman in 
the employ of the Jessup Locomotive Works. That is, 
I was released on parole under the direct charge of 
Mr. Jessup's minister, the Rev. Percy Oliver Lennox, to 
whom I was to report of my conduct twice a week and 
attend church on Sundays, but Mr. Fenimore Denison 
had become my legal father. 

A few days later the Rev. Percy Oliver Lennox, 
Mr. Alfred K. Jessup, and Fenimore Denison met in the 
offices of the Jessup Locomotive Works. What was said 
among them at the meeting I do not know except by 
inference from their action immediately afterwards. 

I was called into, the luxurious private office of Mr. 
Jessup and asked whether I preferred to work or go to 
school. As I stood hesitating in the presence of the 
trio their eyes rested upon me fixedly, studiously, but 
kindly ; Mr. Jessup, in particular, regarded me with sym- 
pathetic tenderness. My final decision seemed to please 
them. " I desire to work," I mumbled, and raised my 
eyes to the locomotive magnate with such gratitude as 
must have rivalled his look of benevolence. 
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You have probably made some conjecture as to the 
relationship between Jessup the burglar and Jessup the 
locomotive magnate, and instantly said to yourself that 
this coincidence sounds melodramatic. But melodrama 
is life, life in the making. Coincidences are daily occur- 
rences — coincidences such as, if seen in print, would be 
dismissed, without hesitation, as sheer fiction. Go on a 
long journey, mingle with the lowly and vagabondage 
brotherhood, spend a day in a large jail, attend sessions 
of criminal courts, steal a long ride in an American 
freight car, visit the bar-room of a large city — in short, 
enter the unchecked flow of human life and you will find 
coincidence the primal law of events. 

However, I did not learn of the Jessup kinship until 
long after. For my eyes had scarcely opened then; 
the mystery of life was as yet a sealed book to me. It was 
much later that I recalled Alfred K. Jessup's keen interest 
in the burglar's story as I had repeated it to him, and 
also his kindness toward myself. When I did learn of 
their relationship, I understood. 

It may sound unjust to say this, but as I come to 
reflect upon the causes of human deeds I reach the con- 
clusion that there is always some thread — often invisible 
— extending from the most benevolent act to one's 
ego; that nothing is done in this world, from the mere 
wave of the hand to the murderous thrust of a deadly 
weapon, without some selfish motive. Selfishness seems 
co-extensive with man's very existence. What about the 
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noble deeds ? you ask. Therein lies the difference ; some 
are nobly, and others ignobly, selfish. 

The story of the rise of Alfred K. Jessup came to me 
at a much later date, and almost all of it from his own 
lips, but as he and his have played such a great part 
in the drama of my life I deem it advisable to chronicle 
his career at this point. 

Alfred K. Jessup or, as he was known in his boyhood, 
Freddie, was Jack Jessup's oldest brother, who had run 
away from home after a scuffle with his drunken father. 
He was scarcely more than fifteen years old when he 
left his home and had already shown skill as a mechanic. 
Having been a quiet, ambitious and selfish boy, he did 
not stop to think what would happen to his poor mother 
and younger brother and sisters, whom he had already 
begun to support, and left them to fare as best as they 
might with his quarrelsome, inebriate father. He had 
borne his father's beatings long enough, he thought, and 
at last cast off the yoke. 

After struggle and hardship he reached Newark, New 
Jersey, and procured work in a machine shop. Freddie 
Jessup did not possess a quick mind like his brother, 
Jack — but it moved with precision. At the age of nine- 
teen he was a skilful machinist and earned two dollars 
a day. He stayed in Newark nearly five years without 
having dropped a line to his people of his whereabouts. 
His unhappy childhood had hardened and embittered 
him and he enjoyed the freedom he was now having. In 
fact, he thought of nothing but machinery. Soon his 
whole being had become a machine — a machine regulating 
machines. In his twentieth year he invented some loco- 
motive appliance, which yielded him some two hundred 
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dollars, and he forthwith quit his job and went to a little 
engineering school in Indiana. While taking a course 
of study he did some odd jobs in a machine shop and 
made some experiments, with the result that after he 
had finished his course he added a few hundred dollars 
to the sum he had saved from his invention. He then 
opened a little machine shop in a neighboring town. The 
following year he again invented some locomotive ap- 
pliance, which proved sucessful and very profitable. In 
the course of several years he had patented half a dozen 
different locomotive contrivances, which yielded him a 
handsome royalty, besides the profits of his prospering 
business. In his thirtieth year came the crowning effort 
of his life. He constructed the Jessup locomotive, which 
procured him a score of bidders for the patent rights. 
He received magnificent offers from railways — offers that 
would secure him a competency if he cared to retire. 
But he did not wish to retire; instead, he organized 
the Jessup Locomotive Works, which was incorporated 
with a capital stock of several millions, with himself as 
president. 

At the age of thirty-three Jessup found himself the 
owner of fifty-one per cent, of the capital stock of the 
Jessup Locomotive Works, and half a dozen lucrative 
royalties from his earlier inventions. Still he was holding 
his nose to the grindstone, as the saying goes, as assidu- 
ously as when he had earned only four dollars a day. 
However, his associates, who soon realized that they 
were being enriched by his efforts, urged him to take a 
vacation — a treat he had not enjoyed since he ran away 
from home. They also urged him, banteringly, to take 
unto himself a wife. But Freddie Jessup did not know 
7 
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what to do with himself on a vacation ; as regards a wife, 
however, he had himself thought of this of late, but 
though he loved women he only knew the kind he would 
not marry, and with those he was a great favorite, owing 
to his good looks and strangely naive and good-natured 
smile. But he was extremely shy and awkward among 
virtuous women, and found himself embarrassed in their 
company. 

When at last he made up his mind to take a vacation, 
Europe was suggested to him, and with this resolution, he 
one day packed his hand-bag and sailed — sailed as he 
t would have gone on an excursion to Chicago. He threw 
into his valise half a dozen collars, a few shirts, and 
sundry other articles of everyday necessity, forgetting 
even to take an extra suit of clothes. He smiled almost 
contemptuously as he saw some of the men passengers 
come to dine in evening dress ; he looked down upon them 
with the sneer of the Bohemian, but without the secret 
envy that lies slumbering in many a Bohemian's heart. 
He looked upon all formality in dress as "a lot of 
monkey shines," as he often called it. And he voiced 
his opinions quite often and frankly. His naivete and 
confidence verged on the sublime; even his ignorance 
was delightful. 

For the first time in his life he found himself idling. 
So he gave his time to observation, and the things he 
observed provoked laughter in the unsophisticated master 
mechanic. 

Outside his mechanical knowledge he was as uncouth 
and ignorant of the ways of the world as when he had 
worked in the blacksmith's shop. As he did not know a 
soul among the passengers and no one knew him, his 
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evident crudeness, in addition to his extreme simplicity 
of dress and lack of manner, made him an object of curi- 
osity and silent ridicule on board the steamer. He spent 
most of the time in the smoking room, drinking beer 
and smoking, or on the top deck studying the machinery 
— but always alone. A part of the time he spent in the 
engine room. Here he made friends quickly. The engi- 
neer and the stoker thought him the most interesting 
passenger on board. Before he left the steamer, he 
dropped a ten-dollar bill into the stoker's hand and sur- 
prised the cabin and dining-room stewards by the liber- 
ality of his " tips." In his quiet, almost sulky manner, he 
handed out more gratuities than any passenger on board, 
though he had received the least service. 

Europe puzzled him. He travelled from metropolis 
to metropolis sick with ennui. In his heart he swore 
at his associates, at whose solicitation and advice he had 
made this trip. He was disgusted with the whole busi- 
ness. He now laughed openly at the idiocy of the 
Americans going abroad. Once he found himself airing 
his opinion in public. 

" We can give the damned foreigners cards and spades 
in everything. All they have here is musty old churches 
and ungodly statues and pictures. If I want excitement, 
give me New York or Chicago.'' But he travelled on. 
He had come for a three-months stay, and with his 
usual stability of mind and unswerving determination, 
once he had made up his mind he would not permit him- 
self to go back on his resolution. 

However, time was dragging terribly for poor Freddie 
Jessup. He was a handsome man, with fine features, a 
good square forehead, with a short broad wrinkle between 
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his eyebrows. Of good height and deep chest he looked 
like a fine model for a sculptor. His kindly bluish-gray 
eyes and naive smile won him immediate acquaintances, 
but they shrank from him on meeting him the next time. 
He was too natural to hide his crudities. He said " they 
was " and " you was," " them things " and " they seen " 
and " damned " too often for " polite society." Besides, 
his large, hardened palms and stubby finger-nails, and his 
excessive use of his knife at the table, made him at once 
conspicuous among his fellow-travellers at the hotel. 
Furthermore, on first acquaintance he aired his opinion 
about Europe freely, as if he were the first American 
who had ever crossed the Atlantic. Still more, as noth- 
ing travels so fast as slander, Freddie Jessup was " cut " 
everywhere. He was cut in Rome, in Vienna, in Berlin, 
and in Paris. His handsome face afforded him at first 
some flirtations, but that indefinable refinement which is 
only chiselled into one's countenance through generations 
of culture or study was so markedly absent from his 
symmetrical features that, in spite of his manly beauty, 
his countrywomen of the class he met in the first-class 
hotels were repelled. 

After a time he did not know what to do with him- 
self. An hour seemed a protracted period of tedium. 
Outside his machinery and the people who worked under 
him, the world was to him a closed book. On arriving 
in a large place he would at once hire a cab and drive 
around town, and after a rapid glance at the streets, 
buildings and gardens would mutter to the first Ameri- 
can he met — and very often even to the cabman who did 
not understand Jessup's language — "We've got them 
skinned a hundred miles*" and wave his hand in a man- 
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ner so contemptuous that it defied argument. And one 
drive around town was enough for him. The place hav- 
ing been " done " he did not know what else to do in the 
" damned hole." Besides the daily newspaper and some 
text-books on engineering and mechanics he had read 
scarcely a line in his life. Historical names like Socrates, 
Alexander the Great, Napoleon, the" French Revolution, 
he had casually picked up from newspaper references 
and general talk, but he had no definite historical knowl- 
edge of any kind. Of literature he had a rather strange 
idea — it was a sort of dissipation for "a lot of high- 
fallutin' damned idlers." 

He did not like the European hotels. He missed the 
large lobby where he could sprawl his legs, with his 
head leaning on a high-backed chair under a chandelier, 
smoking or chewing, with a cuspidor quite handy. The 
European hotels, like the evening dress, seemed to him 
to have too many " monkey shines." But he had to 
make the best of it, so he would sit in a corner of the 
" reading room " and smoke in total isolation, waiting for 
nightfall, when he would go out to find solace in the 
company of women to whom his manners, and even his 
ignorance of their language, were no objection. Freddie 
Jessup had brought with him a large enough letter of 
credit so that money caused him no anxiety. He laughed 
to himself when he thought of expense. No matter how 
much he was spending, he was still saving more than 
a hundred dollars a day. 

It was after a month of this sort of ennui that he 
came to Paris. " I suppose I can do this town in a day 
or two," he said to a young man whom he met at the 
hotel. The young man glanced at him for a moment, 
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as if to see whether or not the stranger was joking, and 
then replied, with an undisguised sneer on his face, " I 
suppose you can ; " and turned away. 

The young man was an American just out of college, 
full of enthusiasm for the beauties of art and literature, 
and rather keenly sensitive to the reputation which some 
of his countrymen, like the one before him, were gaining 
abroad. 

Jessup remained standing somewhat abashed after the 
young man turned away from him. He felt as if he had 
offended some one or some one had offended him — he 
did not know which. In the past four weeks he had 
been " cut " in a similar manner more times than he 
could count, but he had never felt the sting of it before. 
In fact, he had not known that he had been cut. Jessup 
was not sensitive. He had never bestowed a passing 
thought on "them American dudes," and had been 
secretly ashamed of their airs. But this young man's 
tone and expression and abrupt departure cut Jessup 
deeply. He began to bite his index finger-nail, an em- 
barrassed color flushing his handsome face. For a 
moment, too, there came a touch of sadness mixed with 
inner agitation in his eyes, which supplemented the 
delicacy of expression which he lacked. 

A moment later he dropped into a chair in the " read- 
ing room" and, crossing his legs, clasped his fingers 
around his knee and stared at the rich pattern of the 
rug. He was not thinking of anything in particular ; he 
was only conscious of a strange feeling pulsating through 
his breast. It was early in the afternoon, and he remained 
in this comatose position for over an hour, until, when he 
rose from his seat, there was a deep sadness on his face. 
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As his hotel was close to the Place de la Concorde, he 
came out and walked across the famous Place, following 
the pebbled paths, set off by rows of bushes and luxurious 
flowers, through the Jardin des Tuileries until he reached 
the open square of the Louvre. He gazed at the great 
structure — for it was only the large dimensions of the 
building that he was thinking of — and wondered what it 
was all about. Then he rambled on aimlessly until he 
reached the main entrance to the historic palace. 

" Guide, sir? " He was accosted at every step. The 
query now conveyed some meaning to him. The same 
question had been put to him in Rome, and Vienna, and 
Berlin, and London, but he had always smiled and said, 
" I can see these damned old churches and the pictures 
of naked girls without a guide." Now he paused, but 
only mentally, for he still moved on as if shaking off an 
intruder. 

" Do you want a guide, sir? I'll do it cheap for you, 
sir — two francs an hour, sir. I'll take you through the 
Louvre, sir, and show you the Tuileries." 

Jessup raised his eyes and scanned the man who 
had offered his services. He was elderly, with bushy 
white eyebrows and prominent sharp features of ex- 
quisitely fine cut As Jessup raised his eyes and looked, 
the man volunteered a few autobiographical remarks. 
"I am an Englishman, sir, and have been around the 
Louvre for more than thirty-five years. I know every 
picture here — I copied many a one myself in my younger 
days. Yes, sir, I was an artist once, but luck was 
against me and I have to earn my living as a guide." 

"All right, fire away," was Jessup's laconic engage- 
ment. 
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Jessup and his guide remained in the galleries until 
they closed. The guide was well informed, indeed, and 
not only gave Jessup a history of every masterpiece and 
its creator, but also enlightened him on the fine points 
of the paintings and statuary. Defining their artistic 
values, and finding in his man an attentive and willing 
listener, the guide expatiated upon the various stages and 
periods of art, the different schools, with all the colorful 
traditions enveloping them. He also gave him the his- 
tory of the Louvre, and in telling unfolded page after 
page of thrilling romance. Jessup listened as he had 
never listened before, except when the subject had been 
machinery or locomotives. He followed the guide, 
occasionally stopping him with " Don't go too fast, part- 
ner/ 1 and while the short, broad wrinkle between his eye- 
brows was deepening he was taking in every word that 
dropped from the guide's lips. 

When the Louvre closed that day, the guide asked 
whether Jessup would not like to have his services for 
the city. " I have lived in Paris more than thirty-five 
years, sir " — he again submitted his credentials. 

Jessup told the guide to accompany him and he was 
soon told a great deal about the Tuileries. As they 
passed the Terrasse des Feuillants the guide pointed out 
to him the bronze groups — Hercules subduing the Hydra, 
Apollo and Daphne, Ceres and Aristaeus. Jessup could 
not grasp all the guide told him, but he wondered why 
he had not noticed any of these things — at least nothing 
of their beauty — when he passed them before. The 
Englishman possessed the eye and enthusiasm of the 
artist and, halting near the obelisk on the Place de la 
Concorde, waxed eloquent in his pictorial description of 
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the beauty of this place. Jessup stood spellbound. He 
had been on the Place de la Concorde all morning without 
having noticed anything strikingly beautiful ! 

At six o'clock Jessup dismissed the guide, and though 
he had only four hours and a half, the bargain having 
been two francs an hour, he gave the Englishman a 
twenty-franc piece and told him to "keep the change," 
and engaged the man to call at his hotel the next morning. 

Freddie Jessup stayed in Paris three weeks. He 
walked and drove all over the city, always with the 
guide at his side opening to him the marvellous and fas- 
cinating pages of its history, and awakening Freddie's 
soul to the appreciation, if not the full understanding, 
of the subtle mystery of art. In spirit the three weeks 
proved to him more than a college course. With the slow 
but accurate comprehension of his mathematical mind 
he digested quickly, once the facts settled in his brain. 
For the first time he realized that Paris was more than 
a mere place of cheap gloves, imitation jewelry, and 
painted courtesans. Jessup had not yet fully fathomed 
the charm of Paris — the charm comprehensible to artists 
only — but he began to understand its proportions. The 
boulevards, the buildings, the gardens, even the cafes 
and the loungers at the round marble tables, began to 
lure him more than the sensuous voices of the trailing 
women at night. The city meant so much to him because 
he knew now that he did not understand it all. He now 
possessed the knowledge of his ignorance, which is the 
key to knowledge. With a fast-beating heart and a ris- 
ing flush on his face he passed the young man who had 
cut him. He stopped making comments about these 
"damned foreigners," and now regarded the young 
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American, who was the cause of his present discomfiture, 
with secret jealousy. He knew the other was college- 
bred and well read, and somehow, without knowing why, 
Jessup felt ashamed of himself. He spent many an hour 
in a chair in a secluded corner enviously watching the 
people about him. He felt a marked difference between 
most of the people about him and himself. He even 
began to observe the features of the men around him. 
He noticed the delicacy of their hands, the pliability of 
their fingers, the fine pink of their nails, and he looked 
at his own hands; they were heavy and somewhat stiff 
and the tips of his nails were stubby. These he could 
not change, he said to himself; all the money he had 
could not change these. He then cast a cursory glance at 
the women in the hotel. He had known women since he 
was a youth — but he had thought of them as mere objects 
of lust. In fact, since his arrival in Europe, he often 
discussed, and compared, American and European 
women, but always from one viewpoint — he had dis- 
cussed women as he had discussed the sirloin steak and 
" the continental breakfast." He had remarked that he 
liked the Budapest women the best, and as for the others, 
"give me the girl of Broadway or Clark Street every 
time." Somehow he now looked at the women about him 
differently. He noticed in them something outside the 
fleshly value. In a moody, dreamy attitude he leaned 
to one side and overheard the ladies discussing " The 
Huguenots," which they had heard the night before at 
the Opera, and then drifted to some painting they had 
seen at a private exhibit. It was almost an unknown 
language to him, but he envied them their ability to talk 
in that manner. He also began to feel a secret jealousy 
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of the men who talked more than their native tongue. 
Upon his arrival in Rotterdam he had jeered and burst 
out with patriotic exuberance — "United States is good 
enough for me " ; and on coming into a restaurant, in 
whatever country he happened to be, he addressed the 
waiters in his own vernacular in a loud, boisterous tone, 
and if the waiter or waitress did not understand him, he 
would laugh in a tone of superior wisdom and say, " Talk 
United States so that a civilized being may understand 
you." Secretly he had wondered at the imbecility of the 
people abroad who did not understand the " civilized 
man's language." Now he raised his eyes with inex- 
pressible avidity as he overheard a young American 
woman address a hotel servant in facile French. Her 
image lingered in his memory and imagination. If he 
could only marry a young lady of this kind, he said 
to himself vaguely. 

For the first time in his life a wandering fancy stole 
into his brain — and he saw himself married to this sort 
of woman, and beheld a young son of his own. " By 
God ! " he said to himself — unconsciously he uttered the 
words aloud, and banged his fist on the arm of his chair — 
"By God, my son shall be a gentleman and know all 
these things ! " 

Two weeks later he sailed for home; and several 
months after his arrival he surprised his friends by getting 
married. 

He married a rather feeble specimen of a "highly 
cultured lady," as Jessup thought of his young wife, but 
he liked her because she was " decidedly tony ! " She 
was an ex-school teacher — of the advanced kind — who 
discussed Chopin and Byron emotionally. Poor Freddie 
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— whose name had become Alfred K. after his marriage 
with Miss Theresa S. Dwight — followed his spouse 
slavishly to symphony concerts and grand operas and 
lectures, and he was even made to join a local "circle 
Frangais" 

His wife bore him a son, who was named Walt (after 
Walt Whitman who had just come into vogue among the 
very discerning literary cult), and a daughter, who was 
named Lucia (pronounced as in Italian). Alfred K. 
watched his little ones with secret pride as they lisped 
French syllables at an age when he himself had sobbed 
words of agony under the cruel beatings of his drunken 
father. He wanted his children to have all that money 
could buy. For the locomotive works had grown and 
become the leading plant in the country, and Jessup was 
among the country's multi-millionaires. A French gover- 
ness in his house pleased him. " By God, the kids shall 
have everything that money can buy," was his favorite 
slogan, when he occasionally dropped a remark about 
the " edication " his " kids " were getting. 

And Mrs. Jessup floated between the United States 
and France, supervising " the children's education " until 
the spring preceding my acquaintance with the family. 
The son, Walt, was preparing to enter Yale college the 
following autumn. 

II 

While I hate sermonizing in other people's narra- 
tives, I cannot refrain now and then from dropping a 
didactic remark in my own. The ensuing years taught 
me that man is not a free agent, but that environment and 
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events shape his destiny. We often hear the platitude 
that man is the maker of his own destiny. On closer 
study, I am confident, we should find that he is no more 
the maker of it than the pebble flung from a sling can 
boast of self-projection. At least, my own life has taught 
me this. 

I left my father's home a precocious boy, embittered 
and filled with corroding envy; I entered the house of 
Fenimore Denison, a week later, contented and full of 
manly ambitions. The significance of the burglar's story 
had scarcely grazed my mind, but one word, like the 
burden of a theme, stuck in my memory — conquest! 
That single word chimed in my ears the song of life. 
From the moment I opened my eyes in the morning until 
I closed them at night I was conscious of the impelling 
power of this term— conquest ! Working or idling, read- 
ing or dreaming, this word lured me and spurred me on 
to indefatigable activity. 

I was placed in the draughting department connected 
with the Jessup Locomotive Works under the instruction 
of Mr. Fenimore Denison, the foreman, who took a 
parental interest in me. Since I had not divulged to 
him my secret grievance nor the cause of my leaving 
home, he thought me an orphan, a rescued waif, and he 
and his wife bestowed upon me parental affection. For 
they were elderly, childless people, and looked upon me 
as a godsend. Unlike most childless people, they were 
devoid of bitterness or depressing gloom. Instead, this 
deprivation, like the heating fire that melts gold, had 
purified and ennobled their souls. Mrs. Denison was ever 
hunting for some afflicted woman who might need her 
aid, and Mr. Denison was always lending a helping hand 
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to some employee under him. There was something 
about the husband and wife that made them look like 
brother and sister, so harmonious and entwined had been 
their married life. 

Fenimore Denison was a small, solidly built man, with 
a kindly, twinkling dark eye that had no sharpness in it, 
and with a modest attitude toward the world. His hair, 
at the age of fifty-eight when I knew him, was only 
slightly tinged with gray. He enjoyed a good appetite 
and drank his glass of beer at supper with a salutary 
thirst. After supper, he smoked his pipe leisurely, in 
peace with God and man. If a neighbor dropped in and 
gossiped praiseworthy things about another neighbor, 
Mr. Denison drew the smoke from his pipe still more 
leisurely, with a benign light stealing over his face and 
touching up his blandly twinkling eyes; if the neighbor 
indulged in slanderous chat, Mr. Denison puffed at his 
pipe rapidly and a dark cloud seemed to settle over his 
sombre face. Fenimore Denison had a silent admira- 
tion for everybody. He always wondered at the marvel- 
lous things other people were performing. 

Mr. Denison had not been born with a golden spoon 
in his mouth, though he rarely spoke of his early 
struggles. It was my never-satisfying craving for the 
story of other people's lives that extracted his history. 
I remember the evening he told me of his past. It was 
in the winter, the glow of the stove, and the green light 
of the lamp on the table lending a mellow sweetness to 
the quiet tone of his voice. Mrs. Denison was visiting 
at a poor washerwoman's, whose child had dropped in a 
tub of hot water and was badly scalded, and to cheer the 
family she had taken along, as was her wont, a can of 
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preserved fruit with a loaf of "raisin bread," which 
was of her own make and on which she prided herself. 

"Yes, Raphael," Mr. Denison finally yielded to my 
tormenting solicitation, " life is what you make it. You 
look for sunbeams and bask in their radiance or you seek 
the clouds and drench in the rain. When I was a boy, 
my father used to chastise me for laughing too much 
at the table, but I could not check myself. Once father 
lost his temper and gave me a sound beating for this 
uncontrolled laughter, but I laughed through my stream- 
ing tears. When one gets older, he is not inclined to loud 
laughter, but one should always smile. If nothing else, 
it keeps you young." 

His story was a simple one. His father had been a 
carpenter of considerable attainments in his craft and 
quite well-to-do. Besides a love for his work, he had a 
hobby for sailing whenever time would permit him. As 
he lived in Michigan near a lake he could follow his 
pastime at his pleasure. But the lake proved very 
treacherous one summer afternoon and the carpenter did 
not return in the evening. The next morning a passing 
boat sighted the wreck of a sailboat. 

Fenimore was about sixteen when his father was 
drowned, but he had shown a taste for drawing, so that 
his two brothers undertook the support of the family 
and let him go to a drawing school. Later he developed 
a taste for painting and, helped by encouragement, went 
abroad and starved in truly Bohemian fashion for nearly 
two years, at the end of which time he returned home and 
resumed his first vocation. However, even at the time 
I knew him, he still had a hankering after his would-be 
art, and frequently spent a Sunday morning at his easel 
instead of in the sombre precincts of the church. 
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One's life is so uncertain and depends so much upon 
circumstances that very often the mere meeting of a 
stranger or a chance acquaintance may change the whole 
course of existence. Had Fenimore Denison not pos- 
sessed a longing after his abandoned art of painting, the 
chances are that my life would have run as smoothly 
and perhaps as sweetly as his own, and instead of sitting 
in a Paris mansarde with the tumultuous noises of Babel 
in my ears, knitting together the shredded bits of my tat- 
tered life, I should now be enjoying the peace of an 
American small town, industriously and contentedly 
doing my share in the improvement of the Jessup Loco- 
motive Works. But the reflections usually come after 
the curtain has dropped upon the drama of our lives. 
Little did I think of these philosophic speculations when 
I enjoyed the hospitality of the Denisons. My propelling 
ego thumped so loudly then, and pushed me forward 
with such maddening persistence, that my ears were deaf 
to all other voices. At the time I did not even pause 
to think of the Denison's kindness to a stranger, who 
was even despised by his own father. I remember only 
that when Mrs. Denison refused to accept for my room 
and board some of the money I was earning I stubbornly 
insisted that I would leave their roof forthwith unless 
they yielded to my conditions. Even this act Mr. Deni- 
son turned into a virtue on my part and reported it to 
the Rev. Percy Oliver Lennox, my spiritual guardian, and 
to Mr. Jessup himself, who complimented me upon my 
sense of independence, adding that, though he had never 
doubted it, he was now more certain than ever that I was 
worthy of all the interest he was taking in me. 

Before many years had elapsed my morbid sensitive- 
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ness to my slight deformity — for after all, my deformity 
is slight, and can hardly be noticed when I am in a sit- 
ting position — had gone entirely. I ceased to think of it. 
So much so that I played my violin in my room almost 
every night and frequently afforded some pleasure to Mr. 
and Mrs. Denison. For Mrs. Denisoin's folded arms and 
benign expression and the sunshine on Mr. Denison's 
countenance, above which hovered a light cloud of 
tobacco smoke, gave sufficient indication of their 
pleasure. After a time I was even persuaded 
to play before Mr. Jessup and his family. His son 
Walt, who had first heard me, pressed the invitation 
upon me the following summer on his return from 
Yale after his freshman year, and Walt was a fellow 
you could not refuse. There was so much buoyancy and 
reckless cheer about his person, combined with an utter 
lack of snobbishness, that he made me feel at home in 
his presence. He evidently took a liking to me, for one 
day he called on me at the works and his behavior toward 
me enhanced my esteem in the eyes of my fellow-crafts- 
men and even endeared me to Mr. Denison. That same 
evening Mr. Denison praised Walt Jessup more highly 
than ever and repeated a number of times that Walt was 
a hopeful American type — a young man after his own 
heart. In short, I had become so reconciled to my pres- 
ent surroundings that I thought again of taking up the 
violin, the call of which had never ceased to lure me with 
the sweetness of a siren. But fermentation had begun in 
my mind and new impulses stirred the calmness of my 
soul, though I attended my daily duties without arousing 
the suspicions of the good people with whom I lived. 
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III 



A jolt came some years after. I should have perhaps 
said a titillation instead of a jolt. For while the result 
proved painful, as all earthly pleasures prove in time, 
the sensation I experienced, though extremely interest- 
ing, was entrancingly pleasant. It was then that the 
romance of my life began. All that preceded it was no 
more than a prelude. 

Strictly speaking, this was. not the first romance. I 
had fallen in love many times before, but those earlier 
romances had been of the quickly burning kind — a singe, 
a pain, a night's sleep, and lo ! another, and entirely dif- 
ferent, singe of the heart. These little flames, like the eat- 
ing tongues of fire in a heap of dry straw, burn brightly 
but spread quickly from one to the other. I can look 
back to this galaxy of portraits at some distance; the 
outlines of the forms, if not the detailed features, are 
quite clear to me. But all these affairs of the heart, 
with hardly an exception, have sequels entitled, " Fifteen 
Years After." The sequels are startling! 

Only a few years ago I incidentally came across two 
of these sequels. One was a little girl with whom I had 
fallen in love in my teens. Yes, I remember very dis- 
tinctly her pretty little face framed in a dainty white 
bonnet, her long hair hanging down her back — not in a 
queue but spread out like damp homespun drying in the 
sun — and the calves of her young powerful legs moving 
along the snowy trodden path over the vacant lot next to 
Downey's candy store. When I come to think of it, it 
was either the calves of her legs or the homespun of her 
golden head that caused a singe inside of me. For I 
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never had the courage to look her full in the face, so 
loud was the thumping of my heart whenever I passed 
her. I believe this fancy lasted quite a while — for I 
remember the sensation when I met her one day with 
her homespun in a coiled skein. Then she disappeared, 
I forget how or where. I met her two years ago by 
chance. She said she had heard of me and that she 
remembered me when I was a boy, as we hailed from the 
same native place. A few reminiscences brought out the 
fact that she was the little girl with the shapely legs. 
Horror of all horrors! She was short and squatty, 
with ungainly hips, waddling as she walked, and her hair 
— whatever was twisted and mingled with the tresses 
she had purchased on State Street or Broadway — looked 
the color of the lemon straw after Johnnie had drawn 
in the last bubble of his ice-cream soda. 

Then I recall a girl with a red jacket and blue skirt — 
that is all I remember of her. I knew who she was and 
knew the time she passed, on her way to school, the 
corner of a certain street, where I stood day after day, 
with palpitating heart and shy, awkward face, to catch 
a glimpse of her. To tell the truth, I never quite caught 
full sight of her face either. When she was far away 
I could not discern her features, and when she was near 
enough I did not dare raise my eyes until she had long 
passed me — a mere color line of red and blue. I did see 
her face fifteen years after, but I do not want to dwell 
on it — I prefer the red jacket and blue skirt of long ago. 

The fact is that though I was keenly sensitive to my 
ungainly person I was not backward in falling in love. 
My romances came and went faster than the seasons. 
When I was in my sixteenth year I was madly in love 
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with a majestic looking woman of five and forty. I 
knew her by name only, and it was while passing the 
street she lived on one day that I overheard her voice 
in speaking to a neighbor across their porches. I can 
hear her voice now as I write ; its melody awakened me 
in the middle of the following night; I wished that I 
was her son that I might hear her talk all the time. 

Recalling these fancies retrospectively we smile at 
the vagaries of youth, but how real and serious they are 
when the blood is restless and the eyes roving! What 
melodramatic situations did my fancy not construct; 
what tragic denouements — as relentless as any conceived 
by Sophocles — did I not plan, with myself the hero or 
the victim, depending upon the stage or my affections! 

But these, as I have said, were ephemeral. They 
came buoyantly, grew grave, and somehow snapped, like 
shifting pictures thrown upon a canvas. It was not until 
my nineteenth year that my heart was kindled with a 
fire that was destined to burn everlastingly — a fire which, 
at some time or other in life, burns the heart out clean, 
as the flame of a dying candle burns the greasy socket 
which holds it. 

The object of my affections was a young girl named 
Norma. She was the daughter of my spiritual guardian, 
the Rev. Percy Oliver Lennox. I remember the first 
time I saw her. It was just a few weeks after I had 
been put in charge of Mr. Denison. One of the con- 
ditions of my parole was that I attend church every 
Sunday, and it was there I first beheld the countenance 
that has led me like a kindly light to this day, and will 
lead me until all light is shut out from my sight. 

I recall her coming down the aisle and the accom- 
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panying glances of the congregation. She was then 
only in her twelfth year, but there was something exotic 
about her even as a child. Perhaps my eyes followed her 
as they did everybody of perfect form and comely pres- 
ence. But there was something exceptionally sweet about 
her manner of walking, in her finely shaped head, in the 
smile of her eyes. Close behind her walked her stately 
mother. I did not learn that she was the handsome little 
girl's mother until shortly after, for although I had 
already called twice upon Mr. Lennox, I had not seen 
either mother or daughter. After I learned that the 
little girl was the daughter of the rector, my visits to his 
home ceased to be a task, and church attendance became 
an irresistible pleasure. Furthermore, with the fine 
subtlety and hypocrisy of the born lover, I took pains 
to learn what particularly pleased my spiritual monitor, 
and these things I cultivated, that there might be a closer 
bond between the father of the little girl and myself. 
Fortunately, his tastes were not far removed from mine ; 
particularly were the pallet and brush his hobby. " Still 
life," as he called it, was his specialty. Many a dining- 
room in the town of the Jessup Locomotive Works 
to-day has on its walls a " fruit picture " with the initials 
P. O. L. at the bottom. 

It was this passion that so closely linked the minister 
and the draughtsman, Fenimore Denison. And soon 
after my initiation into Mr. Denison's home I became the 
third side of the triangle. Indeed the minister and the 
draughtsman declared that I was the hypothenuse. Thus 
I was soon brought still closer to my spiritual guardian, 
and incidentally to his charming little daughter, Norma. 
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IV 

Since Norma has been the inspiration of my life, a 
propelling power that raised me to the vaults of heaven, 
and was involuntarily the instrument that lowered me 
to the obscurity of a Paris attic, and since from this point 
onward my story would be soulless without her, I deem 
it indispensable to give an account of the root from which 
she sprang, however unflattering it may be. Should 
Norma's eyes ever see these pages, I trust — nay, I know 
— she will forgive the truth. 

Her father, Percy Oliver Lennox, was the husband of 
Mrs. Nancy Lennox. People referred to him as Mrs. 
Lennox's husband. Theirs was a union which has never 
ceased to trouble the well-intentioned community. The 
well-intentioned community usually asks either, " Why 
did she marry him?" or "What has he seen in her?" 
And in most cases the well-intentioned community finds 
a satisfactory answer before six months have passed. 
But in the case of Mr. and Mrs. Lennox the query, 
"Why did she marry him?" cropped out every once in 
a while long after their union was formed. I believe that 
even to-day some people in his flock (though the Rev. 1 
Percy Oliver Lennox occupies a far removed pulpit) are 
still asking the question. For God has never united a 
meeker husband and a prouder wife. Nor was the con- 
trast in their appearances less striking. 

Nancy Lennox was tall and stately, with a domineering 
nose and snapping eyes. Some human faces, like the 
face of a clock, hide ingeniously the wrought cogs and 
wheels and spindles underneath, and it is only by remov- 
ing the face that we can see the skilful operation within ; 
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while others, like exposed machinery, show the works 
plainly enough to hide the secret power that sets them in 
motion. The face of Nancy Lennox resembled the latter. 
It spoke of firmness, of solidity, of will-power — her 
features were too well defined to hide these — but it com- 
pletely covered the fine spring back of that which was 
salient. 

Nancy was a Southern woman, born in a little town 
in Tennessee, with a strain of warm blood in her veins, 
but her mind was master of her passions. She showed 
her passions in all their impetuosity when her mind so 
dictated, otherwise they remained passive — so passive 
that she provoked wonder in those who knew that she 
was a daughter of the South. She could be as cold as 
marble, as bloodless as stone, when her mind found it 
expedient ; she could be as soft and pliable as wax when 
her mind found such a state serviceable. There was plan 
in her every move, design in every act, scheme in the 
very turn of her mind. I do not believe that Nancy 
Lenox could recall the time when she was not laying 
plans and executing them. Her history to-day is an open 
book to me. I own I am relying more or less on psycho- 
logical insight in my analysis of her. 

Strange enough that she should be the daughter of a 
clergyman, and a very strict clergyman at that. Her 
father was an old man when she was born, her mother 
having been his third wife, and more than thirty years 
his junior.- Nancy was a lovely girl, of the pronounced 
Southern type, but unlike most pretty girls she prided 
herself on her mind rather than on her beautiful face. 
Proud as she always was of her rich dark tresses and 
striking figure she was still more proud of her brain. 
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Although she always hated me — I believe she hated me 
from the first time she met me as a young boy — her 
irrepressible desire to talk of her early conquests, at a 
date when she could conquer no longer, revealed to me 
the story of her youth. Besides, many episodes of her 
earlier career were known to everybody — except her hus- 
band. It is a reckless husband who pries into his wife's 
past — or present, for that matter — and Percy Oliver 
Lennox was anything but reckless. 

At fifteen Nancy carried on love affairs and watched 
with mischievous delight the tantalizing pursuit of her 
suitors. She loved the chase, or rather the sport of being 
chased, more than the romances themselves. Then her 
father died. In a subtle way — though I do not believe 
she ever dared acknowledge it to herself — she was not 
sorry her father had died. If her estimate of herself 
can be relied upon, her young dashing figure framed in 
black must have been a picture hard to match. Besides, 
her father's vocation had been more or less in her way. 
She had histrionic ambitions, and now, her father gone, 
she was nearer her goal. Nor were her ambitions be- 
yond her grasp. She had many qualifications for the 
calling. In addition to her physical beauty she had a 
quick mind and a pleasing voice ; not a voice that would 
make her a great artist — she lacked sincerity for the 
making of a real artist — but it was melodious and 
"catchy." I must say that the woman never overesti- 
mated her abilities. In that I have found her great. 
She knew her limitations. 

Shortly after the death of her father, and under the 
mild, heedless protests of her mother, Nancy went on the 
stage, breaking her secret engagement to her lover, and 
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the hearts of not a few other yearning youths. She 
fared well under an assumed name, and to all appearances 
had a splendid career before her — at least, so far as 
worldly success goes — but it evidently occurred to Nancy 
that a life of ease without any occupation is a greater suc- 
cess than a stage career with work. So one day Nancy 
was married to Caleb Chase, a wealthy man who had 
sons older than his young bride. This proved a poorly 
calculated venture. She was a bit too daring. In order 
to show her courage she rocked the boat, so to say. 
The boat capsized. Nancy fell into the water, and though 
saved from drowning, she did not escape without injury. 
Nancy had overlooked a marriage settlement and boasted 
of it. Gossipers said she did it in order to win over the 
old man's sons. But Caleb Chase died suddenly of heart- 
failure, leaving no codicil to his will, which had been 
made long before the marriage ; and as the bulk of the 
estate was in stocks and bonds she only got, under the 
law of that state, one-third of his real estate, which did 
not net her more than twenty-eight thousand dollars. 

Nancy did not don her weeds, though she realized 
that, financially, she was in mourning indeed. A mutual 
friend, who knew Mrs. Lennox well, remarked to me that 
she never could forgive herself for hot having rewarded 
Caleb Chase with an heir. 

The stage did not lure her any longer, chiefly because 
she hated the associations, but also because she knew her 
limitations. So she carefully invested her money and 
went to Europe, where she wandered about for several 
years, learning the language of the country she temporar- 
ily lived in. That secret she possessed intuitively. She 
once boasted to me that she could learn any language in 
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three months. She knew that a vocabulary of five hun- 
dred words, discreetly handled, could give one the appear- 
ance of fluency ; and beyond that she never cared. When 
she left for Europe it was with the avowed purpose of 
permanent celibacy, for her present name, Mrs. Chase, 
relieved her of the opprobrium of spinsterhood and 
afforded her all the advantages of married and single 
life without the drawbacks of either ; and had she not met 
Percy Oliver Lennox, to whom she was introduced in a 
Swiss hotel one summer afternoon, she might have car- 
ried out her intentions. What there was about the young 
minister that attracted Nancy is one of the psychological 
problems in the realm of matrimony not easily solved, but 
she made advances and quickly accomplished his con- 
quest. The fact that Mrs. Chase was the daughter of a 
clergyman must have appealed strongly to Mr. Lennox, 
who was really then looking for a wife and had taken the 
trip abroad partly on that account. Perhaps her twenty- 
eight thousand dollars had something to do with his 
readiness — for ministers, no less than ordinary mortals, 
are sometimes mercenary. In any event, the pair returned 
to America on the same steamer, and the announcement 
of their marriage shortly thereafter was descriptively 
entitled in a local newspaper, " A Steamer Romance." 

Upon her assuming the title of minister's wife, she 
acted the part with decorum, and the members of Mr. 
Lennox's congregation applauded his good taste. But 
after Dame Rumor peeped into this union more closely, 
she confined a thing or two to her benevolent sisters and 
they all in chorus asked, " Why did she marry him? " 

Percy Qliver Lennox — he always wrote his middle 
name in full — was the antithesis of his wife. He was 
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perhaps destined for bachelorhood, but through an over- 
sight of Providence (or to a clearer insight of Nancy) he 
fell a prey to the woman. However, he was pleased with 
his marriage. He really needed some one on whose 
opinion he could act. For in spite of being the leader 
of a flock, he was somewhat too phlegmatic. Nancy 
stimulated his energies. The fact is that he loved to sit 
quietly and daub his " still life " pictures much more than 
he did his ministerial duties. Possibly his congrega- 
tion, of whom Alfred K. Jessup was the overpowering 
influence, would have relieved Mr. Lennox from his un- 
pleasant task, but then Nancy arrived, and things 
changed. Mr. Jessup liked Mrs. Lennox and, what is 
more, he greatly admired her. 

After I had learned of Mrs. Lennox's past I never 
ceased to wonder how she had ever become reconciled 
to the position of a minister's wife in a small Indiana 
manufacturing town. The leopard did change his spots. 
Mrs. Lennox lived the life of a minister's wife with 
equanimity. She even seemed to enjoy it. Besides, 
with the growth of her little daughter grew her matronly 
qualities. 

Her devotion to her child was boundless. The 
mother and daughter, from the latter's earliest childhood, 
were inseparable. Mrs. Lennox literally never took her 
eyes off Norma. As she hM no other children, she gave 
her life to her daughter. It was a pleasant picture to see 
the pretty little girl, with the frank look of a gazelle, 
come down the aisle in church followed by the handsome 
Mrs. Lennox, the mother's eyes betraying her pride in her 
charming child. May God forgive me, it was this sight, 
rather than the worship of the Lord, that brought me to 
church many a Sunday. 
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But while I had followed Norma with my eyes for 
years it was only abstract beauty that drew me to her 
figure, the beauty of dawn, the beauty of a birch sapling, 
the beauty of the silken fringes of green corn. One day 
I became conscious of a different sensation. The sight 
of Norma sent an indescribable provoking pulsation to 
my heart, a mist akin to radiating heat before my eyes, 
and I was filled with an indefinable longing. I imagine 
it was thus that Adam and Eve felt when "their eyes 
were opened " after they had eaten of the forbidden 
fruit. Then I too heard the voice of the Lord God call- 
ing unto me, "Where art thou?" And I heard the Voice 
in the garden, and I was afraid ; and I hid myself. But 
the Voice called louder, and I came out from my hiding, 
abashed and offering excuses. 

That day I called at the home of Mr. Lennox to show 
him a portrait I had finished. For after I had made 
some progress in painting Mr. Denison exaggerated my 
talent to Mr. Lennox, when both of them sang my praises 
to Mr. Jessup, who promptly offered me a free scholarship 
in the Jessup Academy, a little art school founded by 
him, or rather by his wife. 

As I was about to press the door-bell Norma stepped 
out on the porch. I was somewhat taken back by the 
abrupt opening of the door, and in my slight embarrass- 
ment overlooked the fact that under the arm of the hand 
with which I raised my hat was my canvas, which slipped 
to the ground, thus adding awkwardness to my clumsy 
figure. With a sympathetic exclamation she stooped to 
pick up the framed canvas just in time to have her fore- 
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head meet mine on a level and in rather too close prox- 
imity for comfort. A despairing groan came from me 
but from her throat issued the sweetest, most girlish 
laugh I ever heard; it reverberates in my brain at this 
moment as I pen this trivial incident. I remained stand- 
ing dismayed beyond words. For as I glanced at her all 
my old sensitiveness to my deformity suddenly returned 
to me with crushing effect. The comparison between her 
and me flashed upon me. It annihilated my very desire 
to live. 

I tried to say something, but if I succeeded I never 
remembered what I had mumbled. Vaguely I recall that 
I soon walked back home, cowering, as it were, depressed, 
unhappy, hopeless. I felt as if my light had suddenly 
gone out. 

Ah, you laugh at my telling this as if it were really 
tragic, and you perhaps dismiss it as sentimental gush. 
But this is tragedy. Ignorance is the material of which 
comedies are made; knowledge is the framework of 
tragedy. My life has been tragic because I have always 
known myself and knew the true relationship of others 
to myself and to others, in whom I was interested. 

I returned home sneakingly, as if I had just perpe- 
trated an unpardonable crime. I brooded the rest of the 
day and the following evening. Mr. Denison looked at 
me apprehensively and Mrs. Denison said something 
about a doctor. I felt as if the earth were crumbling 
from under my feet. Yet what calamity had just befal- 
len me? The realization that I was in love with that 
fifteen-year-old girl and that I was a hunchback ! At this 
thought, the picture of Norma stood before my mind's 
eye — tantalizing, as the vision of Marguerite was flashed 
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upon Faust by Mephisto ; all her girlish beauty lured me 
with the seductiveness of sin, while at the same time I 
seemed to hear jeering, diabolic laughter in tones of 
mockery and derision. What else did I hear — did I hear 
it, or was it an hallucination? "The beauty and the 
beast ! " And across the span of years came back to 
me "the silly question" — Why didn't God make me 
beautiful ? 

When I had fully realized that I was madly in love 
with Norma I was overcome by a sense of shame and 
self-rebuking humiliation; the secret thought alone sent 
the blood to my face; my daring passion seemed to my 
own self a sacrilege. I was drawn to her from without 
and repelled from within. I pined away for the sight of 
her, for a mere glance, and dreaded the thought that she 
might see me — me, the ugly hunchback. Just then, as if 
over night, she had blossomed into girlhood; the hand 
of nature had just given her erstwhile expressionless, 
childish form the last touch which had shaped her into 
womanhood, with all the alluring charms of sex. 

I can see myself coming toward her several days later. 
I can see her supple body, as erect as an arrow, of the 
height of a full-grown woman and yet every line sug- 
gestive of the pliancy of the sapling ; with that indefinable 
freshness of youth — the freshness that is more seductive 
than beauty — exhaling from her like a perfume; in her 
eyes (the color of which I had not yet clearly learned) 
that strange candor which has never lost its witchery; 
in her frame that vigor which alone was enough to send 
a thrill through my being — I see her greeting me with a 
smile as welcome as if my presence did not in the least 
jar upon her! Yet, I remember, I grew faint at heart* 
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For I was conscious of my overpowering craving to touch 
her — yes, barely bring the tips of my fingers in contact 
with her long swinging arms, feel the clothes she wore — 
just have the back of my hand brush against her garment 
— to be able to talk to her in a tone as natural as when 
I talked to her father, or to Mr. Denison. But I was 
pursued by another consciousness besides that of a 
great desire; I saw the hopelessness of it all, the pro- 
voking mockery of nature. 

I remember that meeting. I remember the dress she 
wore (her dresses always seemed the most becoming), 
and how her hair was made up and the exact spot where 
she stopped me. It was she who stopped me. While 
I stood still, like an orderly before his superior officer, 
a creeping nervousness making me quiver, she told me 
how much she liked the last portrait I had submitted 
for her father's criticism — that fatal canvas, which, to 
tell the truth, would never have been submitted to Mr. 
Lennox had he not had the sweetest daughter in the 
world; for I knew even then that his opinions on art 
were not worth the wasting of his breath. There was 
so much kindness in her voice, in her look, in the manner 
she spoke to me, that every word was a soothing phial 
to my lacerated heart. I scarcely dared raise my eyes; 
the tips of her shoes and the hem of her dress were the 
only things about her I saw clearly. Once or twice I 
did lift my eyelids, and I have never forgotten the 
expression on her face. She looked at me as if she 
understood my great sorrow. Every word she uttered 
told me this. All my feelings melted with gratitude 
toward her. I could scarcely check* my rising impulse 
to fall on my knees and kiss the hem of her skirt. I 
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wanted to say something but could not. My emotions 
and sensitiveness were choking me. A great gladness 
filled my soul. I felt like a stray dog that suddenly feels 
the soothing stroke of a sympathizer's hand after it has 
been kicked and driven from door to door ; and, like the 
dog, all I could do was to raise my eyes to her for a 
second as only dumb animals can look when they are 
deeply grateful. 

Can I describe the state of my exultation for days and 
days after this meeting? My whole being was flooded 
with sunshine; the glow and warmth of Norma's sym- 
pathy cleared my very existence. For, while my vanity 
and pride always resented any manifestation of pity or 
even sympathy for me, I felt differently as regards 
Norma. True, the thought that she was pitying me 
humiliated me and filled me with corroding bitterness, 
yet I hungered for her pity, for her sympathy. What 
else could I expect from her or hope for? I was never 
audacious or impertinent enough to dream of her loving 
me. My burning love for her culminated in a supreme 
effort to paint her portrait. But as I did not dare ask her 
to sit to me I painted it from memory. I will not vouch 
for the accuracy of this portrait ; when I showed it to her 
in later years she ridiculed the idea of her resembling 
Raphael's Madonna — but I am certain that that portrait 
was a faithful presentation of that which I saw in her. 
Of course, I did not show the picture to her or to anyone 
else then, but, like a little heathen, I cherished my idol 
in my own privacy. 

In spite of the hopelessness of my passion, and my 
despair, I count the following year as that of supreme 
bliss. Though I suffered agony at being seen by Norma, 
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the ecstasy of seeing her overbalanced the pain. I called 
on her father on the most preposterous excuses and pre- 
texts. Love made me lie and flatter and cringe. I 
burned incense to the Rev. Percy Oliver Lennox and his 
wife, and fanned their vanity shamelessly, though in my 
mind I thought him a weak-kneed, hen-pecked husband, 
whose sermons were as stale as his canvases were lifeless, 
and her a calculating, insincere diplomat. Mr. Lennox 
took me at my word and repaid my flatteries with en- 
hanced kindness and counter-flatteries, but Mrs. Lennox 
saw through me and somehow dreaded me. Yes, she 
dreaded me, I could see that plainly enough. She dreaded 
and hated me, and yet tried to show me a smiling coun- 
tenance, though outside of my relations to Norma, as I 
was sure all who know me will attest, I was credulous 
and even gullible, and detested cringing and lying, 
never otherwise stooping to either of these contemptible 
subterfuges. If anything, it was my uncontrollable sense 
of truthfulness and pride, though the latter sprang from 
egotism, I grant, that has often made me disliked and 
shunned. 

But soon I had become a prey to unrest, the unrest 
known only to those afflicted with the creative faculty. 
I say afflicted, because the creative faculty is compelling, 
merciless, tyrannical. It is not the artist who possesses 
the creative faculty; it is the latter that possesses him. 
His logic, his expediency, even his will-power may rebel 
against it, may even unite with all the other powers in- 
herent in one, but to no avail — this ruthless tyrant rules 
them all. How often have I prayed from the very depth 
of my heart that I might be relieved from the fetters with 
which this tyrant had shackled me, that I might be like 
9 
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other men and pursue the even course of the masses! 
How often have I yearned for the brush and paint of the 
house painter, for the fiddle of the violin teacher, to smear 
or fiddle away at the rate of fifty cents an hour, and be 
at rest after the period of toil! How I have struggled 
against my tyrant, against his diabolic grip, and wanted 
to be let go that I might also enjoy the tranquillity of the 
laborer, of the tradesman ! But tear as I might, I found 
myself a mere splinter floating around a vortex and 
caught in its waves, gyrating again and again with the 
whirlpool as my ultimate fate. 

This unrest was unconsciously stimulated by Norma. 
Her luring power awakened in me slumbering ambitions. 
My boyish cravings for power, for strength, for beauty, 
rushed in upon me like a sweeping flood. Yet, I was 
keenly alive to my feebleness, to the bars of my destiny 
that enclosed me, and this knowledge added the strength 
of despair to my great desires. Without hoping or even 
daring to wish for the love of Norma, I yearned for 
conquest in other directions that I might come to her 
and say, " Norma, though I could not conquer you— 
nature has barred the way against me — I have made con- 
quests in other fields ! " Yes, this was the undercurrent 
of my unrest, and the thought of it filled me with a 
momentary sense of relief and whetted my appetite for 
greater struggle. Since physical power and physical 
beauty were denied me I determined to acquire other 
powers. And what would be as safe as the power which 
a painter wields? Without being seen, isolated in my 
study, I could express with brush and paint all my yearn- 
ing desires and battling conceptions. 

I first laid my plans before Mr. Denison, who encour- 
aged me with unstinted enthusiasm. 
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" Yes, Paris is the thing for you," he spoke up, the 
memory of his dead past leaping to his eyes. " A young 
fellow with your talents will make his mark there," he 
added exuberantly. "If I had had your gift of perspi- 
cacity and the virgin power you possess when I was your 
age I should not be a draughtsman at the Jessup Works 
to-day." There was a cadence of complaint in his voice, 
something I had never noticed before. 

That night I hardly closed my eyes. Two words 
danced before my mental eye like the fancy circles that 
floated before my eyes as I pressed them against my pil- 
low, trying to bring sleep to them — " Virgin power ! " 
Mr. Denison had said I had virgin power. The word 
power electrified my whole being. And it was I who 
possessed it! 

VI 

Now, as I try to reach across the rising gales of my 
stormy life for the incidents of my early days, my eyes 
wander to the day of my departure from the Jessup Loco- 
motive Works, from the quiet town in which I had made 
my home for over five years, from the generous and 
kindhearted Mr. and Mrs. Denison who had treated me 
with more love and affection than my own parents. 

It was a cloudy, drizzling day toward the end of 
September. My brain, too, was cloudy and my heart bur- 
dened. If I had been lachrymose my eyes would have 
vied with the misty sky above. But I always suppressed 
my sighs, buried my sorrows in my own heart, and 
checked the complaints that rankled in my breast. 

What perturbed me? Was it the feeling for the 
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people who had been to me kinder than parents — was it 
because of this that the world looked darker to me than 
the hovering blackness of the clouds overhead? Was it 
because I was to bid adieu to my benefactor, Mr. Alfred 
K. Jessup, who offered to pay my way abroad until I 
should make my art pay? Did I at last feel the approach- 
ing loss of the company of the Rev. Percy Oliver Lennox, 
who, notwithstanding his effeminate nature, had been 
helpful to me and rendered me innumerable services? 
Was there a single feeling of gratitude contributing that 
day to my great sorrow which the thought of leaving 
this place caused in me? I wish I could make a hero 
of myself. I wish I could arouse sympathy in the 
reader's heart by a presentation of my goodness against 
the world's evil, of my noble thoughts and deeds against 
the wrongs of others, but I desire to fathom my true 
depths. None of these noble sentiments penetrated my 
soul deep enough to cause any commotion or stir a heart- 
felt sorrow. Youth is too self-centred for genuine sym- 
pathy; sincere gratitude only comes with the mellow of 
riper years and through the purifying flame of suffering. 
Youth, like the radius of a circle, never extends beyond 
its own circumference. Youth has only one god that it 
worships — self ! What really stirred my very depths and 
engrossed my whole being was the thought of leaving 
Norma. 

That morning I began to make preparations for my 

departure by taking leave from my friends. I first 

went to Mr. Lennox. Again let me probe my heart. It 

was no unselfish feeling that made me think of him first. 

| Self-deception is as much a part of human nature as is 

• self-preservation. I may have deceived myself in think-. 
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ing that it was Mr. Lennox I wished to see to thank him 
for his many kindly acts, though if I had dared look into 
my inner heart I should have discovered that it was his 
daughter who drew me to his home first. The thought 
of the blank future — to rise in the morning without the 
sweetly whispering voice, " To-day you may see Norma " 
— of days and weeks and months and years, or perhaps 
without ever another glimpse of Norma — this secret 
thought had been eating into my brain ever since I had 
resolved to go abroad. 

I went early to Mr. Lennox's. After I had made my 
little speech of thanks, which I had mentally prepared 
on my way to his home, and added a few inane phrases 
of appreciation for the sole benefit of Mrs. Lennox, I 
still lingered a while. I saw Norma in the adjoining 
room, the door of which was ajar. I saw her standing 
with a text-book in her hand evidently glancing through 
her lesson. I was conscious of a great heat surging 
through me. Ah, if I only had the strength and courage 
to take one step and stretch out my hand to bid her fare- 
well and — touch her fingers! But I only directed an- 
other hungry look in her direction and, stammering a few 
more meaningless words to her father, left the house. 

After I had taken a few steps outside I paused. I 
knew she would have to pass here on her way to the 
High School. Presently I saw her father coming toward 
me and I sneaked into a yard, as if I were lying in wait 
to commit some crime — a tumult in my ears, a beating 
at my temples, a scorching heat in my mouth. I stood 
and waited; every minute seemed a feverish eternity. 
Soon I beheld Norma coming my way — Norma in her 
raincoat with those brass buttons — and while everything 
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about me was swimming before my eyes I saw her walk 
by my hiding. I had no speech to stop her and bid her 
good-by. All my sensitiveness to my deformity rushed 
in on me and crushed me. I walked away like one con- 
templating an evil deed and saved in the nick of time 
by a qualm of conscience. 

The rest of the morning I spent at home, walking 
about as if under a tottering scaffolding. Kind Mrs. 
Denison watched my detected countenance with moist 
eyes. The benevolent soul undoubtedly credited my sad- 
ness to nobler sentiments. Alas for the selfishness of 
youth! I did not give her a single thought. Norma 
had complete possession of my heart and brain, her 
image dispelled all else, every sigh that escaped with my 
breath was a stifled cry for her, and her alone. 

" Selfish ! " mutters the reader. I shall make no 
attempt to refute the charge. But did you ever criticise 
the floating gossamer in the stubble-fields, chased by the 
autumn winds? 

VII 

At length I went to Mr. Jessup. He had offered 
to pay my way abroad until I should meet with material 
success, but I decided to decline his generous offer, as I 
wished to fight my own way. For in the past few years 
I had saved up several hundred dollars, my personal ex- 
penses having been exceedingly small, owing to the 
kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Denison, and I wanted no 
financial assistance. 

As I passed the row of offices at the works leading to 
Mr. Jessup's private office I passed a well-dressed man, 
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who was ushered out by one of the errand boys and who 
gave me a sharp glance. His look was so keen and 
penetrating and angered that I could not help noticing 
him. I knew I had seen this man's face before but for 
the moment I could not place him. Besides, I was 
escorted by an errand boy who was showing me in, and 
I had no time to pause. Somehow, the man's face dis- 
turbed me, as one feels when one forgets something he 
is about to say. 

When I entered the presence of the locomotive mag- 
nate he was standing facing the window, with his back 
toward me. Fully a minute had passed before he was 
aware of my presence. As he turned I noticed the som- 
breness of sorrow on his tawny face; his gray, almost 
white, eyebrows which, contrasted strongly with his 
dark hair scarcely more than streaked with gray, looked 
ominous. Even when he welcomed me there was such 
an absent air about him that I doubted whether he 
saw me. 

Briefly I began to thank him for his generosity in the 
past and for the benevolence he was about to bestow upon 
me, adding that my appreciation for the latter was just 
as deep as if I accepted it. 

He turned sharply upon me, without his usual kindly 
look, as if I had aimed an insult at him. 

"Do you refuse the little assistance I've offered 
you ? " he inquired in a brisk tone, as if we were discuss- 
ing a business proposition. 

" I assure you," I repeated with overflowing grati- 
tude, " I appreciate your great kindness just as much 
as if I had accepted it. But I cannot — I wish to make 
my own fight in the world — I wish to struggle like every- 
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body else, and, if passible, conquer in the end by my 
own efforts — this is a world of struggle and conquest." 
I wound up my speech with sophomoric bravery. 

He jerked his head as if I had added insult to injury 
and stared at me for half a minute or so. 

"When did you get this theory of the world?" he 
asked, with a bitter smile, still standing and still evi- 
dently angered. " H'm — I've just heard it a few minutes 
ago, couched in the same language." Then he paused 
with something in his face as if a strange thought crossed 
his mind. " So," he added in what I thought a sarcastic 
tone, "you don't believe in Providence — you believe in 
each one directing his own destiny." 

He paused and looked at me as if he expected an 
answer. 

" I am sure I don't know enough about these things," 
I mumbled with becoming modesty, " but I do believe in 
destiny, and the destiny of all is to fight in the world and 
the strongest get the biggest portion." 

He laughed outright, to my embarrassment and dis- 
comfiture. " You remind me of the child who was asked 
whom he loved most, his father or mother, and he an- 
swered both," he said. After a short pause he asked, 
"But you don't believe in a just God regulating our 
affairs?" 

I did not answer. I somehow feared to confess. I 
thought of telling him of my "silly question," but I 
checked myself. 

I was soon leaving him. 

"All right, young man," he laid his hand on my 
shoulder, " make your fight. Some day you'll understand 
that all is guided by a just Providence. The scales of 
God weigh correctly." 
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Confused and ill at ease, I walked the line of busy 
offices, ticking typewriters and ringing telephones in 
my ears. The drift of Mr. Jessup's talk, his tone of 
voice, and his strange manner surprised me. I had not 
anticipated such a farewell, after all the kindness and 
personal friendship he and his son, Walt, had uninter- 
ruptedly bestowed upon me. 

Even after I had found myself outside I walked with 
a sense of great disappointment, my head dropping over 
my chest, when a voice hailed me by name. I raised my 
eyes and saw the man I had seen ushered out of Alfred 
K. Jessup's office as I was coming in. Another glance 
and I burst out, " Mr. Jessup ! " 

" Hush," he raised a finger. " In the first place, don't 
mister me — you know I hate that — and, secondly, I am 
no more Jack Jessup. I have been a respectable citizen 
since you saw me last." There was a mischievous smile 
around the corners of his mouth. " My name of late 
years has been John Wilson, and, as you see, my mus- 
tache lends me respectability. ,, His old chuckle followed. 

I gripped his hand with genuine joy. For in spite 
of his crimes I loved him, and the thought of him had 
often come to me and thrilled me. I was indeed delighted 
to hear his voice again. 

I scanned him from head to foot. He. did look re- 
spectable. He wore a dark English walking-coat, striped 
trousers, and a neat stiff hat. His mustache softened the 
expression of his sharp features. He now looked more 
bland and less shrewd. 

I gripped his hand again and jestingly said, " I con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Wilson. Your looks have improved." 

He eyed me closely with his old scrutiny, and said, 
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"And I can say the same of you, Raphael. You have 
grown considerably, and there is a more civilized color 
in your face — you don't look so much like a little gypsy 
as you did years ago." 

" Come, tell me all about yourself," I said anxiously. 

" Let us go over to my room at the Jessup Hotel and 
we can jaw to our heart's content." Then ironically, 
" No more cheap lodgings and saloons — we are respect- 
able, you know, and stop in a civilized man's hotel." 

As we walked over to the hotel I noticed that his old 
buoyancy and tiger-like litheness and strength were not 
as marked as they had been. I frankly made some com- 
ment upon this. 

" That damned respectability has done this," he burst 
out savagely. "I'm sick of it." 

We were soon in his room. It was luxuriously fur- 
nished. Jessup's Hotel was known as one of the finest 
in the Middle West. 

"Throw yourself into that cushioned arm-chair," 
Jessup said, as he, instinctively, I believe, turned the 
key in the door when we had entered his room. 

He produced an encased pipe from his pocket, and 
offered me a cigarette, which he drew from another 
pocket. Noticing my eye on the pipe-case, he said, with a 
chuckle, "Respectability all over." 

I lighted my cigarette from his match and looked at 
him in silence. 

" I see you are dying with anxiety to know what 
good fortune has struck me." He voiced my thoughts 
correctly. " 'Tis very simple. I discovered a rich 
brother. The brother is no other than Alfred K. Jessup, 
whose home I twice burglarized." 
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He stopped as if to give me a chance to gain my 
breath after this surprise, for I had not yet learned of this 
relationship. 

"Yes, Raphael, the course of life is mysterious. If 
you had not crossed that little grove that night I should 
still have been serving my sentence and might never 
have known that I had a brother who is one of the 
wealthiest men in the country." 

I continued to stare at him as if he were disclosing 
the secrets of the East. 

When I made my escape that night," he continued, 
I managed to return to town early in the morning, after 
I had hidden the spoils. I was anxious to know what had 
become of you, for I knew you'd be caught and brought 
into police court next morning. I was there when court 
opened and waited, when my attention was drawn to 
a man who had just entered and in whose direction all 
eyes were turned. ' Alfred K. Jessup,' a murmur passed 
from one to the other in the crowded court-room. I had 
never seen him, but my first glance took my breath 
away. He is the very image of my father, except for the 
eyes, which are mother's. For a moment I forgot all 
about you and stared at the capitalist. However, nothing 
definite suggested itself; I did not think there was any 
relationship between us, no mbre than I began to ques- 
tion my own identity. When your case was called I 
scrutinized him very closely. Poor boy that you were ! " 
Jack Jessup laughed sympathetically. " You innocently 
gave away my whole secret ; you told them all you knew 
about me. Then a strange thing flashed across my brain. 
For I noticed something peculiar in Alfred's face when 
the judge remarked ' Jessup steals from Jessup.' When 
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he took you out to the judge's private room I followed 
you out of the court-room and looked still more closely 
at Alfred — you see, to me he was simply Freddie, and 
it had not struck me that Freddie might become Alfred. 
I then returned to the court-room and waited until the 
judge disposed of your case and again stared at Alfred. 
I then knew he was a relative, though I didn't know how 
close. Next I went to Chicago and dropped a line to him. 
Of course I did not tell him the truth in the letter; I 
told him I had just discovered that he was a relative of 
mine and incidentally told him who I was. I got an 
answer by return mail. I was asked to come to see him 
at once. I dressed up decently and presented myself 
at his office a few days later. 'It's like the story of 
Joseph and Benjamin in the Bible/ says he when I 
came in. Alfred K. is great on quoting the Bible," 
added Jack ironically. 

At this point a key was turned in the door on the out- 
side, making me turn my eyes in that direction. 

" It's only the chambermaid wanting to clean up the 
room," he enlightened me and then resumed his story. 

"After a heart-to-heart talk, during which he told 
me his history since he had left home, I paid him in the 
same coin and told him mine. Nothing moved him so 
much as when I told him I was a burglar, and an escaped 
convict at that. He covered his face with both hands and 
sat dumb for a few minutes. Then he asked me what he 
could do for me. His tone had changed so much that it 
did not sound like the same voice that had welcomed me 
only an hour before. ' A burglar! ' he kept repeating to 
himself. He then picked himself up, left his office for a 
few minutes and returned with a packet of money. 
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' Here/ says he, ' that'll be of some help to you.' I flared 
up. I stood up and spurned his money. ' I didn't come to 
beg of you/ says I. ' I did not seek for my brother that he 
might give me charity. I want you to be a brother to me/ 
" He looked at me for a moment without saying 
anything. Then he said, ' What more can I do for you 
— you are a burglar, a fugitive from justice ' 
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You can save me/ says I. 'With your influence 
you can procure a pardon for me and I'll promise you'll 
never be ashamed of me again/ " 

" He shook his head. ' You are asking for the impos- 
sible, Jack. Can I acknowledge to the world that the 
man who burglarized my own home is my brother — the 
man who is a byword in the country as a reckless vaga- 
bond and criminal — I have a family, Jack; I have a 
grown-up son and daughter — think what it might mean 
to them ! ' 

" He argued with me for a long time until the tears 
came to his eyes and I softened. It was a long time since 
I had shed tears, but I did then. He arranged with me 
that I should go to any city I pleased, change my name 
and habits and become respectable, and he would supply 
all my wants. We agreed upon the terms and to this 
day I have kept my word — that job at Alfred's house was 
the last I ever did/' 

" And what have you done all these years ? " my curi- 
osity prompted me to ask. 

" That's the joke of it all/' he laughed. " I took to 
religion for a time. I don't know what did it — maybe 
it was the meeting with Alfred and his tears — you know, 
Alfred K. is a great churchman. I did some evangelizing 
for a time. I am not struck on it much now, but I still 
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like the Bible — it's a great book, I always carry it with 
me;" and thus speaking he pulled out from his coat 
pocket a Bible bound in flexible leather. " So I've been 
reading the Bible most of the time since I saw you last." 

His old chuckle came again. After his serious utter- 
ances, his chuckle chilled me. 

"And what about your philosophy of life?" I re- 
minded him of the night in the woods. For I had 
reflected upon his story frequently. 

" I am back at it," he responded with a snappy change 
of tone and countenance. " It's this 'that brought me 
here to-day. I am tired of respectability." He pro- 
nounced the last word with an emphatic accent on every 
syllable. " I don't believe I was cut out for an evange- 
list. Life has ceased to interest me since I took up this 
evangelizing business. I want struggle, I want fight, I 
want conquest." 

He uttered these clauses as if he bit off their ends. 
There was vim, almost hungry ferociousness, in his voice. 
He paused, looking with his old keenness in front of 
him. When he resumed he spoke somewhat absently. 

" When I presented myself to my brother this morn- 
ing he received me with open arms. He quoted scripture 
by the yard to show me conclusively that in Kingdom 
Come I'll be the whole show. He was so happy because 
of my reformation, and commended me on my great 
strength of character. I listened to his overflow in 
silence. Then I briefly told him that I could not stand 
this life any longer, that I had borne it with fortitude long 
enough. He sat still and stared at me, and I unloosened. 
I want activity, I told him — I wish to redeem myself 
in this world instead of the next." 
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" ' What do you mean? ' he gasped, as if he did not 
understand a word I said." 

" ' I am only forty-seven years old, in the prime of 
life/ said I, ' and this psalm singing and preaching have 
taken the guts out of me. I am dead. I am John Wilson, 
Evangelist, paralyzed and petrified — I stay pickled in 
brine and vinegar, preserved for heaven. I'm tired of 
this/ says I. ' I want to be Jack Jessup again and reform 
Jack Jessup, not John Wilson. You can do it. A word 
from you now — with the good record of five years to my 
credit — will bring me a pardon from the Governor or 
President. I am a skilful mechanic, and I want to work. 
I want to evangelize the world by the conversion of Jack 
Jessup— you understand/ says I, 'Jack Jessup, master 
cracksman, outlaw, sinner. I turned the whole thing 
over in my head and said to myself that I was right and 
you and your people are wrong. Treat me right and I'll 
be your friend — 111 be as respectable as any of you — ill- 
treat me and I am your enemy — yes, master cracksman, 
outlaw and sinner/ 

" This dope had been singing in my brain for months 
and months, and I let out the whole thing with a rush. 

" After I had stopped, Alfred stood up and, standing 
with his eyes fixed on me, said, ' You ask too much of 
me. You asked me the same thing when you first discov- 
ered me and I told you it was impossible. I grant you 
that I can procure a pardon for you, but you must think 
of me and my family. You remember how our father 
treated us and I am trying to make up for his sins by 
my treatment to my children. In spite of inquisitive 
people I have kept my origin secret — no one but yourself 
knows where I came from or to whom I belong. I want 
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to give my children every advantage I was denied. 
Think of the sensation — Alfred K. Jessup the brother 
of Jack Jessup the outlaw — the notorious cracksman an 
uncle of Walt and Lucia Jessup, my children. The 
newspapers will spread my early history broadcast. The 
father of Alfred K. Jessup was a sot and his mother a 
washerwoman, will look very well in a headline in large 
black type. Jack, I know you want to be fair with me/ 

"There were again tears in his eyes. I felt I was 
softening, but I burst out by sheer will-power. 'Why 
don't you think of me, Fred ! While you ran away from 
home, and in your pursuit of conquest never gave a single 
thought to your poor mother, brothers, and sisters, whom 
you had left behind you with a drunken father, I stayed 
at home and tried to help them. I went to work before I 
was eleven. I never spent for myself but gave every 
penny I earned to mother for the kids. I told you how I 
became a burglar. If I were as selfish and as ambitious 
as you, maybe I, too, might have been respectable to-day. 
The great law of struggle and conquest never entered 
my mind until long after mother had gone and the kids 
had strayed to the four corners of the earth. You and 
your kind pose as Christians, why don't you act like one? 
You and your kind have made me and my kind what we 
are. Our blood is on your hands. It's up to you now. 
You can acknowledge me before the world as your 
brother and save me, or deny me and send me back to 
my kind.' 

" He then gave me a lot of Christian hot-air, quoted 
scripture parables, and told me it was all the work of 
Providence and that we were not to question the wisdom 
of our Maker. I am done with him ; " and Jack Jessup 
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raised his head in a manner that reminded me of his old 
self. " I'll see what I can do for myself. I am sick 
of the preaching business. The primal law still rules 
the universe, struggle and conquest/' 

I then told him all that had happened to me since we 
had separated and that I was to leave for Europe that 
evening. 

"You'll succeed, Raphael, if you bear one thing in 
mind," Jessup said as I was taking leave of him, " and 
that is conquest. That is the whole scheme of the uni- 
verse, all preaching to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Those who preach the doctrine of humility and submis- 
sion don't practise it. Christ himself never did, either. 
His aim in life was conquest. In the words of the 
Scripture, Conquest says, 'He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me: and he that 
loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of 
me/ Make for conquest even if you have to walk over 
the bodies fallen by your hand. That's Nature's own 
law." 

VIII 

Full of unrest and passionate upheaval I left Jack 
Jessup. His words about conquest at any cost rang in 
my ears, they spurred me on, a strange impetus in my 
blood, as I made my way home to prepare for my long 
journey. They seemed pregnant with significance; 
wherever I turned they called to me in luring sounds. 
Jessup's presence had made me even forget Norma. 
There was something about his personality and his speech 
that were overpowering. 

"Conquest — conquest— conquest " hummed in my 
10 
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brain almost mcaninglessly. His fluent speech and re- 
port of his meeting with his brother, together with his 
theory of force, bewitched yet stunned me. I loved the 
suggestiveness of power. In the concrete, I shuddered at 
the thought. I could not bear to see an insect suffer ; I 
could not bear the cry of a babe, so sharp was the pain 
it caused me ; I could not tolerate the idea of my forcing 
anybody to do my will against his own will. Yet the 
word conquest lured me with the fascination of a thou- 
sand charms and filled my heart with a thousand desires. 
" Conquest — conquest— conquest," I murmured to my- 
self with a sense of rising exhilaration. 

Little did I understand that at that very moment I 
was already practising Jack Jessup's theory of conquest. 
What was my absorbing selfishness? What made me, on 
the day of my parting with my kind benefactors, Feni- 
more Denison and his wife, forget them and think con- 
stantly of Norma? What made me so desirous to go 
abroad, without a single thought for the goodness of 
anyone else? Was I not taking the first step over the 
bodies fallen through struggle? 

But none of these noble thoughts filled my mind that 
day. Above all the voices around me conquest was call- 
ing me across the tumultuous sweep of the sea. 

"Take this little package," Fenimore Denison said 
as he threw his arms around me and blessed my jour- 
ney, " but promise me not to open it until you've reached 
Paris." 

Mrs. Denison stood by, her face glowing with benign 
sweetness. 

I thrust the little packet into my breast-pocket with 
scarcely a look at it. 
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Not until three weeks later, gloomily seated in a 
shabby attic in rue de Condi, did I think of the packet 
and of the people who had given it to me. I tore it open 
and found a note, which ran as follows: 

" Dear Raphael. — You persisted in your desire to pay 
us for our hospitality and we yielded. The contents will 
be of some use to you in Paris — I remember the days of 
struggle I passed in that city. Your affectionate friend, 
Fenimore Denison." 

The packet contained a draft on Credit Lyonais for 
every cent I had ever paid him for board and lodging. 

It was then, with the draft in my hand, the light oi 
my lamp a circle of fiery beams before my moist eyes, that 
I remembered the good people with the feeling I owed 
them. Everything that was best in me longed for them, 
longed to kneel before them and bless their memory. 
Yes, I did then shed tears of remorse as I recalled the 
evening of my departure, standing on the rear platform of 
a New- York-bound train, which was pulling out of the 
little station, Mr. and Mrs. Denison tenderly waving fare- 
well to me, and I, blinded by selfish desires, lured by the 
siren voice of conquest, never for a moment giving my 
benefactors a single thought. There was only one 
thought in my mind — Norma; Norma who, though un- 
consciously, stood for conquest 



PART THE FOURTH 



THE ACHE OF BLOSSOMING 



I have no inclination to dwell upon my early struggles 
in Paris. I arrived there in a brooding state of mind, 
owing to my having learned, when I had stopped at my 
native place, that my father had died and that my mother 
had remarried and was worshipping her second husband 
with the same ardor and devotion she had bestowed upon 
her first. No, I cannot say it was my deep-seated love 
for my father that his loss so depressed me — for while 
we always love our mothers we love our fathers only in 
proportion to their treatment of us ; but the irony of his 
life teased me grimly, so to speak. I had learned that two 
weeks before his death he had received a call to become 
the organist from a large and fashionable church in 
Cincinnati. As he would have said, the eternal injustice 
of things was demonstrated by his very death at that time 
— just as fortune had begun to smile upon him. The 
life line is always snatched away from us just as it comes 
within our reach. 

Besides, I am almost ashamed to confess it, I did not 
quite like the City of Silvery Lights on my arrival there. 
My provincial American viewpoint had made me cross- 
eyed ; I looked at one thing and saw another. The real 
Paris, the Paris that has since become to me enchantment 
itself, I missed. 

When I speak of struggles, I have no reference to 
material struggles. Not that I had not undergone many. 
Many a morning I lay in bed till midday for the sheer 
joy of saving a meal, and spent many a winter evening in 
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a cafe because I bad neither the coal nor the kerosene to 
keep me comfortable in my dingy studio, which was also 
my lodging. But these privations were the common lot 
of thousands of other kindred souls. Alas ! much of the 
poetry and quaint charm of the Latin Quarter are fast 
passing away, but the heart-aches of shattered hopes, the 
poignant pain of bridled ambitions, the stifled cries of 
cravings unsatisfied are as palpably present to-day as they 
were in the heyday of Bohemianism. Like our own 
sweat-shop, it no longer conjures up the picturesque 
scenes and dramatic situations of yesterday, but the pov- 
erty and squalor and the throbbing affairs of the heart 
are as tragic and pathetic to-day as they were in the 
joyous days of " Mademoiselle Mimi." At last we have 
learned to call a spade by its right name — poverty is 
poverty. 

In fact, had it not been for a few episodes, which, as 
I view them now retrospectively, were links in the chain 
of my life, I should have passed by this period of hardship 
and struggle— hardship and struggle in spite of the many 
compensatory hours of heavenly bliss — without wasting 
so much as a drop of ink. I stick to my text : life is only 
a series of episodes strung together; the rest does not 
count. 

But no matter what Paris, or the Latin Quarter, has 
been to others, to me, ungainly, undersized, with the un- 
slakable conquest-thirst of a giant, after a space it proved 
a balm. Not that it brought the things I desired nearer 
my reach ; not that, like others of my craft, I did not suffer 
the pangs of the unattainable; not that I was immune 
from all the throbbing passions that this city with its 
thousands of luring voices is stimulating— on the con- 
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trary, I found myself like a target in front of unfailing 
marksmen struck by every fiery bolt — but in that mael- 
strom of panting wants and desires I was a mere atom 
of spray, swept by the current and deafened by the 
turbulent voices about me. I loved the mad pulsations 
of its sensuous blood, I loved the burning breath of its 
perfumed mouth, I loved the seductive tone of its en- 
chanting voice. Ah, Paris; a thousand images leap to 
my brain when I think of you ! I see you as a playing 
fountain of gorgeous colors ; I see you as a dense, great 
forest, echoing the song of birds and stirring with the 
buzz of insects; I see you as a voluptuous woman of 
many charms, holding her lover in her warm arms and 
intoxicating him with her yielding passion — I see you as 
Nature itself, heedless and capricious and maddened with 
your powers! 

For a time the Latin Quarter cured me of morbid 
sensitiveness to my deformity. I felt obliterated. I felt 
like a tiny insect crawling unobserved around the verdure 
of the woods. Paris is the city where one can wear his 
evening clothes in the morning, his bath-robe in the even- 
ing, promenade in pajamas, in garments of gold or in 
tattered rags ; where people are driving their hobbies so 
madly that they leave everybody else unselfishly alone. 
I felt myself a part of this great cosmos, seeing yet with- 
out being seen. 

But during this period of contentment my work suf- 
fered. I studied and labored, but my efforts lacked the 
glow of creation. Having always learned quickly I bene- 
fited greatly by the instructions I was receiving in Dela- 
croix's — the tricks of clever artists — and by the numerous 
points I picked up in my daily rambles through the 
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Louvre, but the more I gained in technique the more I 
lost in creative spontaneity. I painted and painted and 
painted indefatigably but my work expressed nothing; 
it was devoid of depth and soul. I was not suffering 
keenly enough. I breathed upon the embers of my soul, 
but the embers, while still warm, would not flame up. 
There was no great sorrow in my heart to stir them. 
Creation springs only from sorrow, ecstasy divine. The 
greatest sorrow of all sorrows, yet the sweetest and the 
dearest, is love, without which no artistic expression can 
come, no creation can come into being. Sorrow is the 
god of genius, happiness the inspiration of talent. 

But it is only now that I can analyze these things with 
the calmness of a logician. Then I was conscious only 
of my lethargic state without knowing its causes. I 
was in despair. I did not think of Norma, but she was 
only a star that had twinkled a moment and was lost in 
the blue firmament, leaving behind the remembrance of 
its brilliancy and the uncertainty of ever coming into 
view again. Norma was now more unattainable than ever 
— though in my wildest dreams I had never hoped to 
win her — and once one realizes that the object of his 
desires is absolutely unattainable one's heart resigns 
to destiny. While I still loved to dream of her, her 
image was no more to me now than the child's fancy of 
fairies and seraphim, and caused me no deeper sorrow 
than the child's on discovering the fairies gone. What 
but the burning fire of love can awaken selfish youth? 

Happily I was not long without a deep sorrow. 
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II 

The cause of my sorrow was a young girl in a patis- 
serie at a stone's throw from my lodgings. She was the 
patissiir's daughter, who waited on customers. She 
captivated all my passions the first time I caught sight 
of her standing behind the counter, with her hands 
on the edge of the marble slab, bidding me "Bon jour, 
monsieur," while the jingling of the door-bell, which 
announced my entrance, was still ringing merrily in a 
dying cadence. 

I remember the first meeting. u Que voulez vous, 
monsieur?" in a tinkling voice. I mumbled my desire. 
"Merci, monsieur;" and directed her arms toward a 
pile of fresh brown petits pains. "Void, monsieur — 
merci, monsieur — au revoir, monsieur;" and the door- 
bell jingled again as merrily as before. 

I was outside on the sidewalk with a paper bag in my 
hand (in which were "little breads" I did not want), 
indefinable specks floating before my eyes, a hallucination 
in my brain, a quiver through my frame. That was in 
the morning. I bought some more "little breads" at 
noon and still more in the evening (for which my 
concierge's dog was grateful to me, I know). I had 
fallen in love with the brown "little breads." A few 
days later the concierge's dog made a sound similar to 
a hiccough and ran away with a revengeful look in his 
sad eyes as I came near him. A week later I saw the 
garbage-gatherer carry away a heavy sack of stale 
" little breads " from the back of our court-yard. I do 
not know whether or not any police investigation fol- 
lowed. 
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The " little breads " had become a source of inspira- 
tion to me. I spread them out on my table, which was 
at the left of my easel, and with a glance now and then 
at the dainty little brownies I made quick and bold strokes 
upon the canvas. (This canvas is now in Norma's 
possession. ) The result is even satisfactory to me 
to-day. It is the picture of a young girl which I was 
then painting from memory. I did not produce a face 
of beauty, but rather a face that suggested beauty 
hidden and undeveloped — the beauty of an unopened rose- 
bud : the slight curl of the green leaflet's edge, the tip of 
the covered petal, an escaping silky fringe, a whiff of 
perfume, a few drops of dew rolling down the curved 
surface; the exquisite beauty sleeping within, which is 
soon to awaken and emit its fragrant breath; the sug- 
gestiveness of the strip between a pretty woman's boot 
and the hem of her skirt. I needed no one to sit to me 
for this portrait. Every feature was well defined in my 
memory, every line and shade stood before me with life- 
like vividness. I remember I had considerable difficulty 
in my attempt to give the skin effect of the face. The 
color of my vision's cheeks was a combination of tints, 
akin to pink and yet not pink, which seemed to change its 
hue at the slightest touch, like the undulating ripples of 
a wind-driven pond, and produce an entirely different 
combination of tints, more pale, more delicate, more inde- 
finable. What pains I took with the drop of her eyelids ! 
I wanted the picture to show that captivating something 
which was in the drop of her lids and, raising them, 
* disclosed the softest black iris framed in milky white, 
with that softness of eye to which the French woman is 
the sole heir. I did not find it hard to paint her black 
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hair combed back from a very low forehead and that 
ravishingly beautiful bust, which stirred almost im- 
perceptibly and at times moved with a sudden, quick 
pulsation, like a little kitten asleep and awakening with a 
leap at the merest touch. 

I need not add that I thought the picture a faithful 
likeness of the patissiir's daughter, except the many 
charms my eye saw in her and could not convey to the 
canvas. What I found strange about the girl was her 
striking resemblance to Norma. Not so much in her 
features as in her freshness and captivation, although to 
my eyes one was the prototype of the other. I am not 
saying this lest I might seem fickle and unfaithful to 
Norma, whom I had worshipped so shortly before. I 
am not offering any apologies for my inconstancy. Con- 
stancy is a catch-word, the lure, the flaunt of the incon- 
stant women — the constant women as well as the constant 
men never talk of constancy. Constancy is not a virtue 
but, like extreme piety, it is bigotry. Only bigots are 
constant. The lover of only one woman in the world, 
like the lover of only one flower, one necktie, or one 
color, is a monomaniac. And although the story of my 
life is the story of a life's devotion to one woman I do 
not wish to have it inferred that I ever thought myself 
normal on the subject of love. One is not in love with 
the man or woman but rather with the fancy one forms of 
a man or woman. My fancy supplemented in Norma 
what I failed to see in her with my physical eye, though 
I am saying this philosophically based upon study and 
observation in others. As for myself, Norma literally 
possessed, and still possesses (even to greater extent) 
all the charms with which my fancy clothed her, Now, 
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at the period I speak of, my young heart, longing for 
love, leaped from Norma to the patissiir's daughter, 
though my vision never changed. Everything I had seen 
in Norma I now saw in the patissiir's daughter, and 
I wondered at the close resemblance of the Parisian girl 
to the American. 

Shortly after I did discover a difference between the 
two. My burning longings for Norma were subtle and 
indefinite, and those for the patissiir's daughter made 
me conscious of the same feelings that green apples had 
in my childhood. Ah, the child's desire to imbed its 
teeth in that green, poisonous, sour immaturity — a desire 
absent at the sight of the ripe and mellow fruit ! It was 
this incompleteness of the green apple that drew me to 
this girl with maddening intensity. How shall I de- 
scribe this love? There, I see it now, though I must 
resort to sensuous terms in expressing it. It was her 
stirring young bosom, her bare arms, the passionate heat 
in her face that sent a current of fire to my blood. I 
somehow managed to touch her fingers when she handed 
me the "little breads," when I handed her the money, 
when I got the change — for my artfulness taught me to 
give her larger coins than the amount of the purchase — 
and the touch set my whole frame a-quiver. A new 
sense of conquest was now awakening within me. I 
spent numberless hours in wistful musing — musing of 
the ethereal bliss of clasping her to my breast with my 
arms around hers (which were round and plump and 
pink and seemingly boneless), and that young, sweet, 
warm-blooded, palpitating creature trembling like a young 
bird caught in the woods and held tenderly in the hollow 
of one's hand. Yes, as I mused in the twilight, in the 
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darkness of the night, all alone, my eyes open without 
seeing, my fancy would take this girl to a shady forest, 
a deserted island, the highest peak of a mountain — always 
far and beyond the reach of other mortals, alone with 
the patiss&r's daughter. The rest of my fancy was a 
dream of ecstasy. . . . 



These were idle dreams of my fancy in the privacy 
of my room, but when I found myself in her presence, 
she as naive and unconcerned as the counter between us, 
I stood trembling with uncontrollable nervousness and 
something akin to epileptic spasms seemed coming over 
me. How I craved her ! I lay awake at night, feasting 
my imagination upon her delightful — I have almost said 
delicious — form. Did I love her? I thought I did at the 
time as you, whoever you are, imagine you do the woman 
you now desire to possess — as I loved the green apples 
in my childhood. With maturity (and very few, even old \\\ 
people, ever reach maturity) comes the love of maturity. 
The vast majority of the world love green apples. 

I do not intend to argue with you, nor am I disposed 
to censure or criticise your nature, as I do not care 
whether or not you criticise mine ; I only wish to interpret 
myself to myself and at the same time allow you a peep 
into your own heart ; I wish, like the good-natured maud- 
lin drunkard, to throw my arms around you, brother, and 
weep on your shoulder for the sheer joy of shedding 
tears and tell you that I sympathize with you because 
you are drunk. We are only tiny drops sent flying to 
the shore by a splashing wave, mere cinders escaped 
from between the hammer and the anvil, no more than 
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soap bubbles blown into the air by a self-amusing Creator, 
and we can neither boast of our lustre nor blame ourselves 
for our quick evanescence or peccancy. But enough — 
I am again wandering. 

At last — it was in the twilight, as I had often pic- 
tured myself in the shades of the woods, with the song 
of forest birds in my ears — I took a step toward con- 
quest. It was in the languid twilight of a summer day. 
I came into the patisserie and saw my heart's desire in 
her usual place behind the counter. I could hardly distin- 
guish her features because of the haze of the hour, the 
lights not having been yet lit. 

" Good evening, monsieur," she greeted me familiarly 
in her enticing voice, and hurrying from behind the 
counter she added, " You'll please wait a moment. Ill 
make a light." 

She was about to walk past me when her nearness 
overpowered my senses and seizing her hand, I mur- 
mured in a voice trembling with passion — " Mademoiselle, 
je vous — je vous aime " 

For a second or two she paused as if bewildered, then 
withdrew abruptly with a little cry and fled into the 
room back of the shop. 

I remained standing almost senseless for a moment. 
I had not quite realized what I had done. 

" Papa, go and wait on that man — I am afraid of 
him "-—I presently heard her voice in the adjoining room. 

A submerging heat shot over me. I felt as if some 
one had suddenly felled me with a blow. I ran out of 
the patisserie. 
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III 

That night I made no light in my room. I sat in 
darkness, my eyes directed questioningly through my open 
window at the sky and the floating moon ; in a mysterious 
sort of way I demanded an explanation; I demanded 
justice from the heavenly bodies. The " silly question " 
came back to me across the expanse of time, and at its 
heels came another trailing along. Since the Creator had 
denied me physical charm, why had he not also denied me 
the sense of craving physical beauty? Why this torture 
from Him, Who, I had been taught, guided every one's 
destiny and guarded one's path ? A thousand other simi- 
lar questions rushed in upon me. I had never read any 
philosophy, and all philosophical speculations and theories 
were foreign to me, but without knowing I touched upon 
the unanswerable questions that from the immemorial 
have puzzled philosophers, ancient and modern, and, like 
them, I found myself like a child playing with the sand 
and pebbles of the beach asking the secrets of the mur- 
muring waves in the vast ocean. 

My restless being was lashed into a storm of mystify- 
ing passions. The little incident at the patisserie proved 
a goading, luring incentive. I had now found myself. 
Hitherto I had only vaguely understood myself ; the call 
of nature had come to me in a small, still voice ; now it 
came in a boisterous clamor, filling my whole being 
with its resonance. That sleepless night had transformed 
me from immature youth to feverish manhood. I had 
suddenly become conscious of the keen appetites that 
gnaw at man's vitals. And from the very depth of my 
agony sprang another unanswerable question. Since no 
11 
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union is sacred, so the poets tell us and even the theolo- 
gians preach, unless mutual love exists between the 
sexes, and since I was an object of repugnance to the 
sight of woman, how then could I act in harmony with 
nature? Did the Creator bring beings into the world to 
tantalize them? 

The last two questions stuck in my brain and would 
not let themselves be banished. They embittered my 
whole existence. My faith in a heavenly Father was 
being shaken. Was the dream of the poets a delusion? 
Was the sacrament of the church mere prattle and false- 
hood? Was my Creator omnipotent and merciless or 
kind but powerless? Of what earthly significance was 
the moral code, the code based upon the theory that no 
union between the sexes is moral unless mutual love 
exists ? 

For months I stayed in my studio and worked as if 
I had been imprisoned therein. Cain's mark was on my 
brow though I had not slain a brother. 

However, my forced isolation did not hush the clamor- 
ing voice of nature; on the contrary, its voice waxed 
louder and louder, and lured me with a sweetness of 
sirens, with the irresistible power of overwhelming 
forces. As it is often said of government officials, every 
man or woman has his or her price. It was not virtue that 
kept me chaste but a high-strung sense of fastidiousness. 
Virtue alone, unaccompanied by fear of consequences, has 
never checked anyone from sinning. The thousands of 
rouged women walking up and down the boulevards 
filled me with a sickening loathing instead of seductive 
charm ; at times, in passing the streets, I literally turned 
my head aside to spare myself the sense of revulsion 
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which these creatures provoked in me. Deformed though 
I was, none but the most beautiful and refined appealed 
to me. 

Late one summer evening I left my room and walked 
down Boulevard St. Michel toward the Luxembourg 
Gardens. It was several weeks after the unhappy incident 
in the patisserie. I had been brooding and pondering 
grave questions and at last reached an anarchic conclu- 
sion : the moral code was a protest against Nature ! I now 
walked leisurely in the glaring lights of the streets and 
stared brazenly at the idle crowds that serried the side- 
walks. They all seemed happy, reckless, unrestrained, 
their movements swayed by the beating time of Nature. 
I watched everybody about me as if I had looked at them 
the very first time in my life. I now looked Nature in 
the face unflinchingly. Yes, Nature. The women walked 
gingerly, their skirts in hand in a manner that showed 
their shapely figures underneath, their heads slightly 
thrown back so that their eyes spoke the coaxing lan- 
guage of their hearts, every gesture a call, a lure, a snare. 
And the men responded honestly, shamelessly, as shame- 
lessly and honestly as Nature herself. 

I walked on and on until I reached the darkened, 
shadowy, circular enclosure of the Gardens. The shadows 
of the tall iron bars of the Luxembourg gave the side- 
walk around it the appearance of a winding staircase, 
the imaginary steps of which were trodden by the light 
feet of girls, who paused frequently and looked at me 
questioningly. I hurried on. Their looks sent poisoned 
arrows through me. My cheeks tingled with shame be- 
cause of a strange sensation that was rising within me. 
I moved closer to the iron fence, closer to the shadow, 
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ashamed of the cabmen along the curbstone, some of 
whom were dozing on the boxes of their fiacres, while 
others were seated in the doors of their carriages, draw- 
ing at cigarettes. I averted my face from the passers-by. 
I feared lest they would read my secret feelings. Then 
the clock in the tower of the Senate House struck the 
hour. I counted the strokes. It was midnight. There 
was sensuous languor in the hot summer air, and the 
leafy trees made seductive shadows, and the light foot- 
steps spelled words of passion. I caught sight of a 
pretty girl's face coming toward me, but just then a 
young man stopped her. They halted and exchanged a 
few words, then walked on a couple of steps, halted 
again and talked in low tones, then turned to the curb. 
A click of a carriage-door, a cabman mounting his box, 
a crack of a whip, and the pretty girl and the young man 
disappeared in the stream of rolling cabs under the 
silvery lights of the boulevard. Now my heart beat 
faster as if with sudden fright; everything within me 
quivered. . • . 

IV 

Whenever I found myself in the throes of agony, 
helplessly beating against the bars of destiny, I threw 
myself into my work with utter self-effacement and 
soon emerged saved and with brighter spirits. Thus 
I mastered my present grief and banished all the annoy- 
ing problems that had beset me. Life once more had 
become a flawless tune. Hunchback though I was, the 
lullaby of youth again chimed in my ears as sweetly as 
in the ears of those more favored by Nature, and the 
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rhythm of the cradle rocked me to sweet slumber and 
dreams. 

Presently autumn came and the long evenings of win- 
ter. The cafe on the corner of the Place de la Sor- 
bonne lured me with all its magic sweetness. Evening 
after evening, after my days of indefatigable work, I 
found myself against one of the mirrored walls of this 
cafe, a bock on the white marble table before me, a pipe 
or cigarette between my lips, cloudlets of smoke sailing 
in the air, the mingling of hundreds of voices singing in 
my ears like sensuous music, the flood of silvery lights 
coming down from the ceiling, from the walls, reflecting 
their dazzling glow in the very mosaic floor below, with 
the white-aproned gargons rushing past me with their 
shining pots that poured out steaming cafe au lait, and all 
the varied sights and confusing noises about me seemed 
drowned in the dream-provoking selections of Massenet 
played in the rear by an orchestra of five. 

Who can tell the mysterious subconsciousness of the 
heart? Perhaps it was the orchestra of five that cast a 
halo over it all. The orchestra was composed of five 
women, led by a girl in the early twenties. All were 
seated except the leader, who was the first violinist, and, 
I frankly confess, well as she performed on the instru- 
ment, it was her half-smiling, half-earnest face that filled 
the room with entrancing music for me. I can see before 
me now the contour of her beautiful neck, her serious yet 
smiling brown eyes, the expression of blended simplicity 
and cleverness in her sharp-featured countenance. Was 
it at me she was looking? I asked myself again and 
again. I turned to my right and saw a handsome young 
Frenchman, dark, with piercing black eyes and rich 
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brown hair, seated close to me, and I satisfied myself 
that her glances were directed at him, as he deserved 
them. And I was not jealous of him. For I was not 
in love with the girl. Yes, I did love to look at her, 
to be in her presence, to watch her smiling eyes, to gaze 
upon the exquisite formation of her profile, and those 
sea-shell ears of hers, resting flatly against her head, 
afforded me a sense of ecstasy at times, but all these 
were outward desires ; my heart remained still, my nerves 
were not agitated, there was no fever in my brain. At no 
time did I desire to possess her, to embrace her, to bring 
my hand in contact with hers, intimate as I had soon 
become with her. And yet I never tired, every evening 
for months, of looking at her. 

Once she surprised me. Her frankness almost 
shocked me. It was during an intermission, which took 
place at ten o'clock. I was always seated at the same 
table, and was now leisurely leaning forward, my eyes 
almost closed, looking dreamily at the bluish threads of 
smoke that I spun out of my cigarette. I had been 
amused at a long-bearded Frenchman who, unconcerned 
as to appearances, had pulled down a passing girl to his 
lap and hugged her, with his lips pressed upon her white 
shoulders as if he were in the privacy of his own house. 

"You play the violin, isn't it so?" the first violinist 
paused before my table and addressed me. 

Her abruptness and frankness deprived me of speech 
for the moment. I turned to my right and noticed the 
absence of the handsome young Frenchman. 

" I have been watching you a long, long time," she 
instantly added with the same frankness, looking at me 
in a peculiarly sympathetic and friendly manner, " and I 
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could see from your looks that you were a musician." 

" No, I am a painter/' I replied, raising my eyes to 
hers without the embarrassment I should naturally ex- 
pect on other occasions. 

"And you don't play any instrument at all/' she 
asked, with disappointment in her voice. 

" Yes, I do play the violin " 

"So my instinct was correct after all?" she burst 
out triumphantly, with the candor of a child. 

Then she continued : " I have been trying to flirt " 
(she used the English term flirt) " with you ever so long, 
but I thought you were too shy." 

And she laughed in a manner as if we had been 
friends of long standing. 

We did become fast friends then and there. The 
next evening I accompanied her home at midnight. A 
few days later her life was an open book to me. 

Her name was Nanette Roubaix and she lived on a 
little street back of the Pantheon on rue d'Ecosse. Her 
father had been dead several years and Nanette was the 
main support of her feeble mother and her younger 
sisters. She inherited her musical talents from her 
mother, her father having been a minor official in the 
employ of the Republic. Her mother played the piano, 
with more than ordinary skill, I learned from Nanette, 
but she was tubercular and was now hardly able to 
indulge in music even as a pastime. So Nanette, with 
the resignation of a saint, played at the cafe every day 
from four o'clock in the afternoon until midnight. She 
was always cheerful, but not the forced cheerfulness of 
a philosopher; there seemed to be no corroding bitter- 
ness underneath it. 
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All the statements to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the so-called platonic love between opposite sexes is pos- 
sible. At least, I am a living witness to this fact. For 
more than three months Nanette and I lived on the most 
intimate terms — we chattered and discussed and argued 
and gossiped as two old cronies — and yet never during 
this period was I conscious of her sex, much as I admired 
her beauty and character. I can give no reason, nor have 
I looked for any. I am only recording the incidents of 
my life without any psychological probing as to their 
causes. I loved Nanette indeed, but it was not the love 
to which I had become a prey at a later stage of my 
life. I accompanied Nanette home almost every night in 
the week and frequently she stopped at my atelier and 
visited with me for an hour or so, yet in spite of the great 
freedom between us and in spite of my admiration for 
her beauty, our relationship was no different from those 
of an affectionate brother and sister. 



So time rolled on pleasantly that winter. Besides my 
friendship with Nanette I had made the acquaintance of 
many artists in the Quarter, chiefly French and foreign 
students, who proved a congenial lot indeed. Somehow 
their presence never made me conscious of my deformity, 
such consciousness as I felt among my countrymen and 
particularly in the presence of my countrywomen. I 
had soon found myself in such a contented frame of 
mind that my poverty — for after my first year in Paris 
I had been reduced to the state of deprivation — did not 
in the least irritate me. Then, early that winter, an art 
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dealer on rue Laffitte suddenly " discovered " me and 
purchased almost everything I painted. How he hap- 
pened to discover me was a mystery to me for some time. 
This mystery was indirectly solved through Nanette. 

I smile when I think how unsophisticated I was in 
those days. The art-dealer of rue Laflitte called on me 
two days after I had met Walt Jessup and it had never 
occurred to me to connect these two events. 

I had met Walt Jessup purely by chance, about six 
weeks after I had made the acquaintance of Nanette. 
How well I remember that evening! I was seated at 
my usual place at the cafe, my head against the mirrored 
wall, leaning back leisurely and dreamily drawing at my 
cigarette, while my half-closed eyes watched the graceful 
movements of Nanette's arm as she drew the bow across 
the strings. She was the only one of the orchestra who 
played standing. I loved to watch Nanette. Everything 
about her filled me with sweet contentment and cheer- 
fulness. In a way, I had begun to love her, but not with 
the love that I had experienced or which I have experi- 
enced since. Her presence never agitated me, her ab- 
sence never irritated me; she was always to me like a 
kindly light that neither flickers nor sputters but burns 
with a soft glow. 

My attention was suddenly drawn to a group of 
students who had come in with the tumult of a bursting 
dam. They settled at the two tables close to mine and 
indulged in uproarious laughter and jocular remarks. 
I hardly turned my eyes in their direction. Without 
looking at them, however, I overheard some of their 
jests, which smacked of stale beer and bad wine. Then 
some one close to me said something about "the first 
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violinist." Quickly moved to resentment I was prompted 
to quiet the offender, yet checked myself without turning 
around. But from the side glance I had caught of the 
speaker I knew he was American, though my eyes did 
not rest on him long enough to see him clearly. At the 
thought that the remark had come from a countryman 
my scorn increased. 

A few moments later I overheard a similar remark 
regarding Nanette, made by the same person, and with- 
out a moment's hesitation I turned around abruptly and 
burst out, " Hold your tongue ! " 

My eye met that of the speaker; our eyes held each 
other for a second in suspended silence. 

" Raphael ! " the American addressed me familiarly. 

I stared in amazement. I recognized Walt Jessup, 
the son of my benefactor, for whom I entertained the 
tenderest affection and gratitude. However, it was a 
different Walt from the one I had known in Indiana. He 
had changed considerably since I had last seen him. He 
was now tall, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, with a 
swagger which was typically American in spite of his 
fluent and idiomatic French. Moreover, I instantly 
noticed that, unlike most Americans of his class, he 
was thoroughly at home among the Bohemian tribe on 

Boulevard St. Michel. 

He moved over to my table and, stretchipg out his 
hand, apologized in his peculiarly suave and genial man- 
ner. "Really, Raphael, I did not know I had spoken 
within the hearing of a friend of hers. Besides, I was 
only jesting." 

Walt had a manner about him that never gave offence, 
no matter what he said. In addition, my surprise and 
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delight at seeing him here so unexpectedly and his 
comrade-like tone robbed the offence of its sting. Pres- 
ently he excused himself to his friends and settled at my 
side for a tete-b-tete. He asked me a great number of 
questions and informed me that his father had often 
written him to look me up but, " confound my forgetf ul- 
ness " and " a fellow is so everlastingly busy in Paris." 

" Yes, I am also studying art," he added, laughingly — 
"feminine art." 

A moment later he said with his charming frankness, 
" If the ' old gent ' knew what progress I am making 
in the fine arts he would have stopped my credit long 
ago; " and he laughed as if the world were a picnic. 

Presently the music stopped. It was the ten o'clock 
intermission. As usual, Nanette came up to my table for 
a few words, but noticing my companion she was about 
to turn on her heel when I called to her and introduced 
him to her. I do not know why, but I felt a painful 
throb in my heart as their eyes met; and it was not 
jealousy, either. 

" I must first beg your pardon very humbly," Walt 
said to her very graciously, and rising from his seat 
bowed very courteously. " I had made an ungentlemanly 
remark about you when your devoted friend called me 
down." 

Nanette blushed prettily and said in a jesting tone, 
" We'll forgive you if you'll promise to behave better in 
the future — won't we, Monsieur Raphael ? " — turning to 
me somewhat coquettishly. 

A few more inconsequential remarks passed between 
us and Nanette went back to her music-stand. 

" You certainly have good taste, Raphael," Walt said 
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to me with a light laugh after she had left us. " She 
is a charmer." 

" She is a fine girl," I replied feebly, inwardly resent- 
ing his reference to Nanette. 

" Are we to have a Franco-American alliance? " Walt 
joked again about my friendship with Nanette. 

I again made some commonplace rejoinder in a man- 
ner that prevented his pursuing this topic. 

Whatever faults Walt Jessup possessed he was not 
a snob. In his friendship for me I never felt that " con- 
descending equality" which the good-mannered gentle- 
man puts on when talking to an inferior as an artisan 
puts on overalls at work. I am sure Walt was never 
even conscious of the difference in our stations, notwith- 
standing his recollection of our first meeting.. 

He talked to me freely about himself. He had spent 
many years in France in his childhood and early boyhood 
in private schools, but now, he said, he had been here 
nearly a year studying painting. 

" I like painting very much/' he confided in me. 
" At least, I like it better than the text-books at college. 
I hated them ! " He uttered the last with a grimace on 
his face that expressed the extent of his hatred. " It is 
true, the Yale faculty thought the college was better off 
without me and I was so told in no uncertain language 
before I finished my second year. So we are quits ; " 
and he laughed light-heartedly. 

I noticed that while talking to me he repeatedly turned 
his eyes in the direction of the musicians, and something 
in his face told me that he was aching to make some 
remark about Nanette. I cannot explain what made 
me so certain of his thoughts, but at times I found mind- 
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reading as simple as spoken words. However, Walt 
made no further reference to her that evening. 

After that, for a few weeks, Walt frequented this cafe 
almost as often as I did. He befriended me, and in such 
a manner that I was made to feel perfectly at home with 
him. He had a large studio on rue d'Assas, which was 
made good use of by two improvident French artists and 
a starving young Spaniard, the last of whom has since 
made his mark in the world. Walt was hardly ever in 
his studio, as he also had an elegant suite of rooms on 
" the right side " of the Seine. 

One evening I came late to the cafe. In fact, I had 
just dropped in for a minute on my way home. It was 
about ten o'clock and the orchestra was not playing. I 
looked for Nanette but she was not there. I was about 
to leave the place when my eyes caught sight of Walt at 
a table close to Nanette's music-stand. I walked up to 
him and, coming close, I noticed Nanette sitting at his 
table, with a liqueur before her. 

She blushed furiously and barely raised her eyes to 
me, as if I had caught her red-handed. She stammered 
something which was wholly irrelevant and unintelligible. 
She was confused and embarrassed and I felt her confu- 
sion and embarrassment in the very depth of my heart. I 
saw nothing wrong in her act, and yet I, too, felt as if 
I had caught her in the commission of a great crime. I 
stayed only a moment or two and left the cafe, a sense of 
torture in my breast. How shall I explain my feelings? 
I felt like an old guardian who suddenly discovers that 
his ward has disgraced herself. What right had I to 
assume this attitude toward Nanette I cannot tell, but 
something gnawing within me caused a painful restless- 
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ness throughout my being. After I had left the cafe I felt 
an irresistible desire to rush back and put her on her 
guard — against what danger? I myself did not know, 
and yet this was in my subconsciousness. The next in- 
stant I felt an impulse to run to Walt and beg him to 
leave Nanette alone. Then I thought calmly for a 
moment and called myself a nervous fool, but my rest- 
lessness did not leave me and I spent a sleepless night. 

The next morning I visited the cafe, and walking up 
to Nanette deliberately tried to act as if nothing had dis- 
turbed me, but the blush on her face again frustrated me. 
She did not talk much to me nor did she indicate any 
desire for my company. There was an indefinable taci- 
turnity about her, and she looked prettier than ever. 
She seemed more girlish, and there was a livelier glow 
in her eye. Somehow I felt as if she were on the brink 
of a great peril and that she forbade me to save her. I 
walked home that night a prey to a thousand corroding 
thoughts. Nothing clear, nothing tangible passed 
through my mind and yet I felt that I had not been used 
quite right. Had she at last become aware of the repug- 
nance to my person and could not even tolerate associa- 
tion with me? My answer to this mental suggestion was 
a suppressed sigh. I had learned to resign myself to 
my fate. But as I stretched myself on my bed that 
night the features of Walt Jessup — his finely-shaped, 
smoothly-shaven lips, the reckless turn of his fine eyes, 
his lithe and athletic figure, his easy speech, his attractive 
person — stood vividly before my mind's eye, and I felt 
a rankling envy in my heart and a bitterness, until, with- 
out putting my sentiments into words, I cursed the injus- 
tice of creation — All men are born equal ! What Satanic 
irony there \s in this phrase ! 
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VI 

Then came days and days of self-torment. My whole 
being was steeped in sorrow. What wrong had been 
done to me? None. Who had wronged me? No one. 
What did I desire that I did not get? Nothing. Ah, I 
knew all this, and yet lead-laden clouds seemed to depress 
my brain, indefinable sentiments — sentiments sad and 
burdensome and mournful — filled my breast, so that 
I wished that I could withdraw from the world and 
weep in silence. A creeping nervousness — yes, creeping 
like an irritating insect over one's skin — passed through 
me and shattered my peace. I had gone through similar 
experiences before — often without any known cause what- 
soever — but my violin had almost invariably soothed me. 
Now no sooner did I get the instrument in my hand than 
a deeper sadness possessed me. I then resorted to musi- 
cal composition, for if the other failed me I had sometimes 
dissipated my unrest by that means, but even this did not 
lighten my heart. I then turned to the easel, and while 
my tension at first grew I felt at last the spell was about 
to be broken ; I knew that I was giving birth to an idea 
of which I was as yet not fully conscious, though some- 
where within me the perception had been lodged. For, 
after all, every sorrow that the artist suffers is only the 
birth of a cherished offspring. Who knows but that the 
bursting blossom suffers the ache of giving birth to the 
fruit? Ah, the ache of blossoming, the rapturous pain 
of the soul as it bursts into bloom ! 

At last I was released. For six days I had stayed in 
my studio, in front of my easel, wringing every bit of 
ecstatic pain from my being. My work was completed. 
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It was a large canvas, the subject of which was crude 
and unpleasant. I called it, " Half God : half devil." I 
had painted a figure of herculean size and sinew sus- 
pended in the air, his feet heavily shackled and pulled 
downward by symbolical figures of sensuality, greed, and 
crime, while a seraph was tugging at a rainbow thread 
which was wound around the figure's neck. I spared no 
realism in depicting the effect upon the nude body of this 
Hercules by the opposing forces at work. 

When I had finished it I was so carried away by my 
enthusiasm for my creation that I forthwith submitted 
it to the Salon for the spring exhibit. To my surprise 
and elation my canvas was accepted by the jury — that 
body of art critics for whom all painters, and especially 
aspiring young painters, entertain a supreme disgust. 
To tell the truth, I had belonged to the same class of 
carping painters myself. But the notice of their accept- 
ance of my picture had wrought a peremptory reversal 
of my judgment. Now the jury seemed to me an august 
body of eminent art critics, whose verdict was certainly 
entitled to respect. 

That day I could have danced with joy. I sat down 
and wrote long, cheerful letters to Mr. and Mrs. Feni- 
more Denison, to Mr. Alfred K. Jessup, and to the Rev. 
Percy Oliver Lennox. When I wrote to Mr. Lennox I 
vaguely wondered whether he would mention my intelli- 
gence to Mrs. Lennox in the presence of Norma. I 
remember that I felt my cheeks flush as the last thought 
crossed my brain and a hot wave swept over me. 

That afternoon I took a stroll down Boulevard 
St. Michel and incidentally stopped at the cafe, where I 
expected to find Nanette, in order to impart to her my 
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glad tidings. I had not seen her for some time, and now 
my unrest had gone. I felt buoyant and cheerful as any 
other normal being. I did not even think of my deform- 
ity. Everybody about me seemed happier and there was 
a holiday air everywhere. 

To my surprise Nanette was not playing. A portly 
woman with offensive hips and large, round spectacles 
was filling Nanette's place. Without making inquiry, 
and with vague, indefinable misgivings stealing into my 
heart, I peremptorily repaired to her home. 

The concierge informed me that the Roubaix family 
had moved. There was a furtive smile around the 
Frenchman's eyes as he apprised me of this fact. Where 
had they moved? He did not know. This last he an- 
swered with a shrug of his shoulders as if to say, " I don't 
know and don't care." 

I did not go into details about the family's removal, 
for the concierge's attitude and manner seemed to me an 
unspoken offence to Nanette and her mother. However, 
much as I resented his manner a thought leaped into 
my mind which was still more flagrant. I tried to stifle 
this thought as I turned away from the house. I was 
conscious of my tingling cheeks. A sickening feeling 
oppressed my heart. In a moment I had forgotten all 
about my successful canvas and my erstwhile joy, and 
my brain — my whole existence, in fact — was filled with 
the thought of Nanette. I refused to let myself analyze 
my mistrust and anxiety. I went back to my room in 
a feverish state of mind. 

But I could not rest. A few minutes later, without 
any clear thought or destination, I walked along rue 
d'Assas and stopped at Walt Jessup's studio. I found 
12 
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only the Spaniard hard at work and left him without a 
word. Then I found myself strolling along rue Bona* 
parte, across Pont des Arts, along the Grands Boulevards, 
and on the street where Walt Jessup lived. Though my 
feet were guided by a subconsciousness of unmistakable 
aim my suspicions were so bold and seemingly unwar- 
ranted that I was ashamed, as it were, to think of them 
in clear light; I let them wander in secret and surrep- 
titious channels. Walt was out. The concierge could 
not tell me when Monsieur Jessup would be back. 

My suspicions and apprehensions were gathering in 
the meanwhile, lending convictio!) to my vague fears. 
By the time that I returned to my room the whole thing 
was clear to me. I threw myself on my bed exhausted, 
with a blaze of hatred against Walt raging in my heart. 
I finally determined to ferret him out and demand that 
he let Nanette alone. 

The next morning the situation appeared to me in a 
different light. I was not Nanette's guardian nor Walt's 
brother, and my present interest seemed to me presump- 
tuous and intrusive. What grounds had I to approach 
Walt on the subject? Even if I discovered Nanette's 
whereabouts, what reason had I to speak to her of Walt? 
Time ushered in cold reason and relegated my injured 
feelings to the background. I forced the subject out 
of my mind and returned to my work with greater 
assiduity. 



VII 

Every man of deep feeling has a strong strain of fem- 
ininity. Artists are instinctively feminine^-feminine, not 
effeminateHg-and, like women, their knowledge is intui- 
tive rather than acquisitive. Much as I have always tried 
to be deliberate and logical I found that my intuition, like 
the mariner's compass, has pointed to me the right direc- 
tion more faithfully than reason. Very often reason is 
built upon intuition as a structure rests upon a founda- 
tion. Not only have I found this to be true in my judg- 
ment of incidents and the passing events, but even in 
forming opinions of people and their character. I have 
met men and women in the most cursory manner, and 
before I had exchanged with them half a dozen words my 
intuition had told me whether they were true or false, 
impulsive and honest or calculating and hypocritical. 
Moreover, even though my intuition was apparently 
contradicted on further acquaintance I found at last that 
my first intuition was the most reliable guide. 

Months had passed since I had last seen Nanette 
and I had almost dismissed her from my mind. I even 
forced from me the memory of Walt Jessup. Once I had 
come across him on Boulevard des It aliens and we ex- 
changed a few words, but noticing his reluctance to talk 
and his shifting eye during the moment of our meeting 
I parted with him unceremoniously. Fortunately, my 
exhibit at the Salon had elicited favorable comment from 
the best critics in Paris, and, while these did not have 
the effect of bringing upon me a deluge of high-priced 
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commissions, they did give me some standing with 
" speculative " art dealers. I had become a " possible " 
coming man. And these speculators could afford the risk, 
since the prices they were paying me were so ridiculously 
small. However, I was contented so long as their encour- 
agement secured me against starvation and stimulated me 
to work. Encouragement is to the creative artist what a 
breeze is to a smouldering fire. 

One rainy day in October, as I was seated in my room 
munching some bread spread with frontage au confiture, 
my favorite menu for luncheon, and sipping burning hot 
tea while at the same time I perused Tolstoy's "What 
is Art " between the bites and the sips, a knock came on 
my door. As I turned around I was no little surprised 
to see Walt Jessup. What surprised me most was his 
appearance. I had never been able to imagine a sorry 
look in his care-free face, and now, behold, his coun- 
tenance as cheerless as the weeping clouds outside. Be- 
fore I had had time to invite him to a seat he dropped 
into my chair as if he were on the verge of collapse. 
Then, without a word of introduction, he burst out, " I 
am in great trouble, Raphael ! " And his face drooped. 

Walt had been of late so distant from my thoughts 
that even his utterance of despair hardly conveyed any 
meaning to me. I said nothing, but crunching my unfin- 
ished bite I looked at him inquisitively. 

" And it was all because of you," he added forlornly. 

" Because of me ! " I echoed his words with amaze- 
ment and protest. 

" I am not blaming you, Raphael," he said in a con- 
ciliatory tone, " what I mean is that, if I had not known 
you, I should not have been in such trouble to-day." 
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Come, be more explicit," I said, growing somewhat 
irritated at his preamble. 

" It's about Nanette — my God, I am a ruined man ! " 
he wailed and buried his face in his hands. 

" About Nanette — what's the matter with Nanette ? " 
I flared up, as a touch of the old sentiment reawakened 
in me. 

" It's her mother, that old consumptive — she threatens 
to ruin my life." 

His complaints and outburst sounded like those of 
a peevish child. I looked at him in silence. 

" You see," he continued a moment later, " Nanette 
is a sweet soul. She admits that she is as much at fault 
as I am, but her mother throws the whole blame on me 
and says I betrayed Nanette. This morning the mother 
burst in on my parents at the Hotel Ritz, where they are 
stopping, and made a scene in public. Fortunately she 
was turned out by the servants before she had told 
all " 

He paused and looked forlorn. 

The old, old story was now quite plain to me ; I needed 
no further explanation. What I could not understand 
was why he came to me. Presently that, too, was clear 
to me. 

" Now, Raphael, you are the only one in the world 
who can help me — I'll never forget you as long as I live. 
I am not asking you this for my sake — I know I don't 
deserve it — but for the ' old gent's ' sake. I know how 
much you like and respect him and he thinks a great deal 
of you. If the 'old gent' learns the truth, it will kill 
him. He has had frequent spats with mother over my 
sister and myself as it is, but this will kill him." 
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Again he paused without looking at me. I had not 
yet fathomed his meaning as to how I could save him. 
He soon came out with it bluntly. 

" You see, when Nanette's mother created that scene 
about the betrayal of her daughter she became hysterical 
and mentioned your name and mine, sort of explaining 
how it had all come about. After she was turned out 
of the hotel my father demanded an explanation from me. 
God, how he looked! I believe he would have killed 
me then and there if I had told him the truth. I lied 
to him, Raphael. It was not because I feared for myself 
but I know my father — a thing of this sort would kill 
him. He'd blame mother for it all. He always throws 
up to her face that she has spoiled my sister and myself. 
Yes, Raphael, I lied to him and he believed it — I told 
him I could prove it by you. This satisfied him." 

"What did you tell him?" I asked, beginning to 
understand the full situation. 

"Raphael, you must pardon me," he at once burst 
out, speaking rapidly and eloquently, " I know I was a 
cad and all that, but I did it for the ' old gent's ' sake. 
It's nothing to you what the 'old gent' thinks of 
you — you are not his son — although the way I put it 
my father thought Nanette was more to blame than 
you " 

Walt's boldness and naivete robbed me of all speech. 
I stared at him with ill-concealed bewilderment. The 
next moment I burst out in laughter. I was struck by 
the grim humor of the situation. Here was a tragi- 
comedy of an entirely different dye. 

To be brief, after long imploring and real tears of 
Walt I yielded to become a party to his plot However, 
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not before I had had an interview with Nanette and her 
mother. 

I find that my pen is not equal to the task of describ- 
ing the scene that took place that afternoon in the Rou- 
baix apartment on rue du Bouquet de Longchamp, a 
little street off the Place du Trocadero. Not to be over- 
modest, I do not believe any pen could picture the tragedy 
and pathos I witnessed that day. I found Nanette seated 
by the window, her feet on a low stool, her cadaverous 
cheek against her left hand, the look of a dying animal 
in her once brilliant, now glassy, eyes. She was hardly 
able to extend her hand to me when I entered her room, 
into which her mother had ushered me, though I noticed 
a bit of flushed color leap into her face and a scarcely 
discernible ray of gladness flitted across her eyes as I 
came close to her. We spoke very little, her voice being 
so feeble that her efforts to speak pained me. But her 
look haunted me for years; it haunts me now as I pen 
these lines. I have always wished I could transfer that 
look to canvas and entitle it " The Victim," and place 
copies of this picture at the entrance of every " gentle- 
men's club." 

It was Nanette's mother who told me the bitter truth 
—of Walt's love-making, of Nanette's love for him, of 
his repeated vows that he would marry her, of his lavish 
expenditures on her, and of her betrayal and the attempt 
to save her from public disgrace. Mme. Roubaix told 
me this in whispers when I had come out of Nanette's 
room. In referring to Nanette she did not mention her 
name but pointed her finger at her room and sighed. In 
winding up the sad tale the mother added, "I find no 
fault with the doctor, for he told us that was a poor way 
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of saving the girl from disgrace, but Monsieur Jessup 
insisted and now — now " 

She gave way to sobbing that brought about a fit of 
coughing, which twisted and shook her frame for some 
moments. 

" Monsieur Jessup has never called to see Nanette 
since the day she was taken to the hospital," the mother 
resumed as her cough quieted. " Last week he sent an 
order for five hundred francs on Credit Lyonnais but 
without a word from him. Poor Nanette fondled the 
order all day, her eyes staring into the street as you have 
just seen her. She sits this way all day, every day, 
looking out, waiting for him. 

" The other day I noticed in Le Matin that Monsieur 
and Mme. Jessup had given a dinner in honor of the 
American ambassador at the Hotel Ritz. At first I 
thought that Monsieur Walt must have married, but 
then I learned that they were his parents. So, without 
telling Nanette, I went over to the hotel, expecting to 
lay the matter before them. But as I came into the 
ladies' salon I stood face to face with Walt and his 
parents, who were evidently about to go out. I scarcely 
bowed to Walt when he flew in a rage and waved me 
aside, as if I were unclean animal. Well, I lost my 
temper and I was put out." 

Then the poor mother sobbed again and her tearless 
eyelids twitched nervously. 

Walt was still in my room when I returned. What I 
then felt toward him I need not express. I did wish 
I were Nanette's brother. 

Son of a millionaire or of a beggar I could see Walt 
in one light only, and I did not hide my feelings. 
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" Why don't you go to see her? " I demanded of him 
boldly, without that humility which the very wealthy often 
inspire in one. " Don't you know she is dying for the 
love of you ? " 

He stood still without replying, like a criminal stand- 
ing before the judge for sentence. 

Walt and I soon entered into a compact. He was to 
call on Nanette that very afternoon and every day there- 
after until she either died or got well, and I was to 
submit to his parent's delusion regarding this affair. 

"Raphael, I'll never forget you as long as I live — 
you have saved my life and my honor " 

The rest of his gush of words was lost on me nor 
did I care to see his outstretched hand. I was quite 
frank with him. 

" I am not doing this for your sake," I told him 
bluntly, "for you don't deserve it, but I am happy to 
repay your father for the many kindnesses he has shown 
me; I wish to spare him. Besides, I do not feel that 
I am making any great sacrifice in this matter. I am 
more interested in accounting for my conduct to myself 
than to others." 

Four weeks later Nanette died, and Walt was again 
in my room. 

" Please, Raphael, do not force me to be present at 
the funeral," he begged of me. 

I am not sure my eyes expressed the contempt I had 
in my heart for him. But I was an obdurate dictator. 
I have often since wondered at my courage at ordering 
around the son of Alfred K. Jessup as if he were my 
lackey. 

So one morning in November, sunny and crisp, with 
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light grayish clouds floating in the sky, Mmc. Roubaix, 
her remaining daughter, Walt and myself, stood before 
a fresh grave in the Cimet&re du Nord. We were all 
silent except Mme. Roubaix, whose sobbing and cough- 
ing could be heard all over the graveyard. " Good-by, 
•Nanette/' the mother murmured absently, as we turned to 
leave, " 111 soon meet you in heaven. Poor child, you 
won't be lonesome for long ; I'll be with you presently, my 
little one." 

I wended my way home wrapped in a calm sadness. 
The sadness was calm but overpowering, as great exhaus- 
tion overpowers one, without leaving any energy for 
concentrated thought. Nanette's tragedy was as yet 
too close to me for reflection, for a full realization of its 
extent As I climbed the flights of stairs to my studio 
something hummed in my brain, at first subconsciously, 
then clearly but distantly : " There is but one law that 
rules the universe — the planets, the elements, all the 
natural kingdoms of the earth — Conquest ! The stronger 
conquer the weaker, and they, in turn, conquer the weaker 
still. That's the scheme of creation. Justice is only 
another name for conquest Nanette had won Walt by 
the same law which later crushed her. 



PART THE FIFTH 



THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT 



I have now reached the period in my life where my 
real story begins, though my narrative without the fore- 
going chronicles, like a picture without a fitting back- 
ground, or a marked epoch in the world's history, would 
be devoid of breadth and clearness. 

My memory glides by year after year, and remains 
fixed upon one day in July. I never could account for 
my restlessness that day, unless it was premonition, in 
which I have always believed blindly and faithfully. For 
it was a fine summer day, with a sky of sapphire and the 
cool freshness of spring in the air, and the prospect of see- 
ing Switzerland the following morning should have 
cheered me. If nothing else, the remunerative commis- 
sion that was taking me to the land of the Alps ought to 
have brought hope to any artist who had spent years of 
vain struggle, and effort scarcely recognized. Yet, in 
spite of all this, I could not dispel the provoking unrest. 
Indeed, I felt it growing, as fear grows on one approach- 
ing imminent danger. 

Furthermore, I had risen that morning with a perturb- 
ing sense of fear. At noon my baggage and kit were lying 
in a heap in the middle of my room, while I was racing 
up and down the floor in a fidget as if I were afraid of 
missing the train, though it — the Paris-Bale night ex- 
press — did not start before 10.20 o'clock in the evening. 
Then, having grown dizzy from sheer mental exhaustion, 
I quit my room and sauntered aimlessly through the 
streets — the streets of Paris I so loved — and finally 
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wound up the day in the Luxembourg Gardens, where, 
leaning against a shady tree on a tilted stool, I allowed 
my fancy to run riot while the Garden band played 
selections from Wagner and Verdi and Massenet, and 
bearded artists, and idlers who passed for such, their 
cravats flying, their canes swinging from a curved thumb 
or suspended from a coat button, promenaded the pebbled 
paths and struck Bohemian poses. The music soothed 
my agitated nerves and I surrendered myself to the 
rising languor within me as one sensuous yields to fleshly 
cravings. I remained in this self-abandoned attitude 
until the shadows of twilight thickened and bits of gold 
glistened in the leafy branches. Then I remembered my 
journey and hastened to the station. 

I reached it about two hours ahead of time. The spell 
of the Luxembourg Gardens was still on me as I settled 
on one of the benches in the rear of the waiting-room of 
the Gore de VEst. Vague thoughts came and went with- 
out sequence, like the smoke of my cigarette that went 
forth around me in floating ribbons and evanescent 
cloudlets. Incoherently my mind picked up long forgot- 
ten incidents, nursed them a moment and dropped them 
only to rake some other irrelevant details of the past. 
Eventually my mind drifted to something tangible, my 
present journey, and reclining in my seat I began to 
reflect upon it. 

I reflected upon it because I was making the journey 
with some reluctance despite the satisfactory, and much 
needed, commission. In fact, if I had not been caught in 
a moment of weakness I should have yielded to an inner 
scruple and rejected the offer when it was tendered 
me. Had it come from a different source, I own, I should 
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have grabbed such an opportunity with unstinted enthusi- 
asm, but coming as it did from Walt Jessup I had hesi- 
tated and was prompted to decline it. I could not accept 
any favor from Walt after Nanette's tragedy. His per- 
son seemed to me tainted, his fingers red with the blood 
of the innocent. I had made him feel my sentiments in 
unmistakable terms and had not come across him in more 
than four years. 

The summer day I referred to I had met him by 
chance on the corner of rue Roy ale, opposite the Made- 
leine. I was turning into the Grand Boulevards on my 
way to my art dealer, who had of late lost hope in my 
future; he had told me very frankly that he thought I 
would never conquer the public — conquer is the word he 
used — because of my obduracy in painting things that 
pleased me rather than the public, and as a result of his 
verdict my rent had not been paid the past three months, 
and the man of whom I was buying paints thought he 
had extended me more credit than his limited capital 
warranted. 

It was in this brooding mood that I caught sight of 
Walt, one foot on the curb and the other on a carriage 
step, taking leave of a handsome French blonde, whose 
station in life screamed from every feature of her volup- 
tuous face. Walt literally rushed up to me as if he had 
just recovered a longrlost brother, though I well remem- 
ber how his face was suffused with blushes. His cordial 
tone was so sincere and kind that all the bitterness I 
had borne toward him fled at once. Besides, Walt be- 
longed to the class of men who sin through weakness 
rather than wickedness, and one is inclined to forgive 
them more easily. 
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Ten minutes later Walt and I were seated at the Cafe 
de la Paix, chatting in a very friendly manner over a 
liqueur and cigarettes. He was telling me that he had 
been in the States most of the time since he had last 
seen me and that he was spending this summer in a Swiss 
villa, which his father had leased the year before. Then, 
as if acting on sudden impulse, he said in a pressing 
voice, " I want you to come over and spend a month with 
me, or rather all summer if you can spare the time." 

As I began to offer excuses he broke in, " You won't 
refuse to paint a portrait for me. I haven't told you that 
I am engaged, and to the prettiest girl in the world, 
and it is her picture that I want you to paint." 

There was the enthusiasm of a boy playing a prank 
upon another in Walt's voice as he uttered the last. 

" You must come," he continued persuasively. " We'll 
have the time of our lives. My folks won't be here be- 
fore the latter part of September, so we'll have the whole 
place to ourselves." 

At length I had yielded, though not without some 
inner qualms. 

I was now recalling the meeting with Walt and the 
peculiar unrest to which I had been subject since that 
day, which was about three weeks before. Even as I was 
thus musing I was conscious of a mysterious nibbling 
at my heart. In vain was I trying to hush the whisper 
of vaticination with the stern voice of reason. The truth 
is I had always been an easy prey to forebodings. 

All at once my irritating thoughts halted. A voice 
somewhere close to me diverted my attention. The voice 
was peculiarly familiar and yet unplaceable. I turned 
around and saw two women, one middle-aged and the 
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other quite young, who had just turned away from the 
large railway chart that hung on the wall to my right. 
Only their backs were now visible to me, with a bare 
glimpse of the younger woman's face in the distance as 
she was engulfed in the busily stirring crowds of tourists. 
" Norma," I murmured to myself skeptically. And my 
sudden thought of Norma made me still more restless 
and fidgety. 

I then glanced at the station clock; its hands were 
moving perilously near the parting hour. Tourists from 
all lands and climes were jostling one another in and out 
of the waiting-room, the ticket-seller's punch clicked 
sharp and repeatedly, and the swiftly trundling barrows 
told noisily of an outgoing train. 

I picked up my belongings and rushed through the 
waiting-room, through the tumultuous station, as if pur- 
sued. I confess, it was not the fear of missing the train 
that propelled me so heedlessly — this fact had almost 
escaped me — but the recognition of the younger woman's 
hat, in the maze of all sorts of female headgear, and the 
thought of the familiar voice and a recollection of Norma, 
all in a jumble, that lured me so precipitately toward the 
railroad gate. In my haste I knocked a valise out of 
an old woman's hand, stumbled and all but fell over a 
tightly squeezed bundle in a steamer rug, and got exas- 
peratingly . entangled between protruding umbrellas, 
canes, and golf sticks of indiscreet travellers. When I 
saw the hat disappear along Perron 7 — the very track 
my train was on — I was conscious of a sensation. But a 
bothersome official arrested my pursuit at the entrance 
to Perron 7. Where was my confounded railway ticket? 
I had placed it in an outer pocket for the very purpose 
18 
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of having it within easy reach at this place, but in my 
nervous search I started with my trousers' pockets, then 
went through my four vest pockets, and, finally, as is 
the invariable rule of cruel fate, found the precious 
article in the very last coat pocket, turned inside out. I 
should not have mentioned such a triviality had it not 
been to illustrate how, very often, the most serious conse- 
quences hang on the flimsiest threads. When the official 
did allow me to pass, my heart gave a sudden thump — 
I was at a port without a lighthouse : the hat was no more 
to be seen. 

I halted a moment and wiped the perspiration off my 
forehead. Then I picked up my luggage and walked 
waveringly — a veritable beam between two swinging 
pans of a scale — from railway carriage to railway car- 
riage, pausing and hesitating, with a timid subconscious- 
ness of what I was searching for, with a shy glance, 
now and then, at the faces peering through the car win- 
dows but without sufficient daring to go through the 
train and look for the young woman with " that hat." 

"En voiture! En voiture!" the guard cried in clear 
tones and banged carriage doors significantly. 

I must have presented a droll figure indeed as I 
walked back and forth from car to car, a look of anxiety 
on my face, mounting a platform and getting off again, 
with no definite search in mind, when suddenly — it came 
much quicker than I could gather my thoughts — an angry 
voice, a shove, the slam of a door, and I and my appur- 
tenances were lodged in a compartment. The railway 
guard had made up my mind for me. 

It all came so unexpectedly that for the space of 
some minutes I remained just where the guard's arm had 
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left me. I was bewildered, with a deep sense of mortifi- 
cation — how easy it was to handle a frail hunchback, 
flashed through my brain. Not until I heard the shrill 
whistle and saw the seemingly moving posts outside and 
the blinking lights in the distance did I realize that I 
had already started on my journey. 

I then glanced about me. Only one fellow-passenger 
was in my compartment. He was an elderly Frenchman 
with a thick grayish beard and soft little eyes peeping 
harmlessly over plump pink cheeks. I later learned that 
my fellow-traveller had nodded to me twice very good- 
naturedly, but my eyes did not meet his until some time 
thereafter when I began to adjust my things on the rope- 
shelf overhead. Then I reclined passively in the corner 
at the window, my elbow on the sill, my eyes turned 
outwardly into the darkness, myriads of dancing lights 
in the far horizon. 

At first my mind was a blank. I was conscious only 
of gliding along as if it were all a dream. Gradually 
broken threads of thought began to flutter in my brain 
and, as if being knitted together, soon formed a meshy 
web. The green cloth sheathing the arc-light above was 
conducive to musing; the rumbling underneath stimu- 
lated disjointed cogitation; the swift movements of the 
speeding train made thoughts volatile. My thoughts 
shifted from memory to memory, like a caged bird on its 
few wires. 

My thoughts lingered long on Paris. Then they 
crossed into another channel. I remembered my misgiv- 
ings all day, and my heart began to beat faster. For 
at the same time I thought of the woman's voice in the 
station, and of Norma. What was there in the voice and 
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in the glimpse of the girl's face that had made me think 
instantly of this friend of my youth? I conjured up the 
vision of the young girl who had so captivated all my 
senses by her unmellowed beauty, the sweetness of her 
simplicity, her girlish sympathies. As these early long- 
ings were again filling my heart my eyes were fixed upon 
the window glass, now gray with vapors of smoke, now 
black with flickering shadows, and then, mirror-like, re- 
flecting my gaunt, unattractive features. My revolving 
thoughts, like a rolling snowball, were picking up more 
clinging flakes. Promiscuous details, relevant and irrele- 
vant, hung on quite uninvited, and the ball was rolling, 
rolling, rolling, until it loomed up before me like a 
threatening obstacle. 

Presently the train stopped for a few minutes in an 
obscure station and my rambling thoughts also halted. 
I now again noticed my fellow-passenger. He was ad- 
justing his side of the compartment for a night's rest. 

Soon the train rolled on again and my thoughts like^ 
wise wandered. But they were now growing less and 
less coherent. The Alps, Norma, Walt, Paris, frag- 
ments of these and all joined and bungled. The only 
well-defined fact in my mind was the constant clicking, 
akin to that of a mounting cog-wheel. Yes, I was climb- 
ing the Alps. This seemed quite clear to me. Vaguely, 
I remember, I wondered why people talked about the 
hardships of mountain-climbing: I was finding it an ex- 
hilarating recreation. The fresh scent of the Alpine 
heights and the floating purple of the peaks were both 
a tonic to the nerves and a delightful spectacle for the 
eye. Was it the Jungfrau I was now climbing? Then 
I held my breath. I was climbing fatiguingly fast. AncJ 
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— behold t Norma was ahead of me. Yes, Norma in 
Swiss costume embroidered with fiery red and gold, a 
rucksack on her back, an alpenstock in her hand, her 
face slightly turned back toward me, with an enticing 
look. Another step, and the blood almost froze in my 
veins. I found myself standing upon an ominously high 
and sharp peak rent in twain, like a camel's back, with 
a narrow fissure thousands of feet deep, and from the 
very depth, as from the bottom of a deep well, came a 
seething rush of waters, punctuated by crashes of tum- 
bling boulders. Across the fissure, on the very edge, 
stood Norma ! — " Leap ! " she called to me in her joyous 
voice. Her command filled my heart with dread, for I 
had now become aware that my foothold was on an icy 
edge of glittering blue resembling polished lapis and as 
fine as a sword's point. It was the fright that made me 
balance myself — yes, like a rope dancer — with thunder- 
ing boulders in my ears, with the dizzy white of the 
Alpine summits in my eyes, with the luring figure of 
Norma in front of me. " Leap ! " her voice called to me 
again across the perilous depths. And I leaped into a 
bottomless pit, with a thousand noises about me, like 
that of rocks tumbling down a precipice — indeed the 
Alps were crumbling away, sliding, sliding, and all those 
colossal boulders — I opened my eyes. 

" You must have had a bad dream," said the French- 
man, who was now seated opposite me, his elbow on the 
window-sill, a smile on his bearded face. " You woke up 
with a startled cry," he explained. 

I passed my hand over my eyes and looked about me 
through half-closed eyelids. The morning sun was in my 
eyes. The train had just curved out of a mountain side 
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and was speeding along a little lake, from which a mist 
was rising like a lifting fog. Across the placid water 
was the ridge of a wooded hill, with the glow of the 
veiled sun upon it. Higher up were outlines of towering 
peaks, like resting shades, all wrapped in purple haze. 
For a moment — just a twinkle — a silvery patch of snow 
shone in the distance, and then darkness — the train was 
again worming itself through the rocky bowels of a moun- 
tain with a muffled rumbling, now and then allowing a 
glimpse of a broken shaft of daylight and of dripping 
moisture from the craggy scales in the winding tunnel. 

I rose quickly and began to brush my crumpled 
clothes. I knew I was near my destination. 



II 

I arrived at Jessup's villa a few minutes after eight 
o'clock. Walt had not yet risen, but a servant, who had 
awaited me at the station, showed me up to my room 
and presently brought some coffee. Did I desire anything 
else? No, I wanted nothing more. 

Left alone I glanced about me with some curiosity. 
The change from my quarters in Paris to these was 
agreeably striking. Besides the pleasing luxury of the 
chamber — the polished parquetted floors, the costly rugs, 
the exquisite upholstery, the almost scenting cleanliness — 
the view from my windows was sublime. I had no more 
than heard, and caught external glimpses, of such 
magnificence. 

I placed myself at the open window and dreamily 
looked out The villa stood on a promontory facing the 
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Alps — the whole range which encircles the Vierwald- 
staettersee — with the bluish lake in the middle distance 
and a cluster of red roofs immediately below. The per- 
vading stillness was almost palpable. To my ears, accus- 
tomed to the noises of the city pavements, the present 
tranquillity seemed primeval. Everything rested. The 
mountains, shrouded in delicate tints, lay outstretched 
like reposing giants, breathing quietly — resting yet vigi- 
lant ever since the earth was rocked into shape, ever 
resting and watching the transition of time. The sun 
was still invisible, but in the farthest east its rising glow 
touched the snowy folds upon the mountain tops and 
shed a fine silvery hue over the carpeted verdure. The 
morning mists were perceptibly dissipating, like skeins 
of cigarette smoke, against a speckless vault of heaven, 
and vapory clouds circled around the rising peaks like 
wind-driven draperies. 

For the moment I forgot all else, even him who had 
brought me here, even yesterday's unrest, even the flit- 
ting vision of Norma and the strange dream the recollec- 
tion of her had shaped for me during the night, and I 
drank in the beauty before me with a sensuous joy, the joy 
known only to hearts thirsting for beauty. Moisture rose 
to my eyes, the dew of my awakening sentiment. Then 
came the stealthy echo of church bells from the sleepy 
village below, so faint that it might be no more than an 
hallucination. It sent a quiver through my frame. It 
hummed through the air — a mere, trembling wave — and 
died away in the distance. And again the solemn silence 
of the gigantic mountains. 

I stood before the towering peaks with a quivering 
through my being. All the strange desires of my child- 
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hood came back to me. I now felt what I bad felt at 
the door of the blacksmith's shop in my native place, what 
I had felt when the vision of Jupiter appeared before my 
imagination, what I had felt as I brooded over the person 
of the great Napoleon. Ah, the anguish of one's soul 
thirsting for the unattainable! 

Turning around I noticed the room assigned to me 
opened into another, the door of which was ajar. I 
walked across and glanced into the adjoining room. It 
was a study, not over-pretentious, but the books and 
furnishings were arranged with a discriminating eye for 
esthetic effects. The few pictures on the walls naturally 
arrested my eye. 

I stepped into the next room with a sense of intrusion. 
The first picture had no artistic value and I passed on. 
The next was a miniature, pretty but devoid of solidity. 
Then I paused with wonder that almost frightened me. 
The painting before me threw me again into the unrest 
that had griped me since I had accepted Walt's invitation. 

I moved back a few steps in order to examine it more 
critically. A sweat burst from me. Last night's dream, 
like a vanished scene, reappeared before my imagination 
in all its startling vividness. " It must be an illusion," I 
murmured, and looked puzzled at the canvas before me. 

But there was no mistake about it. It was the por- 
trait of a girl in a studied pose upon an Alpine, height. 
She had a rucksack on her back, an alpenstock in her 
hand, her left foot forward and resting upon a cliff and 
her upward-looking countenance conveyed the impres- 
sion of struggling movement with no mean fidelity. Her 
costume was such as I had seen in my dream, and the 
face — it was the face of Norma matured ! Oh, it must be 
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a play of my imagination, mere nervousness, I said to 
myself, feeling the exhaustion of frightful forebodings 
creeping over me. 

Approaching footsteps in the hallway outside sum- 
moned me back to my room in time to answer Walt's 
rap on the door. 

" It was jolly good of you to come, Raphael," he said 
hospitably. " I feared that you might break your promise 
at the last moment." 

Walt stood before me in all his care-free joviality. 
He, too, in his immaculate summer clothes, his fresh-look- 
ing, lithe figure, his smiling blue eyes, everything about 
him spoke of the beauty and the harmony of the pic- 
turesque environments. 

We then exchanged a few commonplace remarks 
about the weather. I was commenting upon the beauty 
of the morning. 

" You should have been here yesterday and the week 
before,"said Walt, " and you would have a different opin- 
ion of the weather in Switzerland. It was rain, rain, 
rain. Constant drizzle. And the chill was beastly; it 
went through one like the damp chills of the Paris win- 
ters. Here it's either ceaseless rain or glorious sunshine. 
But you have certainly brought along fine weather," he 
broke off smilingly. 

Presently I followed him to the breakfast-room, which 
opened upon a broad flowered terrace in Egyptian style, 
and we chatted in fragmentary sentences during the light 
meal. I was expressing my admiration for his villa, par- 
ticularly the style of architecture, with which I was not 
acquainted, and which seemed exotic and quaint. 

" This is the most artistic villa between Lucerne and 
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Geneva," Walt waxed eloquent in its praise, "pat- 
terned after the Khedive's residence in Egypt The 
' old gent ' leased it from a Frenchman a year ago last 
i'fru spring. It had gone begging for three summers. No 
one would touch it with a ten-yard pole. Damned super- 
stition. The people around here call it the haunted 
villa — will you have some fruit?" 

He passed the fruit to me and continued volubly, 
" The people around here are the most superstitious cusses 
you ever heard of. They really believe this place is 
haunted." 

Haunted by ghosts?" 

By Cupid — that's the joke of it; " and Walt laughed 
merrily. "And they take it seriously at that. They 
claim the grounds here are haunted by amorous spirits." 

" Then where is the harm ? " I inquired, conscious of 
a morbid dread coming over me. 

" The spirits are said to have broken up the home of 
the builder of this place and those of the two occupants 
succeeding him. It sounds like a ghost story but it's true 
nevertheless." 

There was a pause. I was waiting for the mys- 
terious facts. 

" Six years ago," Walt continued, peeling a peach 
somewhat thoughtfully, "this villa was put up by an 
Englishman from Birmingham who had made a huge 
fortune by speculating in Cairo real estate. After an 
absence from his native city of some twenty odd years he 
returned from Egypt with the avowed purpose of getting 
married. He was late in the forties and still single. 
Shortly after his return home he fell in love with a girl 
from his town and put up this place as a wedding gift for 
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her. His love for Egypt accounts for the quaint design 
of this place, the high, spacious rooms, and the mosque 
effects of the walls and roof. He was married in April 
and came to live here in the early part of June. Having 
hoarded his money all his life miserly he now let himself 
go and squandered it lavishly. He entertained in a 
princely fashion and made welcome his young wife's 
friends who were touring the country. Then, before hus- 
band and wife had lived here a month, the young bride 
eloped with one of her friends who was being entertained 
at her home. The Englishman created no sensation, but 
quietly disposed of the villa with all its costly effects to 
the first bidder and returned to Cairo." 

At this point Walt offered me a cigarette and lit one 
himself, and we went out on the terrace, which was a 
veritable bower of perfumed flowers. 

" The Englishman sold the place to a Frenchman who 
owned fisheries at Boulogne," Walt resumed as we set- 
tled in chairs on the veranda. " The Frenchman moved 
in during the following summer. He had a small family, 
only his wife and a little girl of seven, and for company's 
sake he had invited a naval officer, an old friend of his, 
who was on furlough. The officer was a handsome 
bachelor about forty. One afternoon Monsieur Bernot — 
that was the Frenchman's name — received a message 
from a business associate to meet him in Paris the fol- 
lowing day. That evening Monsieur Bernot went in a 
motor boat across the lake to catch the Paris-Bale ex- 
press, but owing to some trouble with the motor on the 
way he missed the train and returned home for the night. 
Well," Walt smiled cynically, "the old, old story over 
again. The Frenchman tiptoed into his wife's room and 
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found the naval officer peacefully slumbering alongside 
his wife. That was scarcely three weeks after they had 
moved in. The following week the villa was deserted, 
with a large sign across it — 

' A LOUER OU A VENDRE/ 

" You see that kiosk," said Walt, rising and pointing 
to a little pagoda-shaped inclosure framed by luxurious 
creepers and shrubs, " that was Cupid's haunt the last 
time he darted his poisonous arrows." 

I also rose and we both remained standing at the 
stone banister that encircled the terrace, drawing at our 
cigarettes, as he continued: 

" This time Cupid's arrows produced real red blood. 
But not until the following summer when this place was 
leased to a famous Italian singer from Milan — you have 
probably heard of Lucello. He was a bachelor and 
divided his time between the sweet solitude of this villa 
and the social gayeties at Lucerne, from which place he 
often brought over favored friends to beguile an idle 
hour. One evening — yes, it was on the Fourth of July 
when all the Swiss hotel-keepers vie with one another 
to display their ardent love for American dollars — an 
elaborate dance was given at the Hotel National. Lucello 
was there and incidentally came across a young lady — 
a princess somebody — to whom he had made love in 
former days and who was now ^spoused to a man of her 
class — also a prince somebody. Late in the evening 
Lucello invited the young lady and her husband for a 
boat ride in the moonlight, but the prince excused him- 
self, owing to fatigue and indigestion, at the same time 
urging his wife to accompany the singer. An hour later 
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Lucello and his lady friend were prattling amorous non- 
sense in that kiosk, under the screening boughs and sil- 
very haze of the eavesdropping moon. Time evidently 
had passed quickly. They had not realized the brevity 
of hours when — it was long after midnight — they heard 
stealthy footsteps close by. They had hardly had time 
to stir when the flash of a stilleto swung in the darkness 
— a shriek, a curse, a groan, and the thud of a body, 
was all the servants could testify to. The next day 
everybody knew what had happened. A few weeks later 
the large sign, ' A Louer ou & Vendre,' again adorned 
the front part of this place. 

" By this time the villa had acquired a reputation — 
three tragedies in three consecutive summers! It had 
gone begging for three or four years until dad sighted it 
and applied. The Swiss agent frankly told my father 
about the tragedies and the rumors, but the ' old gent ' 
said he had no fear that anyone would elope with his 
wife and took the risk," Walt ended laughingly. 

Why these stories told by Walt in a tone of levity 
should oppress me I am unable to say, but to my ears 
they sounded weird and mysterious ; they filled me with a 
strange sense of oriental fatalism. 

u Mystic, if not mysterious/' was all I said. 

" It seems everybody who visits here falls under the 
spell of Cupid," Walt rejoined jestingly. Then, laying 
his hand on my shoulder, with a teasing, gentle pressure, 
he added, "Had I not known you to be so honorable 
and loyal I should not have invited you to paint the por-r 
trait of my fiancee in this amorous atmosphere. And 
my girl lives only at a stone's throw from here." 

We both laughed, though I own there was a bitter 
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rankling in my heart. While Walt's remark was made 
most innocently, to my ear it sounded like a mockery, 
for I then caught his sympathetic glance at my ill- 
shaped figure. Ever since I could remember I had met 
with glances of this sort. At the same time I was doubly 
aware of his good looks, of his station, of his wealth. 
Which reminds me," he added, consulting his watch, 
that I must go to see the lady. She has just got back 
from a shopping trip to Paris — in fact, she must have 
come on the same train with you." And he insisted on 
my coming along. 

We were soon on our way thither, through a stretch 
of scenting pines and across a moat-like valley, which set 
off the villa like an ancient German castle. Then, after 
crossing the valley, we found ourselves at the foot of 
a gradual incline, at the top of which stood a cream- 
white cottage, glistening in the morning sun. 

" It's there that my princess abides," remarked Walt, 
with something like an expectant, smiling look in his eye. 

Presently we stood at the entrance gate bearing the 
sign Chalet Marguerite. 

"A pretty name," I commented. 

" And a still prettier tdtat," laughed Walt 

On closer range the chalerproved less isolated than it 
appeared from a distance. The dainty cottage was sur- 
rounded by a wealth of trees and rose-bushes, and the 
walk from the gate to ttiji* house was hedged in by two 
rows of magnificent poplars, with calcimined stones on 
each side of the reddish path made of ground bark. 

I still maintain that premonition is as clearly defined 
a sense as sight or smell, though it is less pronounced. 
For one, I know that something within me has always 
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been conscious beforehand when anything seemingly 
unexpected happens. Prophecy? Yes, the mind and 
heart are never lying prophets ; they can always tell the 
light footsteps of the approaching future. 

As I was coming close to Chalet Marguerite my sub- 
consciousness that I was about to meet some one who 
was to influence my life to the end of my days was so 
strong that, had I followed the promptings of my heart, 
I should have retraced my steps and gone back to Paris 
before I had met Walt's fiancee. 

So when a few minutes later I beheld Norma Lennox, 
blossomed into full womanhood and introduced to me 
as the fiancee of Walt Jessup, the surprise was not as 
startling as Walt had evidently anticipated. 

"I could hardly refrain from telling you who my 
girl was/' said Walt jubilantly, enjoying the joke he 
had played on me, "but I wanted to give you a real 
surprise." And Norma joined in the laughter heartily. 

And I ? I stood speechless like a dummy. I was not 
thinking of the surprise nor of the betrothal of Norma to 
Walt. The metamorphosis of the girlish figure of seven 
years before to the finely formed, handsome young woman 
before me now almost staggered me. There was the 
same voice that even in my boyish days made something 
stir within me, only richer in tone; the same frank look, 
though deeper in meaning; the same color of hair, but 
of a more even hue — in so many features the same, and 
yet an entirely different being confronted me. I almost 
quivered at the consciousness of her womanhood. It was 
her profile, of course, that I had seen in the Gate de 
YEst the day before. 

" Isn't the world small? " Norma voiced the common- 
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place remark of friends meeting abroad unexpectedly. 
The other day on rue de Rivoli mamma ran into a friend 
of hers whom she had not seen since her school days." 

" At the milliner's, I suppose," jested Walt. 

I was still speechless, unable to banish the thoughts 
that rushed upon me in a common flood. 

" Mamma will be so glad to see you," Norma soon 
added, with an evident effort to put me at ease. " She 
has often spoken of you and said we ought to look you up 
in Paris." 

The mention of Paris was like the sudden appearance 
of an old friend in the midst of a gathering of strangers. 

" Have you been long in Paris ? " I asked. 

" We were there over a year — that is, two winters — 
I was taking vocal lessons from Polenski. But really," 
she added in a justifying tone, " we were always so busy 
that we haven't even seen half the sights of Paris." 

" That's a good one," struck in Walt, turning to me 
with his habitual laugh, " I never knew you were one of 
the sights of Paris." 

" Don't be funny," Norma turned upon her lover, with 
something of reproach in her eyes and a warm blush 
on her face. 

How vividly I remember that scene on the veranda 
-^>f Chalet Marguerite! I am looking at my little ink- 
stand before me, with my eyelids narrowed, and the scene 

yjps, even the glow of the sun at the edge of the 

shadol ws cast by the rows of poplars, is before my eyes. 
It was'- a * ti" s P°tfrt, as Norma grew mildly angry, that 
I fi rs t nlpticed the color of her eyes and for the moment 
forgot afel e ^ se - I h ac * a lways thought they were black, 
but I noV? saw c * ear ly ^at the pupils were of a violet 
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tint with a" watery blue rim around them, and that it was 
her black lashes and brows that had made me think her 
eyes black. 

Although I know that many of my acquaintances 
regard me as an interesting conversationalist — and no 
one ever relished a chat more than I — I was never more 
than a limping companion when conversation took the 
form of the so-called repartees, which are really no more 
than shallow attempts at brilliancy. Walt's remark was 
so perilously bordering on this line that I instantly 
withdrew into my shell and perhaps gave Norma the 
impression of offended dignity. 

But Norma's mother saved the situation. She now 
appeared on the verandah and created a diversion. Mrs. 
Lennox belonged to that class of people who, without any 
manifest effort or calculated design, make themselves the 
central points of any circle of which they happen to be 
a part. We spent most of that morning in conversation, 
but if stenographic notes had been taken it would have 
been found no more than a discourse by the irrepressible 
Mrs. Lennox on the life and manners of Europe in gen- 
eral, and Paris in particular, with a few disparaging asides 
about the Americans abroad — "that horde," as she 
summed them up with a turn of her eyes and a slight 
twist of her broad, square shoulders — with scrappy bits 
of half sentences and unfinished clauses wedged in by 
the rest of us. 

in 

How were the raven and the nightingale mated ? How 
was the alliance between Walt and Norma formed, 
natures so far apart ? For that, as for everything else in 
14 
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Norma's life, Mrs. Nancy Lennox was responsible. This 
alliance was not a chance but the culmination of a well- 
calculated plan. Nothing came to Nancy Lennox by 
chance. For this climax she had worked since Norma's 
earliest childhood; she had prepared the child for it as 
a great dramatic preceptor shapes the career of a pupil 
actor, though unlike the actor Norma had never sus- 
pected it, and I doubt if she suspects it now. 

Mrs. Lennox had early noticed that her child was a 
peculiar blend — a strange combination of the sincere, kind, 
unsophisticated Percy Oliver, her husband, and herself. 
No matter what impression Nancy gave to others as to 
her own opinion of herself, she did know herself better 
than anybody else in the world — a rare gift that — and 
she likewise knew the exact value of her husband. Not 
only in character but even in physical appearance Norma 
possessed the properties of her two diametrically oppo- 
site parents. Norma was at once strikingly handsome, 
like her mother, but without her mother's sharp lines and 
hard, glittering eyes, and there was something in her of 
the docility and gentleman's peace-at-any-price of her 
father. Norma's beauty was captivating without being 
in the least tantalizing. One always knew where Norma 
stood, in her opinions as well as in her likes and dis- 
likes. In spite of her slightly masculine nose, resembling 
her mother's, she was devoid of domineering tendencies. 
Once her confidence was won she yielded with the candor 
of a child. 

As I hinted before, in addition to being beautiful, 
Norma was a clever child. She sang well and showed 
more than ordinary aptitude for music. She might have 
developed into an opera singer — she had sufficient talent 
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for that — but her mother had decreed against it and had 
so managed Norma that it was Norma who made the 
resolution, with maternal acquiescence on the part of 
Nancy. It was also at her mother's suggestion that she 
had taken up the violin, which was hardly the instrument 
for her. Mrs. Lennox calculated that the best way to 
strangle an assertive talent was to diffuse its powers. 
So she tried to make her daughter versatile. She had 
taught her drawing and languages and games. At twenty 
Norma was an exceptionally accomplished girl, with a 
mellowed maturity beyond her age. At a glance one 
might have taken her for twenty-five and yet another 
look might disclose the trusting face of a child. What 
pleased Nancy particularly was her daughter's virgin 
heart at twenty. There had not been a single love affair 
in Norma's life so far as Mrs. Lennox could discern, and 
she could discern pretty much. As Mrs. Lennox had ex- 
pressed it, she did not believe in having a young girl's 
affections prematurely disturbed. When Norma had 
reached the age of twenty, Nancy informed her husband 
that she and Norma would go to Europe for a year or so, 
in order to give their daughter's musical education a thor- 
ough finishing. The Rev. Percy Oliver Lennox nodded 
his head and said she knew best. Besides, Nancy smil- 
ingly added that she would use her " own funds " for the 
trip abroad. 

If ever Nancy had played big stakes it was when she 
made this trip with Norma. Her capital, which was 
nearly thirty thousand dollars when she married Percy 
Oliver, had dwindled down to about fourteen, and she 
went to her banker and ordered a letter of credit for the 
whole amount. If necessary she meant to spend every 
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cent of it. In fact, she had figured on spending it all 
unless something should happen before the letter of credit 
was exhausted. She was quite certain, however, that 
something would happen. She had great confidence in 
Norma's attractions. Besides, she knew Walt Jessup 
was in Paris, and alone. 

Mrs. Lennox went direct to Paris and settled for about 
two months in an unpretentious hotel, during which time 
she had a French instructor come daily to teach Norma 
the niceties of the language. Norma knew French and 
German well, but Mrs. Lennox wanted her daughter to 
have more fluency in the language if not real proficiency. 
Norma was an apt pupil. After three months in Paris 
her accent and intonation, and the peculiar French inflec- 
tion of voice, were almost Parisian. People marvelled — 
and that not from a sense of flattery — how idiomatic 
Norma's French was. Then Mme. Lennox et Ulle moved 
to the Babel, the most fashionable family hotel in Paris. 
She had moved there on October fifteenth, when the hotel 
becomes filled with guests who remain for the winter. 
Besides, she did not like a " tourists' " hotel where the 
"American horde" flocked. 

The Babel, though extremely fashionable, is not a 
favorite with Americans. There are always a few Ameri- 
can guests to be found there, to be sure, but its clientele 
is of a more exclusive set. A glance at its registration 
book tells the tale. At a later date I looked at it myself 
in order to confirm what I had considered a slanderous 
version of Mrs. Lennox's motive, which had been attrib- 
uted to her by the hostile person who told me of this. 
Titular designations to every name is the rule rather than 
the exception. It is invariably Comte, Baron, Lord, in the 
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midst of which von looks humble indeed; even the few 
American names bear marks of distinction; as General, 
Major, Senator, Congressman. Nancy Lennox's eye had 
evidently taken in the situation at a single glance. She 
registered, " M me. Prof. Percy Lennox et sa Me, Norma, 
avec dame de chambre." 

I can almost imagine Mrs. Lennox writing the above, 
with a hard glitter in her eyes, while her unsophisticated 
daughter looks vainly at the gallant ladies and gentle- 
men promenading up and down the spacious salons. 
Then, after finishing the registration Mrs. Lennox adjusts 
her golden pince-nez, reads it over and then pushes the 
registration slip away toward the attentive clerk in glit- 
tering uniform with " Eh bien " and a haughty and aris- 
tocratic smile. Next, " Allons, ma chire" — somewhat 
loud — and mother and daughter disappear from the 
admiring gazes of the guests. 

I can well imagine Norma's delight with the new 
quarters. In spite of her being only a clergyman's daugh- 
ter, Norma had been reared as a child of luxury. Luxu- 
ries were now as material to her as breathing. She 
doubtlessly liked the air distingue of the people about her. 
She was proud of her mother's good taste. 

An exciting season had followed for Norma. I can 
almost see in Mrs. Lennox's eye the mischievous delight — 
the delight of the spider sitting in the centre of his web- 
wheel and watching the entangled feet of the buzzing, 
wrangling flies — as she looked on at the progress her 
daughter was making. Of course, Norma was progress- 
ing. Counts and barons and lords fought for the privi- 
lege of entertaining la belle Americaine. She liked them 
all, and, in fact, enjoyed their servile attention. Her fern* 
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inine instincts, dormant in the little Indiana town — and 
zealously guarded by her mother, that they should remain 
dormant for a time — had now awakened. With her innate 
diplomacy, Mrs. Lennox feigned to dislike the attention 
her daughter was receiving, and mildly protested against 
it to her innocent daughter. At least she had made Norma 
feel that, while she appreciated the refinement and culture 
of these distinguished personages she was meeting, she was 
too patriotic an American to care for titles. In veiled and 
open language Mrs. Lennox often reminded her daughter 
of this ; and Norma, while she enjoyed the " distinguished 
society," admired her mother's warm patriotism. 

In the meanwhile Mrs. Lennox, unknown to Norma, 
had dropped a line to Walt Jessup. She had not quite 
delivered to him his parents' greetings. Walt came and 
instantly fell head over heels in love with Norma. The 
marked attention bestowed upon her by the distinguished 
guests at the hotel accelerated Walt's rampant love. He 
pressed his suit and won. For Norma had grown tired 
of the superabundance of the "noblemen's" shallow 
flattery and found Walt's courting in his impetuous, 
somewhat aggressive, manner, rather refreshing. So 
she gave her heart to her countryman. 

Mrs. Lennox knew that under the present circum- 
stances Alfred K. Jessup — or rather Mrs. Jessup— would 
not object to an alliance, which a few years sooner would 
have aroused all the "aristocratic" dignity of Mrs. 
Amanda Jessup. Against the wishes of her husband, she 
had married off her daughter, Lucia, to a French count, 
and the marriage had resulted disastrously. And Mrs. 
Lennox's judgment this time, as well as on other occa- 
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sions, had proved infallible. Alfred K., who knew of 
Norma's charms, had not only approved of the union, but 
heartily encouraged h. 

IV 

Within the following few weeks I had nearly suc- 
ceeded in calming the strange unrest that had been annoy- 
ing me and in rooting out the curious seeds that my 
reawakened love for Norma had planted in my heart* 
Walt was more than hospitable; he was companionable 
and considerate. Had I been a marquis, invited as his 
guest, he could not have treated me with more solicitous 
regard. His kindliness had quickly effaced the unpleas- 
ant memory which his presence had at first evoked. For 
after all, all our likes and dislikes emanate from sheer 
selfishness. Why do we all of a sudden begin to sing 
the praises of one to whom we were once indifferent? 
Or, on the other hand, why do we unexpectedly modify 
the good opinion we entertained concerning another? A 
little probing might disclose a favor or a grudge as the 
rock upon which our opinions of our friends are based. 
Not that I had forgiven Walt for his conduct toward 
•Nanette — that, for me, was beyond pandon — but my 
rancor was softened. I blamed nature for having made 
Walt so weak that he had momentarily succumbed to 
temptation. 

Moreover, his hospitality was contagious. Even 
Norma's mother, who had never liked me (and in this 
respect our feelings were mutual) now treated me with 
frank cordiality. As for Norma, she was amiable and 
almost familiar. She called me Raphael and insisted 
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on my calling her Norma, the same as when I had 
visited her home years ago. 

To entertain me they devised many excursions that 
covered nearly all of Switzerland. I can feel a rapture 
in my heart at this moment as I recall these rambling 
excursions. All the sorrows of my life had left me for 
the time, and I was a hilarious boy maddened with joy, 
and acted as foolishly as a child, to the great amusement 
of my friends. Ah, to stand in the Valley of Chamonix 
on a sunny morning and look up at the glistening heights 
of the Mont Blanc glaciers, bathing in a shimmering 
haze of purple and indigo and pearl! To stand on the 
Quai National at Lucerne on a sun-flooded afternoon and 
feast one's eyes upon the shining peaks across the blue 
waters of the lake! There was a mist in my eyes, the 
mist of overwhelming beauty ; I could have wept for the 
joy of it all. I prattled and raved about the sights before 
us like a madman. All my native reserve had fled and, 
like one animated by rich wine, I threw up my hat and 
was wild with happiness. What a comic figure I must 
have presented to my less enthusiastic companions. Yes, 
the beauty and the grandeur maddened me. I wished I 
could embrace them and hug them to my breast as a 
little girl does her baby doll. At this unrestrained en- 
thusiasm Walt indulged in friendly banter and pleasant- 
ries, while Norma laughed delightedly, and Mrs. Lennox 
regarded me with cynical criticism, smiling the smile of 
the lofty and wise. 

One morning on our way to the Jungf rau, near Lau- 
terbrunnen, I noticed a very pretty girl in the midst of 
a number of tourists. She could not have been more 
than eighteen or nineteen, all freshness and youth, and 
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of a type that did not suggest her nationality. To me she 
was a feature of the panorama. I called my friends* 
attention to this girl and commented upon her exquisite 
profile and the contour of her neck, deploring the lack 
of harmony in her hands and wrists, which showed a 
bit of coarseness. 

" Thank the Lord/' exclaimed Walt, with a mock sigh 
of relief, " now you'll give the poor mountains a rest and 
lavish your adjectives on the girl." 

Norma laughed. Then, with a slight blush on her 
face, she turned to me — " I never knew you were so 
madly in love with physical beauty. A man of your 
intellect " and she made a movement of incredibility. 

I made no reply, but smiled sadly. I felt embarrassed 
and a painful blush touched my cheeks as if I had been 
caught in an act of indiscretion. 

" Don't you know that it is only we common mortals 
who respect brains in women," said Walt with satirical 
laughter, "but geniuses admire the other kind." 

Mrs. Lennox laughed ironically and said it was jeal- 
ousy that makes brainy men dislike brainy women. I 
listened but made no direct reply. 

When we did not go out on some excursion the day 
passed pleasantly enough at home. Walt and Norma 
played tennis a great deal while I, lying outstretched at 
full length and leaning on my elbow in the deep grass 
at the edge of the tennis-court, watched them in dreamy 
languor. Did I watch the game? Not in the least; the 
game really escaped my attention. " Ready? " — " right * 
—etc — these mysterious words vaguely reached my ears 
like an echo. The game, when I watched Norma and 
Walt play, was to me a poem, a lyric, every move of 
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Norma, every gesture of hers in harmonious rhythm. 
Yes, it was all poetry to me. Her enthusiastic leap in her 
quick attempt to overtake the ball, her graceful swerve, 
her stroke — they were all bits of exquisite music. When 
she suddenly stopped, with racquet between her knees, 
her body stooped and forming fine curves, adjusting her 
loosened hair, sticking pins blindly in her head, her face 
flushed, and finally straightening with a joyous smile 
on her face, something within me would nibble and cause 
me to draw at my pipe with quickened energy. But dur- 
ing these games I never saw Walt ; Norma seemed to be 
playing the game alone — except once, when they rested for 
a moment and Walt caught her playfully in his arms, 
then I saw him only; for then a cold sweat burst over 
me, my brain reeled, a wave of blinding heat passed 
across my eyes, and leaning back, I almost swooned. 

Was I jealous? No, I was free from envy those 
days in spite of my gnawing love for Norma. I loved 
her then as I loved the Swiss mountains, as I yearned 
for the wonderful formation along the " passes," as I 
craved the dazzling white of Silberhorn— one is never 
jealous of what he is conscious is unattainable. 



Before long, however, I turned my attention to the 
task that had brought me here. Walt suggested that the 
billiard-room, which had a large skylight, would be 
bright enough for Norma's sittings, and I fell in with 
the plan. In addition to its good light the room was 
spacious, and large rooms are always inspiring to me. 

I began my work with no little enthusiasm but some- 
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how I could not attune myself, so to speak. Norma was 
a patient model and mindful of my directions, but days 
passed before I had made a beginning. The beginning 
was always my stumbling block. This self-adjustment, as 
I termed the restless dissatisfaction in all beginnings of 
creative work, cost me more labor and pains than the 
execution of the work itself. I always conceived better 
than I could execute, and the result invariably thrusts 
me into throes of untold agony. But, once I made a be- 
ginning, the rest went with uninterrupted celerity and 
ease. I often worked away for days on a portrait and, 
when the "sitter" fancied that it was quite finished, 
I would suddenly erase the work of days or even weeks, 
and start all over again. What was wrong? I could not 
tell. I knew only that the beginning was wrong. Then 
all of a sudden, without myself knowing why or how, 
I would grasp my subject. 

So, knowing my difficulties, and especially owing to 
my eagerness to do my best this time, I began my work 
nervously; I even said to myself that I wished I were 
back in my dingy studio in Paris, though in my heart 
of hearts I was conscious of a secret elation, for I wished 
to paint Norma's portrait. I wished to study her feat- 
ures and the numerous shades of expression in her face. 
You can never tell the meaning of a face until you have 
had its owner sit to you for a portrait. Besides, there was 
something in Norma's face which was not merely physi- 
cal, but more beautiful than the beauty of her form. 
Perhaps it was only an imaginary something that I saw 
in her, but beauty must be seen through the imagination. 
Now it was this indefinable something in Norma's face 
that at first made my attempt one of despair. 
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In order to catch the right expression of a " sitter's " 
face I purposely launched into conversation, and especially 
in such as would arouse the person's interest and bring 
a touch of animation. I now wondered what topic would 
interest Norma most For I did not quite know her 
after so many years of separation, and her mentality was 
a puzzle to me. She had one of those handsome faces 
and fresh complexions that people associate with empty 
brains; and her eye, while at times touched with the 
beauty of pensiveness, had too much bare physical beauty 
to lead one to believe that deep insight dwelt therein. 
Thus I analyzed as I began my work, my admiration and 
love for her having refused analysis. 

As I was adjusting the canvas, cleaning the brushes, 
or squeezing little rolling worms of paint upon my 
palette, I watched the interest she was taking in these 
preliminaries. 

" Painting must be a difficult task," she remarked. 

"No, it is not the painting that is difficult but the 
artistic vision that makes a painter's life so tantalizing," 
I explained. " You see it and yet you don't see it. You 
see, a face is at once a mask and a confessor." 

I smiled and raised my eyes to her. 

" I believe more a confessor than a mask," she re- 
turned with a smile, evincing interest in my observation. 

" No, you never really know a face until you have 
painted it — it is only through painting that one finds out 
the mystery — the subtleties of a countenance." 

"That is, the painter's mahlstick brushes the mask 
aside" — she supplemented my statement and laughed 
lightly. 

"No, the artist only raises it for a moment, long 
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enough for a peep, and lowers it again ; and when people 
look at his work they shake their heads and murmur — 
' No likeness at all/ " 

After this I worked in silence for some time, and 
presently the lines in her face stiffened and there was no 
expression in them — none beyond that vacant stare that 
appears on the faces of people conscious that they are 
looked at and which passes for thoughtfulness. I wanted 
to engage her in conversation again, in order to bring 
more expression to her face, but I was at a loss for a 
topic. I feared I might betray my feelings for her. 
Little wonder my efforts that day were wholly wasted. 
I realized this when I glanced at my work after she had 
left. At the next sitting the canvas was blank. 

However, nothing will so surely break the barrier 
of embarrassment between strangers as the easel and 
brush. Almost unconscious of my progress I soon found 
myself at ease in her presence. My talk to her ceased to 
be stilted and our conversation flowed more naturally. 
At first our remarks were like the dialogue in novels, 
manufactured for the occasion. But the stiff joints of 
my sentences gradually loosened. Soon I even found my- 
self in a mood to jest freely or to talk earnestly, without 
the restraint of self-consciousness. True, I was still 
conscious of an inner quiver as I came close to her, or 
as I paused to study the delicate tints of her face, the 
familiar drop of her eyelids, the inexpressible look of her 
eye, but my familiarity with her reached the stage when 
I could hide my feelings and thoughts. Once the conver- 
sation was turned into a definite channel I let Norma do 
most of the talking. And the topics I chose were calcu- 
lated to arouse her interest — to shock her, if possibh 
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that I might catch a glimpse of her real self. She did not 
belong to that class of calculating women whose clever- 
ness consists in being able to hide themselves behind a 
screen of naivete, but it was her utter frankness and 
almost child-like confidence in human nature that puzzled 
me. With her cunning mother at her side she laid herself 
open to two constructions; her enemies — and the only 
enemies a pretty woman has are her " lady friends " — 
would have called Norma bold, forward, ingenuously 
calculating, her mother's daughter, and a more clever one 
than the mother at that ; and her admirers — all men were 
bound to admire her — would love her simplicity, her 
grace, her candor, the want of what seemed convention- 
ality, and yet proper behavior. 

So while painting her portrait I strayed into all sorts 
of hazardous paths in my conversation in order to fathom 
her nature. 

Once she teased me about my beauty-worship, recall- 
ing my remark near Lauterbrunnen about that pretty girl. 
She had said that the beauty of one's soul is of far greater 
attraction than that of mere form of the body. 

" Logically," I found myself replying, " one's charac- 
ter, or soul as you call it, ought to attract more than the 
mere symmetry of physical form, but our tastes do not 
follow logical reasoning, and this is because most of us 
are instinctive esthetes." 

"But shouldn't an esthete appreciate spiritual 
beauty?" 

" There again," I laughed, " you resort to logic Our 
tastes are not guided by reason. Besides, most people 
insist on drawing a sharp line between so-called physical 
and spiritual beauty. There is spirituality in the physical 
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being. That which arouses one's ecstasy is spiritual, even 
though it may appear to be a mere physical stimulus/' 

" Is the love for a beautiful person also spiritual? " 

I noticed a tint of warmer color on her face as she put 
this question. 

" It may be. The spirituality does not depend upon 
the object, but upon the lover." 

Norma leaned forward on her hand and looked as if 
she was pondering the meaning of my last statement; 
a deep wrinkle appeared between her eyebrows. 

" Idol worship may be just as spiritual as God wor- 
ship," I added by way of elucidation, " if the worshipper 
possess spirituality." 

A pause followed. I pursued my work with quick 
strokes. 

" I am awfully surprised to hear you say that," she 
remarked somewhat awkwardly, as if she were hiding the 
real meaning back of her words. 

I saw the meaning. At least the thought floated into 
my mind that I saw the meaning, and all my blood seemed 
to have rushed to my head. 

"Ah, I see, you can't imagine that I, of all beings, 
should advocate the sacredness of physical beauty, being 
devoid of it myself " 

"Oh, Raphael," she interrupted, protesting, though 
the rising color in her face belied her words, " I only 
meant that you who admire the higher things in life 
should not stoop to worship mere physical beauty." 

" That was neatly put," I said, laughing, with grow- 
ing bitterness in my heart. " But the fact may be that 
my lacking this sort of beauty incites me to greater wor- 
ship of it. It is the everlasting struggle for the unat- 
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tainable. Then, too, I am not the only one thirsting for 
beauty with an unquenchable thirst — this is the artist's 
heritage " 

I suddenly checked myself. I had never complained 
to anyone about myself. All my complaints were within 
my innermost heart. In spite of my silent sufferings in 
the past my friends had always imagined me the most 
self-contented fellow in the world ; I knew that they had 
not even thought me sensitive. For did I not always 
greet them with a smiling face and did I not laugh as 
heartily as the happiest of them? 

Norma now raised her eyes and looked at me for a 
moment in silence. A light cloud flitted across her face. 
She evidently felt the bitter tone of my grievance. 

" But the artist's thirst is quenched sometimes," she 
pressed the subject heedlessly. 

Like one crossing a narrow pass I feared the slightest 
sway might throw me off my balance. I felt the rankling 
of my life-grievance in my heart, but I guarded myself 
and, with my eyes intently upon the canvas, merely 
replied, " Not necessarily." 

"Why not?" 

" Because some people never get so much as a drop 
to moisten their palate," I said in a tone of levity and 
with a forced smile. " Some people are brought into the 
world to thirst, for nothing but thirst, without any 
intention on the part of the Creator ever to satisfy their 
thirst." 

" Now you are blaspheming," she said, familiarly, a 
sunny smile spreading over her countenance. 

The word blasphemy sounded like mockery to my ears. 
As if I had not the right to blaspheme ! All the com- 
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plaints, all the arguments, all the revolt that had been 
accumulating in the deep recess of my heart all my life 
were now panting for expression. It was always so — the 
afflicted Job who demanded justice and the unharmed 
Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar who gave the warning 
against blasphemy. 

"Blasphemy!" I burst out with unwarranted vehe- 
mence, as if arguing my cause, everything within me 
now clamoring to give voice to my feelings, and with 
the palette and brush in hand I turned my back on the 
canvas and faced my model — " Blasphemy ! " I echoed 
myself. " There is a grave injustice underlying all crea- 
tion. There seems a preconceived design on the part of 
the Creator to torture the beings He Himself has created. 
All creation is stamped with this design ; the implanting 
of desire without the means to satisfy it ! And when one 
does strive to satisfy it, man calls it a violation of God's 
will ! What would you think of the kindness of a mother 
who gives her child salty food that it might thirst and 
then deny it a drink? This is exactly what the Creator 
has done with most of us." 

The expression on Norma's face told me how my 
words had struck her. My utterances were to her sacri- 
lege. For she was devoutly religious. Mrs. Lennox had 
looked after this part of her education most scrupulously 
ever since the girl's earliest childhood. Mrs. Lennox evi- 
dently knew the world and life, and realized that religion 
to a pretty woman is an asset. Women like Mrs. Lennox 
know too well that while men themselves may be un- 
believers they love religion in a woman, just as the most 
profligate of men admire chastity in the opposite sex — 
that they may be the first to defile it. Not only did her 
15 
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mother keep away from her books of an irreligious tenor 
but even discussion of this " delicate subject/' like refer- 
ence to immorality, was never allowed in the girl's pres- 
ence. Mrs. Lennox was even more than faithful to her 
husband in making her daughter simply a minister's 
daughter in matters pertaining to religion, even though 
she had widened her sphere in worldly matters. 

" I am afraid, Raphael," she said, almost timidly, 
without looking at me, "that some grudge you cherish 
has made you bitter against God." 

Her words seemed to me like a gauntlet thrown into 
my face. A desire to argue, to convince her, came over 
me. 

"My grudge!" I burst out snappishly. "It is the 
eternal injustice of things," I reiterated an old phrase 
of my father's. " The injustice that is manifested in all 
creation — it is that which awakens revolt in us in our 
lucid moments. It is this injustice that gives every gen- 
eration its Job." 

Norma now looked up at me attentively, earnestly, as 
if she were weighing my words. 

" Can't you see," I continued, " that our very civiliza- 
tion is really a futile attempt to improve upon God's 
work and to undo His injustice? God sends us pestilence, 
and we combat it ; God gives us earthquakes, and we for- 
tify ourselves with structures of steel or iron; God fills 
us with strange appetites and desires, cravings and pas- 
sions, and we suppress, check, restrain them — we call 
our efforts moral force; God tempts us to steal, to rob, 
to murder, and for this reason we have created courts and 
policemen to kill our temptations — God's will; God has 
furnished his offspring with pointed horns, with sharp 
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teeth, with piercing claws — to gore, to bite, to scratch — 
whom? His own creatures. Wherever you turn, even 
to the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, you find the same 
law of injustice governing all. We are given desires and 
are at the same time denied sufficient power to resist 
them, and then we persuade ourselves that we are to 
blame! What are we but the tiny drops sent by the \ P, 
splashing waves, mere sparks from between the hammer ; '" 
and the anvil, mere soap-bubbles forced through a clay '/; ' ^ 
pipe for the Creator's amusement" — I repeated an oft- b^ 

recurring thought ! Then suddenly I checked myself and 
said laughingly, " I had better stop asking Faust-like 
questions lest a Mephisto appear and laugh me to scorn." 

She had listened to me with the frank wonderment of 
a child, and then she replied, with a faint smile on her 
lips, " But it is this evil God who has furnished us 
with the weapons to rectify the injustice you complain 
of; " and she regarded me wisely. 

The subtle meaning of her reply never occurred to 
me until many years thereafter, and I then wondered that 
she should have thought of this. 

I now resumed my work with assiduity, for I caught 
an expression in her face which I had not noticed before. 
In spite of my secret love for her I had never credited 
her with any mental strength. It was her physical beauty, 
as she called it, that had really aroused my amorous 
feelings for her. Now I discerned a shade of sadness in 
her face, the delicate tint of sorrow and deep sympathy 
seemed to hover over her exquisite features. I worked 
feverishly and in silence lest the expression might escape | 

me, and I prolonged the sitting later than usual. 

When the sitting was over I remarked, "I am glad 
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I shocked you. This shock has brought to your face that 
indefinable something without which a portrait can never 
be expressive and individual." 
She smiled but said nothing. 



VI 

When I was left alone a deep sadness oppressed me. 
I feared I might have offended Norma, or, even worse, 
wounded her feelings by my remarks. The expression 
on her face as she took leave of me that morning was that 
of suppressed anger. 

I sat down in the chair she had occupied and leaned 
my elbow on the arm where her elbow had rested. I was 
conscious of an almost sensual pleasure, as if I had 
touched her person, in the contact with the chair in which 
she had been sitting. I recalled that afternoon that I 
had unconsciously dropped into this chair on her previous 
visits. My heart was throbbing with irregular beats, and 
a vague feeling of sweetness, of languor, of yearning and 
despair — all blended and inseparable — possessed me. I 
was conscious of the steady growth of this mingled 
feeling. 

I leaned back in the chair and mused dreamily. I do 
not know what made my mind drift to earlier fancies, to 
my infatuation for the patissi&r's daughter, to my friend- 
ship for Nanette, to my longings for Norma of seven 
years before. My feelings now were different from any 
of those. Yes, I craved her body — I recalled the peculiar 
sensations that coursed through me as I touched her 
sleeve, her scarf, even the touch of her parasol — and 
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yet my desires were not fleshly. I knew only that her 
presence filled everything about me with an indefinable 
charm so that things and people otherwise intolerable to 
me seemed attractive and that in her presence time seemed 
indescribably short, that whenever she was near I looked 
at my watch every few moments, on the slightest pretext, 
with the avidity of a miser who picks up his gold as it 
rolls away from him. 

Then I jumped up. A thought which had knocked 
for admittance the past few days now entered my mind. 
The thought was no more than a reminder of the fact 
that Norma was betrothed to Walt. Yes, this simple 
reminder annoyed me and perturbed my inner being. 
It made me feel guilty. It put me on the defensive, and 
I instantly began to look for defences. 

Defences against whom? The criminal being in me 
which was already commencing to build up a defence for 
the pure and honest counterpart ; the corrupt partner was 
putting the conscience of the honest partner at ease and 
showing good reasons why the partnership's theft was 
not a theft. It has ever been so — since God put con- 
science into man. One's conscience is really his prose- f % / 
cutor, placing the evidence of guilt before the court, but * '^m 
God has also provided man with a lawyer pointing out all ^rr^/ 
the justifying tricks of jurisprudence, and in the end 
the latter comes out victorious. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, we realize that he has been tricked by this sleek 
shyster, though not until after he has gained his point 

Then I laughed my very annoyance to scorn — another 
means to pacify a corroding conscience. Was I not handi- 
capped? Though not myself immune against the amor- 
ous disease I was a safeguard for others from catching 
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it from me. The commandment, " thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor's wife," really means thou shalt not make 
thyself be coveted by thy neighbor's wife. What sin, 
what harm, then, was there in my coveting? 

But this thought turned my mind into another channel. 
For a space I could not think for the rankling despair 
that was filling my heart. It was this pacifying thought 
that ushered in the despair. The realization that what to 
others might be a sin, a wrong, was to me no more than 
a harmless fancy at once stirred all my slumbering pas- 
sions. I rose from my seat and paced the floor. Then 
I found the very walls oppressing me, and I came out 
in the open. 

It was early in the afternoon. There had been a 
swift shower in the morning, and the air was now cool 
in spite of the warm sun. Two men were mowing the vel- 
vety lawns back of the villa with large, primeval scythes, 
and the perfume of fresh hay pervaded the air. I passed 
the mowers, who raised their large straw hoods to me 
very respectfully, bidding me good-day, and made a short 
cut to the pine woods. I wished to be alone, alone with 
my thoughts. There were two paths through the woods, 
one toward Chalet Marguerite, and the other, a much 
longer one, that led to Lake Lucerne. I took the longer 
path, which was straight and well made, forming a broad 
blue line overhead as I strode through the tall and grace- 
ful pines. No well-defined thoughts were passing through 
my brain now, only straying fragments. My heart was 
torn by many feelings, also vague and undefined. And 
there was stillness about me — palpable stillness. Then 
came the sound of a passing steamer, far away, but the 
echo lingered a moment among the tree tops ; a trium- 
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phant sound of power, of conquest — conquest of the 
waters — and a voice of mockery to my ears. The voice of 
conquest everywhere, for all who were given power, for 
all but me, who had been pushed into the arena of life 
without so much as a stick to help me in the struggle. 

I now reached a break in the path. To my right was 
a large cliff covered with a fine yellowish-brown moss. 
It formed an opening toward a view of the mountains 
and a recess sheltered by young spruces. I sat down 
upon the cliff with an inner fatigue. I laid my hat on the 
ground and, leaning back, was lost for a moment in 
silent rapture at the view before me. The mountain 
peaks seemed to me like the tents of campers pitched in 
the clouds. Again they appeared like pyramids. The 
sky was high, and now the mountains looked ominous 
in the clear air. They gave me an impression of arro- 
gance, as if conscious of their power and boasting of it. 
I wished I could crumble them, and make them all over 
again — on a more just scale. I laughed at this ridiculous 
thought. The frail little man to crush these giants that 
hurl boulders like pebbles, that shake down avalanches 
like specks of dust, that watch centuries flit like fractions 
of a second! 

My eyes then turned downward. Large ants, black 
as beads, were creeping over the mossy rock, crawling 
along the crevices and winding cracks, and journeying 
in various directions. Insects of every description, some 
almost too small for the naked eye, moved about busily, 
in straight or zigzag lines, as if they were pursuing a 
well-planned course; they were making excursions on 
the top of my hat and climbed the heights of my shoul- 
ders. I rose bolt upright and found that there were 
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myriads of them around me. I took a step forward and 
halted — I had crushed hundreds of them. I remained 
standing stock-still. There was pity in my heart. Yes, 
a deep, sympathizing pity for these little creatures, which, 
like myself, had been brought into existence only to be 
crushed by other creatures possessed of greater power 
than they. But I could not move without killing them 
in great numbers — creatures that breathed the same air 
I was breathing, moved on the same earth, and were 
endowed with the same desire to live, and — who knows ? 
— were, perhaps, questioning the injustice of creation 
as I was ! My sense of pity overpowered me. I would 
not move — every step seemed murder to me — as much 
murder, in fact, as if I were killed by a power greater than 
myself in the same ratio as mine was greater than that 
of those insects about me. Nor could I sit down. This 
act, too, would mean death to thousands. I stood ab- 
surdly helpless for a moment, the insects in the mean- 
while climbing over my shoes and starting exploring 
trips on the inside of the legs of my trousers. How could 
I follow my sense of justice without at the same time 
continuing my own existence? It was clear to me now 
that Destruction was really a part of the scheme of 
creation. Ah, it presently flashed upon me more clearly 
still. Jack Jessup was right: Conquest is the law of 
Nature, conquest at any cost 

Indeed, through my own being I saw God. I stood 
still, pondering, philosophizing in my own way. My 
reading had been without system, chiefly belles lettres, 
and the theories of philosophers were unrevealed secrets 
to me ; only the names of ancient philosophers were known 
to me. I paused and wondered how the great philoso- 
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phers had accounted for this; or — and I smiled — the 
great philosophers knew the secrets of things as little as 
the present questioner. But, I asked myself again and 
again, is it consistent with mercy to bring into existence 
beings unable to thrive unless they destroy others ? But 
the answer was before me. Unconsciously I had already 
driven a number of God's creatures — yes, God's creatures 
as much as I was — to their doom. Could not the 
Creator create without destruction? I asked myself. Is 
he not omnipotent ? The grandeur and the power of the 
mountains were before my eyes. Then a thought, like 
lightning ripping the cloudy ray, flashed upon my mind. 
I held my breath. The thought was ominous. Perhaps 
— perhaps — I feared to give birth to this thought forcing 
itself upon me — perhaps — the Power man calls God, 
Providence, Creator, like the seething insects about me, 
like myself, was also subject to the same law of Struggle 
and Conquest! Who knows, I again asked myself with 
some trepidation in my heart, but that ancient paganism, 
the paganism of the Greeks, was the best human guess 
after all? Instantly a soothing, satisfying feeling came 
lover me. What had been but a moment before an un- 
solvable problem became now simple, like a solved 
equation. I was now back to my boyish delight in Beauty 
and Power. The whole galaxy of gods and goddesses — 
Jupiter and Mars, and Venus and Apollo, and Neptune 
and Chronos — stood before my imagination in all their 
glory, all struggling for supremacy, and each holding 
sway over his or her conquered dominion. My heart was 
filled with pity, pity for the God who holds our destinies ; 
I now saw clearly that He, too, was struggling helplessly 
for conquest and was subject to the same law as I and 
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the insects about me. What other solution was possible? 
Does not creation spring from love? 

With mustered courage I stepped forward, regardless 
of the destruction and death under my feet, and made 
my way back to the villa. On my way a little incident 
again ruffled the equanimity of my brain. I saw four 
boys, who were gaily meandering along the road, come 
upon a large, empty, wooden box, which lay by the way- 
side. All four at once hilariously attacked the box, 
crushed it, tore it board from board, and with shrieks of 
boyish triumph danced upon the loosened boards, which 
cracked in splinters with groan-like sound, until the erst- 
while work of construction was demolished beyond recog- 
nition. Secreted behind the trunk of a tree I stood and 
watched the boys in their action; I watched the glee in 
their faces, the exultant joy in their eyes, the thirst in 
their effort, the spirit of victory in their movements, the 
glee and the joy, the victory of the artist in the act of 
creation. 

I reached my room and sat down in my chair with a 
sense of great fatigue, yet fatigue mingled with some- 
thing soothing. I felt the need of rest. I sank into my 
luxurious arm-chair and, with my eyes half closed, 
enjoyed the bliss of calm after stress and storm. I 
vaguely mused how one's thoughts wander, once they 
start on a reckless journey. I had started with my 
secret love for Norma and wound up with philosophic 
speculations about God and the universe. But a buzzing 
bee was making zigzag flights through the room, shoot- 
ing over my head .as far as the opposite wall, then, after 
half a minute of silence, would come back again gyrat- 
ing around my seat with his ceaseless humming, and, as 
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I waved my hand, would rise to the ceiling, fly the length 
and breadth of it, as if he were measuring its dimensions, 
and again lower himself, this time very close to the floor, 
and again around my chair with his threatening buzz. 
Every time he came close to me I moved my hand to ward 
him off, and when making for the window he buzzed 
against the glass for a while, and each time came back 
to my seat. Finally his intrusions grew so annoying 
that I abruptly rose from my chair and chased the bee 
desperately. After a few rapid flights and turns he 
bumped against the window-pane and settled upon the 
sash, then crawled along the narrow strip unevenly while 
I was watching him with murderous intent. As he was 
about to raise his wings again I quickly seized a book 
from the table near by and approaching the window 
stealthily struck him a blow with the volume. He 
emitted a little grunt, something like a groan, and rolling 
over, dropped from the window-frame, his prickly legs 
catching in the interstices of the curtains as he slid to the 
floor on his back. 

I remained standing thoughtlessly for a moment, 
something like a mist before my eyes. In a thoughtless 
manner also I gazed at the black and yellow stripes of 
the sack-like little body of the creature, his nettle-like 
legs crouched with slight propelling movements, and 
something was still moving near his head, as if breathing 
his last. Soon the heaving of the body ceased, the legs 
quivered no more, a scarcely visible move of the body, 
and he was dead. The erstwhile humming being, born in 
the neighboring rose-bush, breathing the perfume of the 
flowers, feeding on the nectar of jasmine and the dew- 
drops of dawn, this indulgent child of creation had left 
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his fragrant home, a home built by the Lord Creator him- 
self and decorated by His own hands, had been over- 
taken by a wanton murderer and slain, slain in 
a cowardly manner from behind, while this prince from 
the rose-bush palace was resting his weary limbs. Had 
he been annoying me? Who had invited me to build my 
home so close to his? And the art lavished upon this 
creature — that coat of yellow and black and blue-black, 
and those symmetrical wings, and that finely carved 
head, and those wonderfully chiselled legs, and that 
shapely form pregnant with honey — a masterpiece des- 
poiled, a gem ground under heel! And why? I stood 
before my victim and asked myself this question with bit- 
ter remorse in my heart. Ah, everything within me clam- 
ored, Why? For no other reason than that I was pos- 
sessed of greater power and cunning than this princely 
creature, and in order that I might fare better I had 
destroyed him. I conquered. The same Creator that had 
spent energy in breathing life into this artistic production 
had spent even greater energy in giving me the power 
and will to destroy His own handiwork. Compassion 
overpowered me. The same old rule of Nature — first 
the deed, then regret ! Why does not regret precede the 
contemplated deed and then prevent it? 

So many questions were gathering in my mind, the 
same questions that had troubled me in the woods but 
an hour before. I found myself like the foolish youth 
standing on the seashore and questioning the secrets of 
the tumultuous waves. 

But aimless as the wandering thoughts may seem, 

there is always a subconscious vein that directs them 

along a definite course. In the end this question was 

formed in my brain : If this creature could be put out of 
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existence because it happened to be in my way, why not 
any other creature — why not? But I checked myself. 
I would not let my embryonic thought complete itself. 
It was murder. I moved back a step, as if retreating from 
this revolting thought. I refused to admit it. I scowled 
and frowned at it. But the thought came. Like a whis- 
pering Satan it mocked my will-power. Presently the 
question was clear in my mind. Why should not one 
obtain everything else by power, by whatever power one 
happens to possess ? If that leads to destruction of some 
one, what of it? Is this not the law of the Creator? 
Does not water destroy fire, fire all other substances ; the 
hurricane uproots plants and tears structures from their 
foundations; the volcano consumes the very bosom that 
shelters it. My eyes fell again upon the dead bee, soon 
to wither and turn into dust, and reduced by my hand! 
Then all creation passed before me. I fathomed the 
secret of it all. What is the law of the jungle? Destruc- 
tion. What is the law of the human jungle? Destruc- 
tion. The stronger animal conquers and destroys the 
weaker — and man? Man lives by the same law. Then 
why not destroy one's opponent as I had destroyed the 
bee at my feet? 

This trend of thought was revolting to me, and I 
almost shouted " stop " to my own brain, but the thoughts 
came, link by link, like an unrolling coil of chain, with a 
rattle in my ears, and held me in its grip. Whither did 
my thoughts lead me ? In fact what was my subconscious- 
ness while all these thoughts flitted through my mind? 
My ego, the axle upon which all else revolved. It was 
the despair of my helplessness, of my predestined defeat, 
that waked these thoughts. 
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VII 

In order to get rid of the avalanche of tormenting 
thoughts that descended upon me I resorted to my violin. 
In such moments my instrument had always been my 
delight and consoler. Moreover, I played my own com- 
position. It was entitled " Conquest." It was not really 
my composition but rather a medley of plagiarisms from 
Massenet and Dvorak and Tchaikovski. I shaped my 
eternal question and answer to the secret of the universe 
in musical terms. It was a melange of the sadness and 
sweetness of Massenet's "Lamentation," Dvorak's Hu- 
moresque colored with the orientalism of Tchaikovski. 
Whatever this might have sounded to other ears, to me 
it interpreted the struggle and conquest of the universe. 
The whole thing was plaintive and simple and full of 
passion and bitterness. It began in soft, purling tones, 
like the lisping of a child's prayer, with the humiliation 
of a beggar imploring alms, gradually rising to a pas- 
sionate outburst, then changing to anger and protest, and 
again in meek tones and those of supplication. 

I was interrupted in the midst of my playing by a rap 
on the door, and before I could say " entres " Walt stuck 
his head in and asked, " May I come in ? " 

"So you have brought your violin," he said, as he 
came in and threw himself into an arm-chair. "When 
I heard the sound of the violin I was struck with a fine 
idea, Raphael. Let us serenade Norma to-night. You'll 
play the violin and I'll accompany you on my flute. It'll 
be huge fun — about midnight." 

In a moment he jumped up with enthusiasm. " Is it 
settled, Raphael ? " he urged. 
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Yes, it was settled. We rehearsed it there and then. 
But why was something within my heart stirring with a 
peculiar itching and at the same time soothing sensation ? 
Why was I conscious of the spirit of one hearing glad 
tidings? Why should such a simple, trivial matter make 
me feel the expectancy of a great event? 

My inner animation even grew after Walt had left me. 
He had suggested that we play Shubert's " Serenade " but 
I had chosen my own composition and he raised no objec- 
tion. " I'll let you do the playing," he said, " and 111 
accompany you in a slapdash way." 

I remember I paced up and down the room several 
times with rising cheer in my heart, with cheerfulness 
all about me, and in a subconscious way I kept asking 
myself what had made me so happy. For all the dark 
clouds had at once left me. Not a single brooding 
thought lingered in my mind. They had been dispelled 
as if by magic, except that I was conscious of the sudden 
change in my being. 

I remained in this elated mood until sunset, when 
the distant mountain shadows, broadening with the sink- 
ing sunlight, saddened me again. Yet it was not a de- 
pressing sadness but rather sweet and appeasing, the sad- 
ness of the shadows of night after a fatiguing day. Love 
was rising in my breast; love — sans philosophy, sans 
reason. Beauty was calling, calling in the still voice of 
twilight, in the lurid tones of a warm night, in the 
sweet movement of leaves, and grass, and flower-petals. 
My mind was a blank. I rested with complete surrender. 
What cared I now for the eternal injustice? I felt the 
joy of living, if not of life — of living for the moment and 
breathing in the fresh air of the mountains, the fragrant 
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breezes of the coming night. Yes, joy filled my heart, 
a joy I dared not probe. 

Gradually the air darkened and the birds outside 
grew le^s noisy, and now and then a chirp reached my 
ears. I sat in a sort of comatose state, only conscious 
of a pervading gladness. Presently the moon appeared, 
large and clear and pale, and I gazed at it with a new- 
born interest I was glad that the moon was so bright 
and that the sky was so cloudless. There was hardly a 
star to detract from the lunar glow, which sent a flash- 
light glimmer against the shadow of Stanserhorn. What 
made me so happy? I was afraid to ask myself this 
question. 

It was a little after midnight when Walt and I quietly 
crossed the valley and climbed the slope in the rear of 
Chalet Marguerite. In order to emulate troubadours 
we had the brims of our hats drawn over our eyes, our 
overcoats, the sleeves dangling, were thrown over the 
right shoulder and drawn under the left arm so that 
they opened like long flowing mantles. 

"Her room is where that shutter is closed — near 
the end," Walt whispered to me as we crawled over the 
grass like two sneaking brigands. 

We placed ourselves against a tree close to that 
window. 

" Begin," whispered Walt. 

Why did I tremble ? A mysterious terror came over 
me all at once. All the sadness and sorrow of my life 
seemed to be let loose like chained mad dogs. An omin- 
ous feeling swept over me. 

I raised the violin to my chin, closed my eyes, and 
touched the strings. The rest comes back to me like 
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a half-forgotten dream. There was madness in my brain. 
The faded mist in the air, the pale moon, the warm scents 
of the grass maddened me. The devil in me was playing. 
I played with a passion and fire as if my whole life de- 
pended upon it. And how these tones of Massenet mur- 
mured through the still air the secret of my soul ! Then 
there was a slight noise of an opening shutter overhead. 
This reached my ears more like something dimly imag- 
ined than an actual sound, and it spurred me on. I 
could hear myself pant with the passion of my melody 
and I felt the quiver of my bow. Then I remembered 
nothing until the finale, which ended with something like 
a shrill human cry. 

Did I hear a soft applause at the opened shutter? 
I did not dare raise my eyes. I stood against the trunk 
of the tree exhausted, as if the sap of my very life had 
all been drained. 

"Do play it again," a voice from above requested; 
and without raising my eyes I saw a head resting on 
white arms on the window-sill above. 

I played it again, and again and again, without rais- 
ing my head, except once when a hand from above flung 
down some Swiss coppers with a laugh, and when Walt 
and I scrambled for them in the damp grass. 

" Do play it once more — just once, an adieu." The 
voice was soft and sympathetic and almost petulant. 

Then, for a bare twinkling, I raised my eyes. I saw 
Norma's head resting on her arms like a child fallen 
asleep on the window-sill. Walt had addressed a number 
of remarks to Norma but she made no reply. 

And the Song of my Heart came once more. But 
before I had finished it Norma's head disappeared. 

16 
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" Norma— Norma M Walt called coaxingly, but the 

head did not show itself again. 

" Confound you," Walt said to me playfully, " you've 
made her cry. I heard her sob." » 

So it was true. In the midst of my playing some- 
thing like a sob had reached my ears. Walt's remark 
made me tremble. I felt as if something had snapped 
in my brain. Yet it was a delicious feeling and I was 
inexpressibly happy . 

Walt called Norma again and again but no answer 
came. At last we wended our way back as stealthily as 
we had come. Walt addressed more remarks to me on 
the way but I did not hear them. I felt as if I were float- 
ing in the air. I was only conscious of a Swiss copper 
that I had picked up in the grass and which I held 
tightly in my hand. We walked quickly, the vast shadows 
of the mountains seeming to deepen the silence. A great 
happiness, mingled with a secret dread, had come over 
me and wrapped me in its folds. 

As we approached the villa a self-rebuking thought, 
yet unborn, began to stir in my brain. Without knowing 
why, a sense of guilt was now creeping over me like a 
threatening shadow. Walt's voice as we passed through 
the gate of the villa invoked in me reproach. I did not 
dare speak to him. When I found myself in my room I 
recalled that I had not even bade my host good-night. 

I did not turn on the light, but remained in darkness, 
the faint gleam of the moon forming a circular patch on 
the floor. The next I remember was that I was on my 
knees before a chair, on which lay my violin. I was 
kissing the strings of the instrument. Then I fondled it 
and hugged it to my breast with the affection and ten- 
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derness of a mother laying her child in its crib. As I 
did this I thought of Walt, and a warm blush spread 
over my face. Passion surged through me like a com- 
pelling force, and bending forward again I pressed my 
lips against the strings of my violin. 

VIII 

That night I slept very little. Something was sing- 
ing in my brain — yes, singing— and I was conscious of a 
transporting sense of elation. What filled me with this 
strange ecstasy I did not then clearly know — at le\st, I 
did not permit myself to fathom the depths of this feel- 
ing — but I know it now. I have long learned to Itt my 
thoughts run their full course no matter whither they 
carry me; I do not let my inner hypocrisy sweep away 
their naturally flowing currents. Yes, I see what made 
me then so happy. It was Walt's phrase — " You made 
her sob." Why should this remark make me happy? Be- 
cause this was the prophetic note of future events. It 
is this indefinable sense of prophecy that often, though 
seemingly unaccountable, throws me into a sea of sadness 
or lifts me to the azure of the heavenly vaults. 

When I jumped out of bed the next morning I found 
that the cloudless night had turned into a dripping morn- 
ing. It rained with a regularity that suggested an arti- 
ficial spray. A dull, seething sound was in the air. 
The brown leaves of the trees and shrubs were drooping 
and appeared oily as if they were freshly varnished ; they 
swayed lightly and dismally under the uninterrupted fillip- 
ing of the raindrops. Birds, their drenched wings 
slightly raised and quivering, were shielding themselves 
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among the branches and bushes, and emitting low gur- 
gling chirrups. At times a crow was heard, its jarring 
caw-caw cutting the air like a bad omen, and again the 
incessant drizzle muffling all voices and hiding all sights, 

A servant brought up to my room a Swiss breakfast — 
coffee, rolls and honey — and I felt an inexpressible con- 
tentment in my solitude. I had no desire to go down 
to the breakfast-room and meet Walt. I enjoyed the 
bleak weather and the dreariness. I wished to be alone, 
in communion with the mysterious sensations that were 
possessing me. "You made her sob," again flitted 
through my brain and made my heart beat faster and 
apprehensively. Again and again I walked across the 
room, treading softly, stealthily, and opening my violin 
case looked at the instrument tenderly; there was some- 
thing vital about my violin now. Though with different 
feelings, I looked at it now as I looked at it in my boy- 
hood when I had flung it away from me that memorable 
spring day. 

I did not see Norma that day nor the day following. 
The rain lasted three days and the light was not favor- 
able for painting. I spent three days of moping. For- 
tunately Walt did not intrude upon me with his generous 
hospitality — something troubled him, too, though I did 
not know what was the cause. It was on that first rainy 
day that I noticed the troubled look in his face. It was 
after luncheon. A servant had delivered a letter to him. 
He tore it open with a nervous hand, I noticed, glanced 
through a short note with roving eyes, rose from his seat, 
sat down, rose again and paced the room several times, 
and then left abruptly. The rest of that day I spent in 
wondering what could have so upset the care-free Walt 
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The following evening he departed for Paris, and as fie 
took leave of me I noticed that he avoided my eye. " I 
will be back in a day or two, Raphael/' he said in a 
somewhat strained voice. " It's a matter of business." 
Then he added, "Do be more sociable and entertain 
Norma while I am away." 

The drizzle continued the day after Walt had left for 
Paris. Again I was conscious of a change, a change in 
my feelings and thoughts. I now thought of Norma with 
a secret dread; the very thought of her frequently sent 
a quiver through my frame. I felt something urging me 
to go and see Norma, and even while thus inwardly urged 
another power overawed and checked me. In the after- 
noon I even put on my hat and started for Chalet Mar- 
guerite, but soon returned to my room. I recognized it 
now — the remembrance of Norma's mother had checked 
me. 

When in my room again I suddenly thought of 
Walt's request — "Do be more sociable and entertain 
Norma while I am away." Instantly a question followed 
at its heels. Would Walt have made the same request of 
me if I had not been ill-formed? In fact, would he then 
have left me alone in the company of his beloved? I 
lit a cigarette and, leaning back in my arm-chair, followed 
this train still further. 

At length I paused. My very heart seemed to pause. 
A clear thought flashed across my brain. Could a hunch- 
back ever inspire love in the heart of a beautiful woman? 
The question seemed to me impersonal and yet I was 
disturbed by an indefinable unrest. Presently the ques- 
tion did become personal. I felt angered. What right 
had Walt to put temptation in my path so fearlessly? 
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Did I not possess the same feelings as a man with a 
straight back? I rose from my seat with a prayer in 
my heart, a prayer of Samson as he made sport before 
the Philistines. The cherub in my bosom was hushed by 
the goading voice of Satan. Ah, if I could be avenged 
of the Philistines! Was it wrong? What right had 
'Nature to endow me with desires I could not satisfy? 
Satan's voice jeered and mocked me; Satan pointed out 
to me my helplessness. And again my brooding thoughts 
turned to Nature. Maybe, after all, Nature is just. 
Who knows but that Nature does require every desire 
bestowed by her to be satisfied? And since Nature sowed 
the seeds of love in my heart for Norma, perhaps — I 
checked my thoughts by sheer will-power. A burning 
heat rose within me, I felt my cheeks blazing with pain- 
ful blushes, humiliation was crushing me. 

However, I did go over to Chalet Marguerite late 
in the afternoon. The rain had ceased and the heavy 
clouds were brightening. A warm breeze was felt in the 
air and winged insects flew around in groups, harbingers 
of cheerful weather. The mountains, still screened by 
mists, were wrapped in folds of deep blue and purple. 
Two blackbirds close by were engaged in a noisy intermit- 
tent dialogue and a bird of a different feather whistled 
at intervals. 

I found Norma on the terrace reading and her mother 
crocheting some lace. Mrs. Lennox presently excused 
herself and went indoors. Norma drew her Venetian 
shawl around her shoulders and patted the head of 
Barabas, while I was making some commonplace remarks 
about the weather of the past few days. 

I glanced at Norma. There was a delicate shade of 
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sadness on her face. There was even something melan- 
choly in the manner she was resting in her chair. This 
cloudy shadow about her impressed me as something 
foreign; it did not seem to belong to her person. She 
did not talk freely but rather forced me to keep up the 
conversation. Several times she smiled, a sweeter smile 
than I had ever seen on her lips, but it was tinged with 
sadness. Even as I watched her expression something 
indefinably sweet and painful touched my heart. 

I expected her to make some remark about the sere- 
nade but she made no allusion to it. I again lamely picked 
up the weather for a topic but she only smiled and 
said, " Perhaps it is the weather that has made me morose 
and fidgety these few days. I just feel I should love to 
fight somebody — did you ever feel that way?" She 
laughed and gently pulled Barabas's ears. 

"Yes, I feel like that all the time," I said, with a 
forced laugh, my eyes upon the hand that was patting 
Barabas's head. 

She raised her eyes and glanced at me in a peculiar 
manner, then dropped them again. 

The topic soon turned on Walt's absence and I let 
loose an outburst of praise on my host. I told her of a 
thousand kindnesses he had done me (and many he had 
not done) to poor artists in Paris and dwelt significantly 
on Walt's noble character. Something within me was 
impelling me to praise him. My words came hurriedly, 
almost precipitately, as if I feared to trust myself. She 
listened to me with appreciative interest, with the com- 
ment, " I know ; Walt is awfully kind." 

I walked back to the villa disappointed, though I had 
anticipated nothing from my call. I wondered why she 
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had not said a word about the serenade, about my playing, 
which had evidently pleased her so much. Then I 
thought of my exuberant praises of Walt and I asked 
myself what had made me lavish on him even unmerited 
praise. As I submitted to self-analysis, ugly, revolting 
thoughts began to crowd on me, and I tried to stifle them, 
but they rushed in and conquered me, governed me. I 
was not master of myself. Yet every thought revolved 
around me as a wheel does around an axle. Yes, the 
ego, always the ego. For when I even thought of others 
it was really my ego of which I was thinking. 

Whither did my thoughts now lead me ? To a strange 
assertiveness of my ego. In veiled terms, yet quite clear 
to me, my thoughts urged me on to conquest — to the 
destruction of others. 

I strolled up and down the pebbled paths in the villa 
till late in the evening, a prey to tormenting impulses. 
When I found myself in my room I realized that, in spite 
- of the late hour, I was not sleepy. I madejio Jight. A 

small moon, sailing in and out of wandering clouds, cast 
a gloomy light over the hidden mountains. My windows 
were open. A string of electric lights twinkled along the 
funicular path of the Stanserhorn and emphasized the 
deep darkness beyond. An ominous stillness rested every- 
where. Not a bird chirped, not an insect stirred, not a 
sound in the leaf-laden trees. But within me a thousand 
forces battled for supremacy. They all clamored for 
conquest. 

I listened to their weird voices. Ah, to fight Nature 
with her own weapons ! Why should I rest supinely and 
call this inertia a virtue? Gladness was soothing my 
heart. Was it really a voice or only my imagination that 
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whispered to me "You made her sob " I looked 
breathlessly into the dead space outside. " Norma," my 
lips murmured almost independently of myself. Her sad- 
dened face stood before me, and strange, covetous im- 
pulses steered me I knew not where. 

What followed seems to me now hardly credible. I 
do not even recall how I passed the long distance between 
my room and Chalet Marguerite. I imagine people 
mesmerized perform acts in the same manner as I did 
that midnight under Norma's window. Yes, but it is 
true. The last scene is vividly before my mental eye. 
With my eyes tightly closed and my head drooping in 
utter silence I can hear the tones of my violin. How 
clear they ring in the grim silence of the mountains at 
night ! Unlike the midnight before, this night was dark 
and starless, the moon hidden somewhat behind a cloud. 
I stood against the same tree opposite Norma's window 
and played with all the bitterness and fire in my heart. 
Then I beheld the outline of a woman's head above and, 
like a somnambulist interrupted in his course, I fled across 
the valley, through the woods, and stealthily hastened to 
my room. 

Ah, what a night I spent ! Had I gone mad ? I asked 
myself. I now understood that sometimes one is not 
responsible for his crime. I had heard of hypnotic in- 
fluence — in fact, I had seen experiments of hypnotic 
powers — but that love should be able to assert so much 
power over one's mind and make one obey its mandate 
helplessly, was unknown, not to say incredible, to me. 
I realized that I had committed a crime; I had lured 
the beloved of my host. For while the result was ludi- 
crously futile, the attempt was a crime. One is as 
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much guilty of stealing in thrusting his hand into an- 
other's pocket when he finds nothing there as when he 
does. Yes, I was guilty — of a most infamous crime — 
treachery to a friend. 

IX 

The state of my mind the following day is a blank 
to me but a letter sent the following day to my most 
intimate friend, Guy Suvergier, a French artist in rue 
de la Grande Chaumvtre, is now in my possession and 
I shall transcribe it here verbatim. It is written in 
French, and the following is a literal translation. 






My dear Friend: 

I must unbosom myself, old chap, or burst. As you 
well know I am not given to complaints about myself or 
to maudlin confessions — in fact, my life has been that 
of self-suppression — but a time comes when one must 
open his heart to some one, as one opens a vein to let 
some blood, in order that he may live. Do you recall the 
discussion that you and I had last winter with Paul 
Bruant? He defended the Catholic belief in confessions 
and we ridiculed it. I can now understand him. I see how 
confessions originated. The Catholic viewpoint is quite 
clear to me. Confessions are a great relief to sinners and, 
possibly, a help to redemption. Yes, a time comes in one's 
life when he must let himself go. To let one's self go 
expresses my meaning precisely; to be one's self. Our 
lives are altogether too much suppressed. We are rarely 
ourselves. Like the monks of old we torture our ' self.' 
" But I do not intend to write you an essay on the 
subject. I wish to tell you that I am in love — yes, in love, 
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Guy, irrationally, frantically, criminally. There! I have 
said it; I have confessed, and my heart is lighter; at 
least I feel the burden easier, and the fire in my blood 
does not burn as acutely. Now it is your turn to let 
yourself go. Let the laughter that is choking you burst 
and spread over your roguish countenance. Do not offer 
me any apologies for your laughter — none of your hypo- 
critical sympathies — I laugh at myself, only with bitter 
tears in my throat. I see the absurdity of it — a mon- 
strosity in love ! I see it as clearly as you do, but there 
is a raging fever in my blood and I am powerless to 
assuage it I am literally powerless. I had never real- 
ized how little man is master of himself. Religion has in 
vain tried to impress upon us that we are free agents. 
We are not. The fact that some of us yield to this 
argument disproves its own theory. Do you follow me? 
Reason it out for yourself. We are like pebbles flung in 
the air from a sling. 

"Why am I writing this to you? I do not know. 
Perhaps because I cannot help myself or, perhaps, Because 
you are a Frenchman and will understand me. Thank 
God, the French and the Italian still have a few red cor- 
puscles in their veins. The rest of the world is fast 
freezing and shrivelling from anaemia. 

" I see I am wandering incoherently, but my blood is 
on fire, and a thousand thoughts rush pell-mell through 
my brain. Listen, Guy. The day I left Paris I told you 
that a wealthy countryman of mine — I believe you know 
him, Walt Jessup — had invited me to his villa in Switzer- 
land to paint his fiancee's portrait. Nothing strange 
about that. To my amazement I found that I had known 
the girl in my early boyhood, when I had fallen in love 
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with her in a boyish way, though I had almost forgotten 
it You can guess the rest The old flame has rekindled, 
and with greater fury. I argue with myself, I condemn 
myself, I call myself a traitor and a hypocrite, but all 
that does not change the situation, and I love her still 
more. What is worse, in spite of my self-condemnation 
and pain, I do not wish to kill this love ; I love the pain 
and the agony ; my crime, while it rebukes me constantly, 
lures me with still greater charm. I am in the grip of 
love, suffering untold mortification, and yet do not wish 
to escape from its grip. That is, mentally, I do wish it, 
but my whole being scorns my virtuous mentality. 

" At first the thought of my loving, and loving the 
betrothed of my friend, came to my mind stealthily as it 
were, and my heart beat fretfully, but now I am thinking 
of it all the time fearlessly and have reached the stage 
of self- justification. Ah, the tragedy of it! When we 
find we are relentlessly in the grip of love we begin to 
blame everybody but ourselves. And, really, Guy, do 
you blame me ? How could I help it ? Do you ever blame 
one for catching typhoid fever? The germs got into me 
and I cannot exterminate them. But why did my friend 
expose me to this danger — why? Because I am some- 
what deformed and he thought me safe. To him I was 
fettered with double chains : my deformity and the girl's 
betrothal. He thought of my fate and felt secured. He 
even left me alone with her these few days and requested 
me to entertain her! 

" There, now, I see your generous heart has warmed 
with sympathy for me — damn your sympathy! I want 
none of that. For God's sake, stop pitying me. I want 
justice, and 111 fight for it, like the rest of you straight- 
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backed fellows. For I have come to the conclusion that 
Nature never instils in one a desire without at the 
same time providing him with the means to satisfy this 
desire. This revolting thought came to me last night and 
possessed me so completely that I had not realized my 
nefarious act until it was over. Would you believe I 
stole under my beloved one's window and wooed her as 
the Indian wooes his sweetheart? But instead of a flute 
I played on my violin and wooed her with all the passion 
of my being. God ! I shudder at my perfidy. And what 
a self-tormenting night I spent! Even while I called 
myself a sneak and a coward and a criminal, a voice 
somewhere within me — an undercurrent of thought — 
urged me on and justified my act. Are not the tombstones 
of others our monuments? Are not our crowns woven of 
the wreaths stolen from other people's coffins? Does not 
our victory come through the defeat of others? Is not 
this the course of Nature — Nature's way? Indeed, many 
more questions in a Jobiam vein, like hissing snakes, came 
whispering as I condemned myself. What strange be- 
ings we are! Hand in hand, the angel and the devil 
beat the track of life for us. 

" But enough of wailing! There is honey back of the 
bee's sting." 

" Yours in love, 

" Raphael." 



Fortunately, Norma did not come for a " sitting " 
the following day, as we had arranged. I moped until 
early in the afternoon when I crossed to the landing of 
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the lake, about an hour's walk from the villa, and took 
a passing boat to Lucerne. I wished to lose my thoughts, 
or at least divert them from the gloomy channel they 
were pursuing. I have always found crowds conducive 
to musing but a relief to brooding. For in spite of my 
isolation I have always loved crowds ; I love the passing 
show of life. 

I reached Lucerne about five o'clock. An Italian band 
was playing on the Quai and thousands of people were 
promenading up and down the walk under the two rows 
of luxuriant lime trees. I took a seat on one of the 
wooden benches, on which were seated three dirty little 
children, two girls and a boy. I watched them as they, 
in turn, scanned me curiously, half bashfully; then they 
put their heads together and giggled. They whispered 
something among themselves again, still studying me. 

"What is your name?" I asked of the little girl 
nearest me. 

Her dangling feet and legs were bare and dirty, her 
face was smeared either with jam or mud, and her jet 
black hair hung in long unkempt strands around her 
supple little shoulders. My questions provoked in her 
mirthful laughter. She leaned her head against those of 
the other two and looked at me stealthily through a 
corner of her eye. Then they all laughed and giggled 
at once. 

"Won't you tell me your name?" I repeated in a 
still more friendly voice. 

"Ricco Violetta," she replied, her left arm across 
her face in a shy manner. 

"Italian?" 

She nodded her head, without removing her arm t 
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eyeing me with intense curiosity. The other two squeezed 
one another against the arm of the bench, and simpered 
sheepishly. 

I asked her age, her parents' names, and such ques- 
tions as adults invariably ask of children. 

In a moment all estrangement between us had gone. 
They moved closer to me, and still closer, and the next 
instant I was a leaning post for the three little ones. I 
soon realized that I had carried this chance acquaintance 
too far. They crawled all over me like little kittens. 
People passed by and regarded me with interest. I be- 
came self-conscious and tried to ward off this familiarity, 
but to no purpose. In the moment of confidence I had 
also given them my name, and they now treated me as one 
of themselves, addressing me as Monsieur Raphael. I 
ordered them to keep their seats but they defied me with 
persistent jollity. I made angry faces but of no avail. 
I picked myself up and walked to a bench near by ; they 
followed me. I was now becoming angry but not even 
my real anger frightened them. I finally gained my 
freedom by paying a sou each. 

Presently I felt something within me drawing me to 
the Kursaal. Besides, though the reader may question 
my present statement, I remember very distinctly that, 
as I walked up the stair steps of the elevated Kursaal 
entrance on the Quai side, I had a mental picture of Jack 
Jessup, the cracksman, before my eyes. Once before that 
afternoon he had come to my memory as I was studying 
the passing faces on the Quai. 

I entered the lobby of the Kursaal. On one side the 
Italian orchestra that had played in the Quai was now 
playing an indoor concert, and on the other, as the large 
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glass doors swung open, the monotonous voice of the 
roulette " crier " was heard alternately " Faites vos jeux " 
and " Rien ne va plus." The long T-shaped table was 
surrounded by a throng of people, some of whom played 
and others watched the rolling ball with almost equal 
anxiety. As I could not get near enough to see the fate- 
bearing ball go around, I satisfied myself with the 
"crier's" calls and the jingling of the silver as the 
croupiers raked in the bank's winnings or shoved away 
its losses. Soon some player had elbowed his way out of 
the watching crowd and thus made an opening into which 
I wedged. I had never stood before a roulette table 
before and the spectacle before me instantly engrosses my 
mind. The eager faces, the disappointed faces, the faces 
triumphant and flushed, held me captive. All eyes were 
focussed upon a fellow countryman, who had stuck to 
the number 7 twenty-nine times, each time losing a five- 
franc piece, and was now watched with keener interest as 
he staked another five-franc piece on the same number. 
The ball raced around swiftly and again swiftly and 
slackened up and took a tumble and again accelerated 
its speed, then came to a sudden halt — it touched the 5 — 
the automatic electrical indicator had flashed and in- 
stantly went out — the ball rolled over once more, hesi- 
tated, reeled, and finally rested upon the 7. The watch- 
ing crowd murmured a suppressed cheer. The croupier 
piled up thirty-seven five-franc pieces and pushed them 
toward the winner. Every eye around the table followed 
the heap of silver. "Faites vos jeux"! the crier called 
again. The American again laid a five-franc piece on 7. 
The ball turned three times and dropped abruptly into 7 
as if it had been pushed into it by an invisible hand. The 
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crowd around burst into a mild cheer. Again my coun- 
tryman quickly placed his five-franc piece on 7 and again 
the croupier showered upon him thirty-seven silver five- 
franc pieces. Then he gathered his profits and edged out 
somewhat shame-facedly, as if he felt he had taken advan- 
tage of the bank. A smile went from face to face of the 
encircled table. There was a touch of malice and wrath 
on the face of the croupier. Then some one else caught 
the attention of the crowd. In the midst of the scores of 
timid hands that flung one-, two- and five-franc pieces 
one bejewelled hand threw down stakes on half a dozen 
numbers at the same time. I raised up my eyes and 
looked at the woman. She was young, in the early twen- 
ties, with something in her face that told of manifold 
experiences. She forced attention. Sensuality was 
marked on her deep cornered lips and dark eyes; her 
eyes lingered as she looked at one. I glanced at her 
and thought I had seen her somewhere before. But I 
could not place her. Everybody was now watching her. 
She was losing heavily and threw more franc pieces on 
the table with the reckless indifference of a millionaire 
spendthrift. At every renewed loss she laughed and 
made some remark to some one behind her. After a while 
I heard a voice behind her saying, " Quit that." The 
voice was familiar to me. As I turned my head the 
woman was leaving. The man by her side was Walt 
Jessup. 

I turned my eyes away so as not to meet those of 
Walt Confusion and embarrassment came over me. I 
now recalled where I had seen this woman before. In a 
cab opposite the Madeleine about a month before, when 
Walt offered me the commission to paint Norma's 
portrait. 
17 
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I can hardly describe my feelings that moment. So 
this was the business Walt had in Paris ! I murmured to 
myself. 

But* it seems surprises and coincidences never come 
singly. 

I tarried around the tables until the "crier" called 
the last " play." Only four or five people were left and 
the stakes were one-franc pieces. All but one lost. His 
franc had won six. He gathered his coins with a smiling 
remark to the few of us who stood around. I looked at 
the man and almost without thinking said, " Mr. Jessup, 
I believe/' 

The erstwhile look of levity fled from the man's face 
as I said this, and he glanced at me with something 
startled in his eyes. "You have got the best of me," 
he returned, eyeing me sharply. 

A word or two refreshed his recollection. He clasped 
my hand with genuine affection. 

A few moments later we strolled along the promenade 
under the lime trees — two more veritable figures in the 
passing show of life — and exchanged harmless confi- 
dences. Indeed, I had little to tell him — at least nothing 
that could possibly interest Jack Jessup — and the added 
chapter to his life, unlike the former chapter, was also 
lacking in dramatic interest. 

" No, I did not carry out the threat I made to my 
brother," he said, recalling the time I had last met him. 
" I couldn't go back to my old calling — I simply could not. 
Like Samson with his locks shorn, I made an attempt to 
avenge myself on the Philistines but was powerless. 
Possibly it was the work of evangelism, but I think it 
was the stagnation that deadened my energies. Yes, 
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Raphael/' he added with a cynical smile that reminded 
me of the night in the woods, " I can't boast of my pres- 
ent honorable life " (he made a grimace as he pronounced 
the last two words) * : because I was forced into it. After 
I had left my brother's office that day I did make an 
attempt at my old trade but my courage failed me. The 
several years of civilized respectability had robbed me of 
all daring. Would you believe that my heart beat tim- 
idly as I began to lay my plans for a night's work? 
I soon realized that my courage had gone. 

" A few days later I again presented myself in Alfred 
K.'s office. I did not tell him of my experience. He 
was glad to see me and told me that he was happy that 
I had come around to his way of thinking. He then 
agreed to pay me one hundred dollars a month as long 
as I stuck to the straight path. 

" I then settled in Chicago under my assumed name 
of John Wilson and lived peacefully with the world. I 
had become an omnivorous reader and spent most of the 
time in the public library poring over books. I took to 
philosophy and to books dealing with crime and criminals. 
I did not know much about philosophy but I did know a 
good deal about criminals, and I was interested in the 
ignorance of the writers on this subject. One day I 
picked up a magazine and found an article by a leading 
American criminologist in which he quoted at length an 
interview with Jack Jessup, the notorious cracksman, in 
the Illinois penitentiary. You can imagine my aston- 
ishment. I jumped at the conclusion that the criminolo- 
gist was a fraud and a liar, and at once dropped him a 
line, without betraying my motive, telling him that I, too, 
was interested in criminology and that he would confer 
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a favor upon me by informing me when he had had this 
alleged interview with Jack Jessup. The professor replied 
promptly and courteously, and gave me the date. Three 
months ago ! A bold liar, I said to myself. The follow- 
ing day I presented myself at the warden's office in the 
penitentiary. It happened to be 'visiting day/ I in- 
quired for Jack Jessup, and was still more amazed to be 
given his number. Fifteen minutes later I found myself 
in the presence of my double, but the fact is he resembled 
me as much as a cat resembles a turkey. I entered into 
conversation with him and referred to the interview he 
had had with the professor. Yes, it was so, he admitted, 
pulling his mustache with open pride. I represented to 
him that I, too, was a professor and incidentally remarked 
that I once had an interview with Jack Jessup in a 
Michigan prison but that Jack Jessup looked entirely 
different from my present interlocutor. I noticed he 
changed color. In short, that afternoon he admitted to 
me that some years ago— shortly after the real Jack Jes- 
sup had made his escape — he, in company with a lot of 
hoboes, was caught in a freight train and that several 
instruments (which he had picked up in the woods near 
some penitentiary) were found in his possession. He 
had heard of me, and when he was charged of being 
Jack Jessup, he at first denied, but at the same time felt 
rather flattered. The other hoboes were released and he 
was held on my old charge and for the additional charge 
of an escaped convict. Some officers soon arrived and 
'identified' him as Jack Jessup. In order to clear up 
a mysterious crime a detective will swear his very soul 
away. Of course he was convicted and sentenced to \\i% 
imprisonment." 
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Jessup now stopped and looked in the direction of the 
Hotel National. 

" That's my nephew," he said to me, pointing to Walt 
who was descending the steps of the hotel with the same 
French woman. " He doesn't know me. I suppose that 
must be his girl — a pretty damsel." 

I said nothing, as I had not told him I was at Walt's 
villa and did not care to discuss Walt with Jack. How- 
ever, I watched Walt and saw him take leave of the girl 
and get into a motor boat. 

" Go on with your story," I said. " It's becoming 
interesting." 

"Well, sir," he continued, as we proceeded on our 
walk, "you can imagine how I felt. My old hatred 
against the police authorities and the courts of justice was 
rekindled in my breast. I was discreet enough not to dis- 
close my identity to the innocent convict but I made up 
my mind that this poor devil should not bear my sins. 
The same night I took the train to my brother's home and 
placed the matter before him. No, he would not soil his 
hands in this affair, he burst out angrily, with no little 
disgust. * But, Fred/ said I, ' an innocent man is in- 
carcerated for life through a blunder.' No, I could 
not expect him to soil his skirts for some worthless 
scamp. 'Well, it's a good thing for society that he is 
locked up anyhow/ he said in a tone of finality, with a 
show of indignation. 'Fred, there is no use arguing 
with you,' I also burst out vehemently, ' I can't rest until 
the mistake is rectified.' ' All right/ he said, ' if you wish 
to get your foot into the snare go ahead and do it/ 

" I went back home and began pondering on this sub- 
ject. I was not heroic enough to go and present myself 
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to the authorities and tell them who I was, but I began to 
correspond with the Board of Pardons under an as- 
sumed name. After I found I had made no headway I 
wrote them very frankly that I was Jack Jessup, now liv- 
ing under an assumed name, and that through a mere 
coincidence I had just learned that an innocent man 
was serving time for me. But as my statements elicited 
no satisfaction I stated the whole matter in a letter to a 
Chicago newspaper. A few days later I found my letter 
spread over the front page of that newspaper in large 
type. An investigation was started, but, as my brother 
had predicted, I stuck my foot into a snare. One evening 
I learned that the police were after me. I left Chicago 
that night and a few days later, upon the advice of my 
brother, I sailed for England. I suppose my brother was 
glad to get rid of me. 

" However, I was not sorry for the change. I found 
England to my liking. I settled in London and my 
brother's stipend continued as before. A hundred dollars 
in London go farther than in Chicago. Besides, I like 
the British Museum better than the Chicago library. 
Here I am safe and sound and quite respected in my lodg- 
ing house. Two years ago I wrote the story of my life 
and experiences but no one would publish it. I carried 
the manuscript around to a number of writers and asked 
them to read and edit it for me, but they all told me it 
had no literary merit, and that the story did not ring true. 
•Now, what do you think of that ! " and Jack stopped and 
looked at me grieved. "My story doesn't ring true!" 
He gave a contemptuous laugh. " They want lies, that's 
what the public wants. When a fellow tells the truth, 
they tell you it doesn't ring true." 
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Then he told me that he had just taken a little excur- 
sion on the continent and dropped into the Kursaal by 
chance and sighted his nephew. When we separated we 
exchanged addresses and he promised to pay me a call 
in Paris the following winter. In turn, I promised to 
pay him a visit if I should ever happen to be in London. 

Such is the passing show of life, I murmured to my- 
self as the tall figure of Jack Jessup disappeared into the 
enclosure of the quaint Kappellbriicke, on his way to 
Pilatus Strasse, where his pension was located, while I 
wended my way to the station. 

XI 

I arrived in the villa late and forthwith retired to my 
room, but not to sleep. The past day had been crowded 
with life for me. Perhaps- it was only my crowded 
thoughts, but it seemed to me that I had lived a lifetime 
since last night. In my strange encounter with Walt I 
had forgotten my own perfidy. Not that I sought to off- 
set my wrong against his, but I found solace in his act, 
in spite of the inner agitation it caused me. My thoughts 
that night were many and turbulent, but in the morning 
my decision was clear: I must leave Walt's hospitality 
at once, without his knowledge, if possible, or, if not, 
under some pretext or excuse. How could I face Norma? 

I did not see Walt until luncheon, when he met me 
very cordially and volunteered the information that his 
trip to Paris had been successful. He added some false- 
hood about seeing some railway manager who was inter- 
ested in the Jessup locomotives. I dropped my eyes as 
he spoke and, I am sure, my face must have turned scar- 
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let. When I raised my eyes I looked straight into his 
face but his color was natural. I then excused myself 
and again went to my room, planning some pretext for 
my sudden departure. 

That afternoon Walt furnished me with an excuse, 
though, I own, it was not to my liking. 

About three o'clock I heard the voices of Norma and 
her mother and Walt on the terrace so I stuck to my room. 
Sitting by the open window I could even hear the false- 
hoods Walt was telling them of his mission in Paris. I 
noted the fact that Norma talked very little and some- 
how, as I thought of this, my heart beat with a strange, 
fretful pulsation. Then I heard Walt telling them that 
he had killed two birds with one stone, as he had also 
had an interview with Count de Sable, who had married 
his sister and who was now separated from her. He said 
that he hoped to bring about a reconciliation. Then I 
heard the rolling wheels of a carriage on the pebbled 
road, a hush of the voices on the terrace, a stranger's 
exclamation, and then silence. I wondered who was the 
guest who had come so unexpectedly. 

Then I was again lost in thoughts about myself. 
I do not remember how long I remained in this mood 
when my door opened suddenly and Walt entered without 
a knock. He was as white as the flannels he wore and 
trembled perceptibly. I jumped to my feet breathlessly. 
The first thought that flashed through my brain was that 
he had just learned of my sneaking act the night before. 
I instinctively dropped my head with conscious guilt. 

"Raphael, I am a brute, a worthless scamp, a " 

he checked his speech and throwing himself into the arm- 
chair, covered his face with his hands and almost sobbed. 
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I stood before him and surveyed him enigmatically. 

" Now, I am ruined for good," he snapped bitterly. 

" What's the matter ? " I asked heartily. 

He shook his head in dumb despair. 

I waited and looked at him in puzzled silence. 

" My God, I don't know what will happen now," he 
burst out anew forlornly. " What a crazy stunt for her 
to do — and I warned her — I warned her again and again." 

Learning that it was nothing in which I was person- 
ally concerned my agitation was presently gone so that 
I was able to calm Walt. He was now speaking more 
coherently though still in spasmodic outbursts. 

"You see, you can't shake these damned French 
girls — they stick to you like leeches. When I first knew 
her I had not yet met Norma and I have tried to shake 
her these last six months but she sticks to my fingers. 
She follows me, pesters me, persecutes me." 

He then paused, his head drooping in despair. 

Then he continued, with a halt and stammer, " I 
did not tell you the truth this morning. I did not go to 
Paris at all. I was in Lucerne, trying to hush up this 
girl. She had learned of my whereabouts and that I was 
engaged — I ran to head her off. Yesterday afternoon 
I pacified her. In order to calm her I told her that I was 
not engaged and that the reason I could not have her here 
was because my folks were with me. But last night, 
after I had left, she met a friend of mine who told her 
the truth. And just now she drove up to the terrace 
while Norma and her mother were with me." 

Walt bent forward, his feet planted on the floor far 
apart, his head between his hands. 

" Did she make a scene ? " I asked. 
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" She is doing it now/' be said desperately, with a 
hopeless shake of his head. " She threatens to tell Norma 
all." 

Then he was silent, his head down as if he was waiting 
for me to speak. 

An hour before there was nothing in my heart but 
contempt for Walt and his actions — I had remembered 
Nanette — but now, sitting before me like a helpless, 
spoiled child, he looked pitiable and pitiful ; yes, I pitied 
his weakness. 

"Can't you suggest some help — some advice?" he 
asked after a space of silence, looking up at me with real 
tears in his eyes. " God, I hate to lose Norma — she is 
the only woman I ever loved." After a moment's hesi- 
tation he added, " Of course, I have had other fancies — 
you know what I mean — but I love Norma — I never loved 
any woman like her." He hung his head. Then, bring- 
ing his hands together, he said, "If I lose Norma 111 
blow my brains out." This he said like an angered child 
refusing food. 

I looked at him and smiled, in spite of my pity for 
him. Somehow, real as the situation was, his utterances 
sounded theatrical to me. 

" Is there no way of sending this girl back to Paris? " 
I asked. 

" Oh, I can buy her silence — it isn't that But what 
about Norma? You know she is queer about these 
things. She believes in one standard of morals for man 
and woman and that sort of clap-trap. You know she 
turned down a French Count, who was head over heels 
in love with her, because she learned that he once had had 
a mistress. And she believes in me." Then blushing 
hotly, he added, " I swore to her once that I had never 
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been intimate with any woman. You know girls like to be 
the first love." 

I began to understand what was in his mind and the 
purpose of his present confidence. He had talked to me 
in the same vein when Nanette's mother had surprised 
him at the Hotel Ritz. I was now standing in the middle 
of the room, absently looking at my despairing host. 

" Well, I can offer you the old remedy," I said, some- 
what ironically. 

Walt jumped up and threw his arms around me. 

" Raphael, 111 never forget you as long as I live. You 
are the most self-sacrificing fellow in the world. YouTl 
really save my life," he burst out volubly. 

Was I self-sacrificing? I was happy at the oppor- 
tunity to expiate my guilt. In my heart I felt that I owed 
this self-sacrifice to Walt Had I not tried to steal 
Norma's love from him ? 

I then penned a note to Norma. The following was 
its contents, which was equivocal and subject to a con- 
struction that pleased Walt. 

"I should like to bid you good-by in person but I 
dare not after my abominable conduct. In an hour I 
shall leave with the woman who disgraced Walt's home 
and caused a shock to your fine sensibilities. I beg you 
to remember that more people fall through weakness 
than through wickedness." 

Walt read these lines and embraced me again, over- 
flowing with expressions of everlasting gratitude. 

"This will save me," he repeated again and again, 
as he took the note from me and summoned a servant 
to bear it to Chalet Marguerite. How can I ever repay 
you for your self-sacrifice ? " he reiterated. 

That same afternoon I sat in a railway carriage that 
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was speeding along through winding tunnels on my way 
back to Paris. Walt's lady friend had only travelled 
with me as far as Lucerne, where, she said, she was going 
to meet a friend. I sat in my compartment as if in a 
stupor, my ears even deaf to the rumbling of the wheels 
underneath. Straying fragments of thought came and 
went, like an opening and closing shuttle, during my 
journey. One phrase in particular reverberated through 
my brain continually — Nature provides every human be- 
ing with some means for conquest. What is my means? 
I asked myself. I remembered the stillness of the night 
under Norma's window, the clear tones of my violin, and 
the sob from above. Then I lay back in my seat and, 
with my eyes closed, listened to the raging storm in 
my breast How things, long forgotten, recur to one's 
mind in moods of sadness! My memory reviewed my 
childhood and all its trivial incidents and paused at the 
recollection of the spring morning when I flung away my 
violin. Did I then fling from me my means of conquest? 
And the more I thought of this, the more I thought of 
Norma. Somehow, there seemed to me a band between 
the two. I could not think of one without at the same 
time thinking of the other. 



PART THE SIXTH 



THE BEGUILING SERPENT 



At this point there is a long lapse in my memory. 
Only a few events stand saliently before me, but the rest 
is all mist. 

I remember that on my return from Switzerland I 
walked the streets of Paris as if I had lost my mind, 
feeling the uselessness of life. Yes, everything seemed 
useless and superfluous. The speeding vehicles, the gay 
crowds, the maze of busy streets, the joyous cafes and 
the magnificent houses and gardens — I stared at them 
all with one thought in my mind : wherefore their exist- 
ence? There seemed a superfluity of things and beings 
wherever I turned, and yet, at the same time, I was 
conscious of a vacuum, a void, a languishing want every- 
where. How cheerless the world appeared! Nothing 
pleased me — not even the atmosphere of Paris, which 
had always so bewitched me. The will-to-live seemed to 
have forsaken me. I could encounter danger as calmly 
as meeting a friend. When I went to bed I reclined 
with a sigh, saying to myself listlessly, " I don't care if 
I never rise again." In the morning, as I opened my 
eyes upon the bright young sun, I gazed indifferently 
and murmured under my breath, as I dressed, " What's 
the use?" As my eyes rested upon my easel I stared 
at it and wondered why that thing was standing in my 
room — what was the use of painting? My impulse was 
to dash it to pieces and tear the very canvas into strips, 
but I could see no purpose in exerting my energy that 
way, either. If I entered a cafe I asked myself why were 
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the white-aproned gargons rushing back and forth — 
what were they living for? If laughter sounded in my 
ears I turned around angrily, vexed, irritated — why this 
mirth ? If I saw sadness on any one's face I glanced at 
him scornfully — why should he grieve? The super- 
fluity of life struck me everywhere. 

Thus days dragged on, a feverish throbbing in my 
heart, dizziness in my brain. I was weary of my exist- 
ence, and the idle hours exhausted me still more. I 
thought of a legend about a mythical land, of which I 
had read somewhere, where people were doomed to live 
forever and when one grew tired of life he leaned 
against a rock — the Rock of Death — and as he rested 
against it his soul passed into eternity. I longed for 
that Rock of Death. 

Yet even as this weariness was creeping over me I 
was conscious of an all-engrossing longing in my heart. 
It was this longing that made my heart faint and my 
brain dizzy. 

At times I sat in my room for hours at a stretch, 
gazing blankly in front of me, the palpable stillness of 
isolation in my ears, the gnawing pang of despair in my 
heart, and tears curtained my eyes. Of what did I 
think during these moments? Pity. A great, over- 
whelming pity submerged me. I pitied all creation — X 
pitied the Creator himself. 

But how can I make others understand my state of 
mind! Even I myself do not always understand it It 
is only at times, when I grasp the meaning of life and 
the pregnant sadness of it, that I can put myself in that 
frame of mind. 

When I could bear this ennui no longer I took up 
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my violin and hugged it to my breast. Music is the 
complement of words, the complement of thought and 
feeling. It is where literature and painting end that 
music begins. Those shades of sorrow, which I never 
could even hint at with paint and brush, which I now 
in vain attempt to convey by means of my pen, I drew 
from the strings of my instrument with abundant ex- 
pression. The tones of my violin cheered my heart and 
spoke to me of hopeful struggle, of conquest. It 
brought a rush of fresh blood to my heart with the 
froth of a diabolic joy — yes, when I come to probe the 
depth of my heart I find the joy diabolic. Why did I 
think of Norma with quickened breath as I touched the 
strings with my bow? What devil's whisper inspired 
me and thrilled my being with strangely anticipating 
hopes? Why was there such a melodious hallucination 
in my brain ? 

One day I dared to reveal myself to myself. I lis- 
tened to the secret voice within me boldly, if not with- 
out a quiver in my heart. The same secret voice had 
been whispering to me since the night of the serenade, 
but I had shut my ears against it by sheer force. Now 
I not only listened but surrendered to the magic sweet- 
ness of its tone. "Every being has some power in 
which he excels," I recalled Jack Jessup's remark. My 
excelling power was the violin, the instrument that had 
made Norma sob, the instrument that had made Norma's 
face flush with a color I had never seen until the time I 
met her after the serenade. 

For days and days I stayed in my room and nursed 
this rising hope. A sensation of joy mixed with dread 
was filling my breast. So at last I discovered the power 
18 
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which Nature had granted me with which to pursue con- 
quest. I was at once rejuvenated. All my recollections 
from childhood leaped into my mind. I recalled the 
soul of my childhood, the soul that thirsted for the 
melodious sounds. The rapture was rising in my heart 
as I dwelt upon these remembrances. I called back to 
life the thousand sensations as I had listened to the 
tones of the organ on which my father played ; my wan- 
dering thoughts floating after the chiming church bells ; 
my aching, almost sensuous, delight at the murmur of 
the river — it was sound that had lured my senses from 
my earliest childhood. The voice of Conquest had been 
always calling me but I had refused to listen. Norma 
had now attuned me to comprehend the meaning of this 
voice. 

Once my impulse had seized me I did not permit my- 
self to follow any other reason. With the same impulse 
with which I had years before abandoned the instru- 
ment I now took it up again and abandoned the palette 
and brush. But now at least I had a definite purpose in 
view. I had a well-defined ambition. I wished to in- 
terpret to the world its great sorrow and mine. The 
Welt-Schmers clamored in me for expression. 



I shall not attempt to tell of my experience in Brus- 
sels when I applied to the famous violinist, J , 

for instruction. I knocked on his door again and again 
before he gave me a hearing. Hundreds come to him 
from far and near, and only few are fortunate enough 
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to make the Master lend them his ear. But I had made 
up my mind to conquer — my own experience in life and 
the cynical inculcation of Jack Jessup spurred me on — 
and conquer I did, even though I was literally compelled 
to sit on his doorstep and refuse to be turned away by 
his servant " The Master cannot accept a single pupil 
— every minute of his time is taken," I had been in- 
formed again and again, but I was determined that he 
should hear me. 

At last I found myself in his presence. He was short 
and portly, with an irritable expression on his face and 
a nervous twitch in his eyes. His presence overawed 
me. He said nothing, but stood still, his countenance 
turned away, as. if to say, " Well, pest, what do you 
want?" I took it all in and stood still, waiting. It 
may have been only a moment, but it seemed an hour 
to me. Then he grunted — an inarticulate question, I 
supposed. I was still speechless. Then he turned on 
me with evident vexation and said, " Go on, play ! " I 
looked at him. Of course, I had not brought my violin. 
So I told him this in a faltering voice. " Humph ! " he 
sneered. " You did not expect me to hear you play with- 
out a violin ? " I was now confused and stood trembling. 
He then mumbled, almost peevishly, " No, no — I never 
let any one play on my violin " — as if I had suggested 
it. "Come to-morrow then at ten-fifteen ; " adding 
sarcastically, "and bring your violin along." 

The next morning I presented myself at his studio. 
I played a selection and he stood by the window with- 
out looking at me, as if he was not listening to me 
either. When I had finished he mumbled, "Again;" 
still without changing his position. After I had played 
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the second time he mumbled something under his breath, 
but I could not catch a word he said. After a moment 
or so of embarrassing silence he turned his eyes and 
looked me squarely in the face. "Are you Hungar- 
ian?" was his laconic question. "No, sir, American." 
His eyes widened for just a twinkle, with obvious in- 
credulity. Then he repeated to himself, "American — 
umph — American — what parentage?" "Scotch on my 

father's side and French-Canadian on my mother's " 

" That's better— that's better " he snorted. " Come 

ten-fifteen on Tuesdays and Fridays." Thus the inter- 
view ended. 

Here comes the long lapse in my memory. Was it 
really a period of five years — five summers and winters 
— during which I sat at this Master's feet as the disci- 
ples of old did in the epoch of oriental sages? To me 
it was a period of self-oblivion, a period of the keenest 
pain, of the most joyous ecstasy, a period of self-aband- 
onment, the pursuit of luring voices. When my playing 
elicited words of encouragement from my master I 
would ask him, " Do I really make myself understood ? " 
For this was all I was striving after. I was only labor- 
ing to voice myself. I wished the world to understand 
my great sorrow. And who was my world? It is 
only now that I can answer this. Then I did not per- 
mit my thoughts to complete themselves. The embryo 
of crime is always devoid of complete, well-defined 
thoughts. 

"Raphael, you are already making yourself under- 
stood," my master said to me one day, a glowing smile 
spreading over his kind visage. I say kind, for after 
the first interview he had become my friend and I found 
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him as generous and kind and simple as a good-natured 
child. For he was really a child, an aged child. 

Then he informed me that he had arranged for me 
several concerts. 

I remember nothing of the concerts, but I remember 
the hours I spent over the notices of them in various 
musical periodicals. Thank God, I had been under- 
stood — but not by " my world " as yet. 

Then things came to pass quickly. It was like a 
lashing storm after a parching drought. I played in 
Brussels, in Ostend, in London, in Berlin, and Vienna. 
I was now "managed" by a shrewd and mercenary 
Englishman. 

On October 17th, 19 — , I played in Paris for the first 
time, in the city from which I had been absent more 
than five years, with all the recollections of the past 
sweeping over me like a bursting flood. Here is a literal 
translation of part of the article that appeared in the 
'Figaro the next day : 

"There is more than one reason for the musical 
critic to wax eloquent over Raphael 's con- 
cert last evening. In these days of ingenious press- 
agents we are quite accustomed to hear virtuosi her- 
alded as Paganinis and Rubinsteins, with luring 
legends about their precocity and feats, but in the 

person of M. Raphael we have a true artist, an 

interpreter of feeling, an unparalleled record for musi- 
cal development. Five years ago M. was a 

struggling painter in rue d'Assas, and had never passed 
a bow over violin strings! (This was my press- 
agent's information.) It sounds miraculous, it seems 
incredible, one is prompted to exclaim impossible! 
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But such is the fact M. Raphael was quite 

well known on the ' left side ' of the river as a force- 
ful painter of pronounced originality. His gruesome 
canvas 'Half God, Half Devil' was the sensation of 
the Spring Salon of 189 — , and is now the property of 

Mr. B , the well-known American art collector. So 

the story of the development of his musical talent is no 
myth. 

" However, our enthusiasm is not stimulated by this 
unprecedented chapter in musical history. It is his won- 
derful interpretation that wakes in us an irresistible de- 
sire to use superlatives. He resorts to no trickery of 
superfine technique; he does not dazzle his audience 
with feats of acknowledged difficulty. It is the force 
and beauty and simplicity of expression that govern his 
art. In addition, there is the much-abused ' soul quality ' 
in his playing. In his own composition 'La Conquete' 
he touched the human heart as few artists have done in 
recent years. To listen to his soul-stirring composition 
is to realize the breadth and depth of the violin tone 
as an interpreter of sentiment and anguish. It was 
almost painful in its intensity," etc. 

It was while I was perusing this review in the Figaro 
the following morning that a servant at the hotel brought 
up to me a bonquet of exquisite roses, which filled the 
room with a rich perfume. I looked at the flowers with 
a thrill of pleasing surprise. For, contrary to common 
opinion, male artists get few such tokens from lady ad- 
mirers. What he receives across the footlights is gen- 
erally the gift from his manager, who later deducts the 
price of it from the artist's pay. The fact is that, in 
spite of the generous applause I had received wherever 
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I had played and the kind treatment the musical critics 
had accorded me, I had not yet been the recipient of so 
much as a note of appreciation from any one. So the 
sight of those flowers afforded me a genuine thrill of 
pleasure. Besides my gratitude for this thoughtful- 
ness, there was the mystery of the stranger, the secret 
message of some unknown person! I recall the sensa- 
tion that passed through me when the servant had 
bowed himself out of my presence and left me alone 
with the flowers. My inner commotion was so great 
that I had not noticed the letter that came with it until 
I bent my face to get the full fragrance of the roses. A 
letter! For a moment I remained standing with the 
envelope in my hand, without looking at it, mentally 
speculating as to who was the sender. It was a delight- 
ful moment, and I wished to get all the joy out of it. 
Then I feared to open it — I feared that I might discover 
in the sender a commonplace person and thus banish 
my momentary delight. I opened the envelope slowly, 
like one sipping delicious wine, without looking at the 
note, until I had it flattened before my eyes. Then my 
eyes slipped to the bottom of the page — Norma ! Norma 
Jessup ! 

Since that last memorable day in Switzerland I had 
heard nothing of Norma nor of Walt. I had even stifled 
my thoughts about them. Whenever I had become con- 
scious of such thoughts sprouting I ruthlessly tore them 
out by the roots and applied myself more assiduously to 
my work; and instead of thinking of my old friends I 
had been aware only of a bitter rankling in my heart. 

Then I read the letter, and read it again and again. 
Instead of the old rankling there was now a warm joy 
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spreading through my being. The letter had a cheer- 
ful, consoling tone; it contained kind remembrances of 
herself and Walt, and an invitation to call ; it also spoke 
enthusiastically of my eclat the night before. " I assure 
you," the letter wound up, "no one rejoices over your 
merited success more than your sincere friend, Norma 
L. Jessup." 

I leaned in my chair with a jubilant contentment 
such as I had never known in my life. This moment, 
instead of the deafening applause of the night before, 
was the crowning victory of my efforts. I felt as if at 
last my reward had come. And again I flattened the 
crisp note, and again I perused the letter, word by word, 
leisurely, happily, like a miser counting his coins, cher- 
ishing every syllable, pausing after every clause and 
sentence, begrudging myself the luxury, and going back 
to the beginning before I had reached the end. "We 
arrived here last month and expect to spend the winter 
here," I read. " And I need not tell you that your pres- 
ence will add to the pleasure Paris has always given me." 

However, the after-taste was not long in coming. I 
soon recalled the circumstances under which I had left 
the villa. How could I now face Norma? Then my 
old tumultuous passion returned, with the never-dying 
fire of a first love Time seemed effaced, all insurmount- 
able obstacles seemed removed. Even the thought of 
ttiy deformity escaped me, and I was thirsting for the 
love of the woman I worshipped. The lure of conquest 
was drawing me and at the same time forcing me away 
by its ominous threat of defeat But no sooner did I 
determine to brave all when a still small voice whis- 
pered warning to me. Why play with fire? Why 
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thrust yourself into the lion's mouth? Had I not had 
an instructive lesson? Besides, now Norma was Walt's 
wife, the very thought of devotion to her was criminal. 
Yes, I knew myself and my over-powering passion, and 
after many hours of complicating thoughts I determined 
to reply to the letter and postpone the visit. By post- 
poning it I figured that I might escape it entirely. For 
I was only to give ten recitals in Paris and was booked 
for New York the middle of December. When I re- 
tired that night I regarded the incident as closed. I 
had already worded the letter to Norma and put it on 
the marble stand by my bed for mailing it the following 
morning. 

m 

I did not mail the letter. Instead I peremptorily dis- 
missed all gainsaying thoughts and drove the following 
evening to No. Avenue d'lena, which was the ad- 
dress given in Norma's letter. 

I found Norma alone, Walt being out, and neither 
of them evidently expected so prompt a response to their 
invitation. It is only when one experiences a great sur- 
prise, when one is in an unusual frame of mind, that 
one can understand figures of speech. I now under- 
stand the meaning of being in heaven. I was in heaven. 
The glory of happiness embraced me in its halo. An 
invisible hand — the touch as delicate as that of a babe's 
cheek — seemed to soothe my heart and my agitated 
nerves. Not a single marring thought disturbed my bliss. 

Norma sat in a soft chair, resting as it were, and 
there was a peculiar pose about her. The soft lights de- 
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scending from bronze figures in the spacious drawing- 
room, with its lofty ceiling, mullioned windows and 
ornate doors, accentuated the quiet tone of her presence. 
She had changed considerably. The lines of her figure 
seemed longer and the tissues of her countenance more 
delicate than in her robust girlhood ; and there was more 
expression in her eye, though as yet I could not read 
the expression. The brown dress she wore that even- 
ing, somewhat clinging to her body, added a few tints 
of darker color to her skin and gave her look a touch of 
mellowness. She seemed pleased with my visit, yet her 
frequent sweet smile had a shadowy lining. But these 
analytic observations I made later. At the time I 
thought of nothing. I was conscious only of the exuber- 
ance of life, of the joy of living. 

Our conversation zigzagged in all sorts of channels. 
She asked me a great many questions about the past 
five years, but never even alluded to my sudden change 
of vocations. I had anticipated some reference to that. 
Nor did she even hint at our last meeting. She made 
me feel that my presence at the Villa in Switzerland 
had passed entirely from her mind. She spoke to me 
as if she had known me only in the capacity of a 
musician. 

As to herself and Walt, they had been in the States 
since their marriage and had come here to spend the 
winter and, perhaps, the following summer. It was when 
she touched on this subject that I felt her cheerless 
tone, though there was nothing in her expression that 
conveyed such mood. Why did my heart begin to beat 
faster as this thought flashed across my brain? Why 
was there in my being a sub-consciousness of joy? 
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Why this inward treachery on my part? But so it was. 
I neither condemn nor justify this feeling. I had not 
invited it; it entered my being independent of myself; 
it forced itself upon me. 

Then, with a glowing blush that left two rosy spots 
around her cheek bones, she told me of their child, little 
Agnes, who had just celebrated her third birthday. Now 
there came a spark of vivacity in her eyes. She became 
loquacious and cheery. She spoke of the child's beauty 
and of her cleverness. " Yes," she laughed, " I know 
that all mothers think their children the prettiest and 
the brightest in the world but wait until you have seen 
Agnes. I do wish you had come half an hour earlier 
and you would have convinced yourself. ,, 

From this moment Agnes was the sole topic of our 
conversation. There was such a kindly light in Norma's 
eyes as she spoke of her little daughter that I had no 
heart to turn from this subject. 

I now beheld before me a perfect happy woman. 
Her laughter was without restraint, her tone was not 
subdued, her face was bathing in a sunshine of its own. 
Her mood was contagious. I found myself conversant 
on the subject and my talk flowed in harmony. Never 
before had I found myself so much at ease in Norma's 
presence. Then, too, instead of the tantalizing fever of 
former days in my veins I was now tranquil and happy. 
Her talk and her laughter and her presence immersed 
me in a sea of joy. I wished for nothing else but to re- 
main where I was forever and listen to Norma's talk 
about little Agnes. 

This flood of joy carried me on its pulsating bosom 
on my way home. How the silvery lights of Paris 
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danced as I rode back to my hotel! They winked 
cheerfully and filled my soul with light. The pervading 
noises — the fagged tread of the scraggy cab-horses, the 
dull clank of the horse's bells, the leaping gallop and rat- 
tle of an old victoria, the sharp crack of a coachman's 
whip, the distant murmur of the Boulevard — they all 
blended in soothing harmony and arranged a golden 
chime. I felt exultant; my heart bounded with an un- 
definable joy. I did not feel lonesome in my cab, as I 
always did when driven alone late at night, but rather 
felt the cheer of company at my side ; I was conscious of 
an invisible presence within the enclosure of the car- 
riage. When the cab crossed the Place de la Concorde, 
diagonally from Cours de la Reine to Rue Roycrte, the 
limpid lights shedding a soft glow over the grayish pave- 
ment, the clear autumn moon stationed high in the dark 
blue sky and casting its reflection upon the Egyptian 
obelisk, I ordered the coachman to stop. He glanced at 
me puzzled, bent back, and halted. " Is it not wonder- 
ful ! " I said to him and surveyed the magnificent 
square, which I had passed hundreds of times. He 
scratched the back of his head with the butt of his whip 
and emitted a drowsy " H'm." " This is a great night," 
I added a moment later, conscious of a strong propen- 
sity to throw my arms around his rotund form. " Oui, 
out, monsieur," he replied impatiently in a voice as if 
he were talking in his sleep. 

I remember the taximeter registered i fr. 70, but I 
put a five franc piece into the cabman's hand without 
waiting for the change. Going up to my room I handed 
a franc to the boy who handed me the key to my room, 
one to the elevator boy, and, finding the chamber-maid 
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passing my door I dropped a coin into her hand also. 
Once in my room I pressed the button that illumined 
the six-branched electric chandelier, turned on the light 
over my bed, and, finding a lamp on the table, I lighted 
it too. I then remained standing in the middle of the 
room, looking about me aimlessly, thoughtlessly, like a 
simpleton, until my eye fell on the marble mantel on 
which stood a silent clock. I wound it up and stood 
listening to its ticking, as if I had never heard the move- 
ments of a pendulum. Strange that this clock should 
know the tune of my serenade on the Alps — La Con- 
quete. It ticked it again and again, even louder and 
more distinct until the very air chimed it ; and my breast 
heaved and my head was reeling and tears of joy were 
welling up in my eyes. I moved aside the curtains, 
threw open the long windows, and let the fresh air blow 
into my face. I was now feeling the advent of a fever- 
ish sentiment. My erstwhile calmness was waning and 
agitation was taking its place. In a moment I was 
shivering from head to foot, though not a single clear 
thought passed through my brain. " Norma does not 
love Walt!" This thought soon crossed my brain, as 
thoughts often come to me, without any previous ones 
leading up to it. It came as if it were flung at me from 
outside. And my inner joy increased. 

I then turned out the lights, crawled into bed, and 
looked into space through my open window. I could 
see only a bit of starless sky, with a faint glow of the 
moon near by. I listened absently for some minutes. 
The clicking of horses' hoofs came intermittently in the 
midst of the ceaseless hum of the boulevards at mid- 
night. For a space I was lost in pleasant thoughts 
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the rambling thoughts that always come to me when the 
noises of a great city at night reach my ears. What 
a subject for a symphony! 

Presently my thoughts returned to Norma. I 
brought back to my mind the evening I had spent in 
her company. I recalled every detail, her brown dress, 
the expression of her face, her tranquil, somewhat sad- 
dened, pose, her overflowing talk about her little Agnes. 
I recalled the change in her face as soon as this topic 
was brought up. Her face had spoken of devoted mater- 
nity, and more— of a consuming passion. Then it inci- 
dentally crossed my mind, as I was dwelling upon this 
phase, that a woman who loves her child so passion- 
ately does not love her husband. I do not know what 
put this into my mind, but this was a psychological ob- 
servation not based on deduction or induction. My rea- 
sons, however, soon followed. Every being is endowed, 
like a lamp filled with a given quantity of oil, with lim- 
ited affections. Bestowed upon one it is intense, burn- 
ing with a luminous brilliancy. Divided between two or 
more its heat and light correspondingly diminish. One 
can love more than one object, but then this love is luke- 
warm. Therefore, those who are capable of loving only 
one man or woman — and only people of the most in- 
tense feelings and emotionalism possess such capability, 
at least for the time being — love with such wild inten- 
sity. Now my mind wandered into the realm of psy- 
chology, as it always does when given to introspection. 
I thought of the love of the child for its parents, which 
cools as soon as the child grows into the stage of ado- 
lescence; when the youth or maiden loves sex; after 
marriage the love spent upon wife and children leaves 
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nothing for , parents, brothers and sisters, and such as is 
left is no more love but rather a sense of duty grown 
from habit — a sort of intellectual love. It is only the 
lover disappointed in conjugal love J who is still in love 
with parents and brothers and sisters. Thus the woman 
who loves her child with a devouring passion knows in 
her heart that her love j for her husband is dead. Then 
I recalled that she had hardly more than made reference 
to Walt. 

Thus I lay in J bed and mused with a secret joy in 
my heart. At first I was not conscious of its cause. 
Suddenly I shuddered and sat bolt upright, as if I had 
been awakened by, a blow. My heart beat fretfully. I 
felt a painful blush spreading over my cheeks. I called 
myself a sneak, a criminal, a traitor. I now fathomed 
the depth of my poisonous heart. I knew, the cause of 
my joy. A sweat burst over me. I wished I could run 
and find Walt and confess my guilt and beg of ( him to 
forgive me. Then I threw myself in bed and almost 
groaned aloud. "That boy is cursed with a con- 
science ! " I 4 remembered my father's cynical remark. 
My conscience was now torturing me beyond relief. At 
last as I lapsed into sleep my conscience was eased; I 
had determined never again to meet Norma. 



IV 

The following morning I slept late and remained in 
my room till noon, practising on my violin my daily 
two hours before luncheon. About noon the telephone 
rang. I had not intended to let myself be interrupted, 
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though something within me seemed to be tugging at 
my heart strings and drawing me to the telephone. I 
answered. Walt Jessup called — would I see him? 
While something within me was protesting most vigor- 
ously I uttered breathlessly: "Yes, show him up." 

With the consciousness of my secret, guilt last night 
I presently stood before him humbled, meek, penitent. 
I had forgotten all his perfidies and only remembered 
mine. I received him as if Ji had owed him my very 
life. 

And Walt? He looked as if he had forgotten jthe 
circumstances under which we had parted. He referred 
to our last meeting without the shadow of a blush on his 
face. He spoke volubly, carelessly, lightly. 

" I am awfully sorry to have missed you last night/' 
he was saying in his truth-ringing tone, in spite of the 
light-heartedness of his speech. " But I had to meet our 
London representative who had come over to talk busi- 
ness with me. My present stay here is chiefly business," 
he continued, "negotiating for some contracts for the 
Jessup Locomotive Works." 

While he spoke I studied his face. He had changed 
wonderfully. His frame had lost none of i its litheness, 
but there had appeared flabby tissues around the lower 
part of his face. He looked fleshy without being so. 
His temples also broadened and exposed a higher fore- 
head and his eye lacked the sparkle of youth, which, by 
virtue of his age, he should have still retained. I noted 
with, some inner irritation his frequently raising his hand 
to his face and passing it over the fleshy tissues, feeling 
it somewhat nervously. 

Before leaving he said, "You have no concert to- 
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night, j have you? Then I am under orders to command 
you to appear at my home for dinner this evening. No 
excuses, no prearranged engagement. You know, 
Norma is my tyrant," he laughed, "her orders must 
be obeyed. By the way,, she said she would keep Agnes 
awake until you came. So that settles it." 

The rest of the day I spent pondering as to how I 
could escape my accepted invitation while in my heart 
of hearts I was waiting impatiently, literally counting 
the minutes to the appointed hour. When was one's 
conscience and heart in perfect accord? 

I had never seen Norma so full of joy as she was 
that night. She wore a dress of a roseate hue, which 
reflected in her face and lent it a shade of warmth. 
There was also a strange gleam in her eye, something 
of the animation produced by wine or some stimulant. 
She talked volubly and freely, overflowing, as it were, 
and in a voice a trifle louder than usual. 

" Agnes, this is M. Raphael ; call him Uncle 

Raphael for short," she laughingly addressed the child, 
who had been brought in by the governess. 

Agnes came up to me and gave me her little hand, 
while the mother was watching her with joy-flushed 
cheeks. 

" May I kiss you," said I, as I bent toward her, look- 
ing into the child's bright eyes, which moved with the 
intelligence of almost maturity. 

She nodded her head and turned her cheek to me. 
I kissed her on one cheek, when she turned the other, in 
French fashion, and I kissed her again, to the amuse- 
ment of the mother. 

I own that some delicate sensation, related to sensu- 
19 
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ousness as the purest love is related to lust, coursed 
through my being as my lips touched the velvety skin 
of the child. In a subtle, perceptible, manner I was 
conscious of the mother in the child. Then as I raised 
my eyes from Agnes to Norma I perceived the slightest 
rise of color in the latter's face. Was she also con- 
scious of the same sensation? 

I sat down and, holding Agnes between my knees, 
entered into a conversation with her. I asked her how 
old she was, whether she liked dolls and many more 
queries that indicated my superior wisdom. She made 
answer in a childish manner enough, but there was a 
strange absent-like mood about her, quite wistful, that 
made me feel childish in my questions. There was a 
noticeable precocity in the child's face. I found that her 
mother's enthusiasm about the child's brightness was 
amply justified. Not only did Agnes speak her native 
tongue with the enunciation and vocabulary of a child 
ten years old, but her French was equally good. 

" She is going to be a genius," Walt whispered in 
my ear as he asked her to recite for me the Star- 
Spangled Banner, which she did without a single break. 

" Read to her a verse once and it is stamped on her 
memory," the father spoke enthusiastically. Then, turn- 
ing to Agnes, Walt said, " Now, Agnes, show Uncle 
Raphael how the concierge walks." 

The child bent her head to one side, thrust her lit- 
tle shoulders forward, with a sour grimace on her face, 
and waddled across the room, with a half-suppressed 
cough after every second step. 

"Don't tire the child," the mother protested, and 
motioned to the governess to take her away. 
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Most of the evening Agnes was the sole topic of our 
conversation. Norma seemed so wrapt up in her that 
nothing else mattered. Walt talked very little that even- 
ing. He seemed like an outsider forced into a family 
gathering and compelled to listen to things that had no 
interest for him. He ate very little at dinner, though 
he drank wine profusely and later smoked wearily. 
What struck me peculiarly was the absence of the cling- 
ing warmth that had existed between Walt and Norma 
five years before. There was a marked indifference 
toward one another in spite of their mutual attentions. 
Moreover, the moment the child was taken away all the 
cheer died away in Norma's face; it was like the pass- 
ing of a cloud over a patch of sunshine. 

I was still more conscious of the coldness between 
husband and wife when I returned to my hotel. I now 
saw a hundred little things which had escaped me dur- 
ing my stay in their company. I recalled Walt's weary 
look after dinner, his restlessness, his utter lack of in- 
terest in Norma's conversation in spite of his attentive- 
ness. Every movement proclaimed his presence by 
sufferance. I also recalled the hidden sadness of 
Norma's face, the secret sadness of a woman of the 
world who tries to hide it from public view by all sorts 
of artifices and devices. She had addressed Walt fre- 
quently with beaming smiles, but notwithstanding her 
efforts I felt that there was no warmth in her smiles. 
While I was pulling on my overcoat and gloves prepara- 
tory to leaving, Norma and Walt escorting me to the door, 
she leaned on Walt's shoulder, affectionately as it were, 
and yet this very action belied her inner self. I cannot ex- 
plain what made me feel thus, but this, like a thousand 
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other little hypocrisies that are aimed at hiding home 
tragedies, instead of concealing accentuated it more em- 
phatically. 

As yet nothing was clear to me beyond the fact that 
I had witnessed a one-act tragi-comedy — one of the 
tragi-comedies that are being played in almost everyj 
other home on Fashionable Avenue — and my heart 
ached with a sharp pain as I thought of Norma. She 
was the last woman, I had thought, who would assume 
the role of a tragi-comedian ; I had thought that women 
like Norma took either the tragic or the comic part, but 
never the tragi-comic. 

They had asked me to visit them as often as possi- 
ble and not to stand on ceremonies — it was Norma who 
had spoken and Walt who did the urging — and I wished 
that I might call again at once. 



I certainly did not stand on ceremony. Whether it 
was proper or not, I called as often as possible at 
my friend's home. I dropped in afternoons, evenings, 
and at all unexpected hours of the day. I usually found 
Norma at home, Walt rarely, but when neither was at 
home I passed the time happily with Agnes. Agnes and 
I had soon become fast friends, especially after I had 
given her three "horse back" rides up and down the 
winding staircase to the nursery, and after that we were 
quite happy lovers. 

" I never imagined you were ever so playful/' Norma 
remarked one late afternoon, finding Agnes and me play- 
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ing contentedly on the floor ; I had drawn for her a kick- 
ing mule, which amused the child hugely. 

"What did you think I was — a bloodless turnip?" I 
asked. 

" No, not that," she said, with a bit of rising color in 
her face, "but you seemed to be altogether too serious 
for childish pranks." 

" Don't you know that the most serious-looking peo- 
ple are very often the most frivolous at heart?" 

"You frivolous?" 

"And why not I?" 

Norma laughed. 

"You can't imagine a hunchback frivolous?" I burst 
out with unwarranted and uncalled for bitterness. 

Norma turned pale, flushed, and grew pale again. 

" Like the rest of the world you seem to forget " 

I continued in the same plaintive, bitter tone, " that while 
the hunchback cannot inspire certain feelings he is 
nevertheless like the rest of human beings in all other 
respects — his blood and tissues and brain-cells are not 
different." 

Norma looked astounded at my sudden outburst. 
And while I was saying this I knew that I had no cause 
to say this to her, yet my blood was boiling within me 
and urging me on. I had had this utterance at the tip 
of my tongue for years and I now let it drop at the 
least suggestion of provocation. However, I soon 
apologized for my rashness, and though Norma insisted 
that no apology was due her I noticed that she felt 
offended. Yet the same day she showed ttie more kind- 
ness than ever. After my tactless remark we drifted 
into a more intimate chat. At first our talk was of a 
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general character, in the abstract as it were, but grad- 
ually it had become more personal. Never had she 
shown me so much of her true self as on that day. In 
a way, perhaps, to soothe my easily wounded feelings, or 
perhaps, to give vent to her own long suppressed 
thoughts, she spoke to me with the frankness in which 
deep sorrow at times unconsciously indulges. Every 
word of hers seemed to me impregnated with deep mean- 
ing. That day she revealed to me her inner nature. 
Without the faintest suggestion of complaint and with- 
out the least reference to herself, her talk convinced me 
that she was unhappy, and that in spite of the fact, or 
perhaps because of it, that she spoke of Walt in affec- 
tionate terms and of her happy conjugal life. 

In spite of my irritation that day, it was then that 
our friendship ripened to intimacy. I can not explain 
why, as it was not words that lent this intimate touch, 
but something more subtle than words, more mysteri- 
ous than thought, brought us closer together. My silent 
love for Norma had been of one phase — ardor and 
passion and devotion for her — now it assumed another 
element; the real pith of love, sympathy. Yes, I sym- 
pathized with her, though if I had been asked I could 
not have told why. But I did sympathize, and my heart 
ached with pity for her. From that day on I ceased 
to be selfish in my love. I loved her for her sake, not 
for my own. 

Moreover, she seemed to share this mysterious feel- 
ing after that day. She had become more frank with 
me, with a frankness that seemed to speak in an under- 
tone, meant for my ears alone. That is, she never 
touched upon whatever secret she then bore in her breast, 
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but her tone was intimate. And what affection she be- 
stowed upon Agnes! There seemed a maddening in* 
tensity in her devotion to the child. 

Nearly six weeks had passed — the six weeks allotted 
by my manager for Paris — and I was reluctantly begin- 
ning to think of New York. I say reluctantly with per- 
fect candor. Paris now drew me with double chains — 
the mother and her child ; for I had become attached to 
little Agnes with a passion for children that I had never 
possessed. Perhaps it was the subtle consciousness of 
the mother in the child that captivated all my senses, 
though I believe there was something about little Agnes 
herself that aroused all my tender sentiments toward 
her. Though I had never been the father of a child I 
then learned the meaning of paternal affection. No child 
was ever loved by its father more than Agnes was by me. 
So much so that I thought simultaneously of her and of 
her mother. I had only four more days in Paris. It 
was about ten o'clock in the evening. I had stayed at 
Jessup's a few hours and rose to leave. Walt was 
away ; he had hardly ever been at home in the evening 
during the past few weeks, always with some ready ex- 
cuse on his lips for his absence. 

" I am sorry my stay here is drawing to a close," 
I was saying. "These weeks have been some of the 
happiest in my Hit," I added with perfect candor. " I 
don't know how I shall be able to bear the separation 
from Agnes." 

Norma was standing and looking wistfully in my 
direction. I do not know whether it was the stillness 
of the high and spacious rooms or my remark that 
seemed to lend a shade of sadness to her face. 
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"I shall miss you, Raphael," she said slowly, with 
a scarcely perceptible huskiness in her throat, " I shall 
miss you very much — and Agnes will also miss you." 

Then both of us were silent for a moment. The 
silence seemed lingering and clinging to the portiers and 
curtains, like evanescent smoke, and the silence seemed 
burthened with melancholy. 

" I thank you from the bottom of my heart," I soon 
found myself saying as I shook hands with her and bade 
her good-night. I can hear the tremor in my voice and 
the sorrow and the sadness. 

What did I thank her for? I did not ask myself this 
question then. The words leaped to my lips like the irre- 
sponsible utterance of a drunkard. Nor did Norma 
seem surprised at my sudden outburst of gratitude. She 
pressed my hand as if to say, "You are entirely wel- 
come." 

I slept little that night. But it was not grief that 
kept my brain awake. I was exultantly happy and felt 
as if my highest ambition in life had been at last realized. 

VI 

I was to sail from Cherbourg on the 16th of November 
and was to leave Paris at noon. I had taken leave of 
my friends on the evening before and my belongings 
were packed, ready for my voyage. I rose early that 
morning and found time hanging on my hands. About 
half-past nine a strong desire to see little Agnes once 
more came over me— or was it Norma that I really 
wanted to see again? I hailed a cab and drove to rue 
d'Jena. 
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As I was about to announce myself Agnes' governess 
came out of the house with a swift movement. She 
glanced at me at first as if she did not recognize me, then, 
with a slight break in her voice, she blurted out — " My 
God, Agnes is very, very ill/' 

I found Norma in tears and Walt sitting in a chair 
forlornly. Agnes had suddenly been taken ill the night 
before and the doctors could not diagnose the case. They 
thought it was peritonitis, but they would not operate 
because of the child's age. Expressing my desire to see 
Agnes, Norma showed me the way to the sick room. The 
child was stretched out in bed, almost drugged in order 
to assuage her acute pains, with something like a dull 
groan coming with her feeble breathing. She was not 
asleep, but her eyes were half-closed, with a stare of 
blindness in the aperture. Her delicate features now 
seemed drawn and the whiteness of her face resembled 
white marble. " She has been unconscious since mid- 
night," Norma whispered to me in a tear-choking voice. 

Tears rushed up to my eyes, and in order to hide 
them I turned to leave the room. Passing through the 
adjoining room, I paused as I turned around, tint I 
might wipe my tears away unnoticed. Such is man's 
cowardice — he is not brave enough to shed an honest 
tear, and calls it manly strength ! 

"I thought you had already gone," said Norma as 
I was leaving the house. 

" No, I have changed my plans — I am not going yet 
for some days." 

She pressed my hand warmly ; tears flowed down bet- 
cheeks in a sudden torrent. At times we are as clearly 
conscious of other people's thoughts as of our own. 
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She was now returning me the thanks I had given 'her 
the night before. 

On my return to the hotel I found my manager 
angered, fuming, remonstrating. 

"We can't make the boat to-day," he burst out al- 
most savagely. 

" I don't intend to," I replied nonchalantly. 

His eyes shooting venom, his hair ruffled, his hands 
in an attitude of alarm, he burst out, "Then how will 
you meet the engagement in New York on November the 
twenty-seventh ? " 

" I don't intend to," I repeated still more indifferently. 

"What do you mean? This will cause a change of 
dates of the whole concert tour in America. It spells 
ruin for you and me. It " 

" I can't help it. A friend of mine is in great trouble 
and I can't leave her alone now " 

"That's it," he blurted out, half laugh, half scorn, 
" it's a woman — I thought so. But you will not ruin 
your career because of some French jade " 

" Stop ! " I grabbed him by the shoulder with a 
fierceness that startled him. 

Then he began to argue with me, plead, beseech me 
for the love of my art, for the sake of a brilliant career 
that might thus be wrecked. He cited cases of a num- 
ber of great musicians who had ruined their lives in just 
such a manner. He finally threatened me with a lawsuit, 
but nothing could alter my resolution. Certain of my 
fatality, as I always had been, I knew I could not do any- 
thing el«e but stay. I knew Norma needed me now ; the 
pressure of her hand and the torrent of tears that morn- 
ing had told me how sorely she was in need of me. 
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Psychologists may speculate, sceptics may doutit, 
positivists may stoutly deny, but I have always been cer- 
tain of that sense which believers call prophecy. I can 
not repeat this too often. It is not confined to the orient, 
it did not end with the Hebrew Prophets, it does not 
belong to the realm of miracles. It is one of the proper- 
ties of mankind, as definable as sight, as palpable as the 
sense of touch. I have experienced it every day of my 
life, every hour has confirmed it. Some beings possess 
it in a greater degree, some in a less. Most people are 
scarcely conscious of it — it is as unintelligible to them as 
the waves of wireless telegraphy — but notwithstanding it 
is as assertive as any other human sense. The confusing 
voices of modern life deafen the still voice of prophecy 
in us, but the voice is clear, even if hushed. 

When the sudden desire had come to me that morn- 
ing to call once more on Norma I knew that it was not a 
mere capricious wish ; I knew it was the secret call of the 
future. When I was informed of Agnes' illness, though 
the pain of it shocked me, the fact was not wholly unex- 
pected. For in spite of my engaging a passage to sail 
on the sixteenth, and in spite of the fact that I had my 
luggage ready for shipment, I felt inwardly that I was 
not to go on that date — the date of sailing, had seemed 
vague in my mind, as if it were never to be. 

Now the immediate future was clear to me. After 
my manager had left me, having resorted to some abuse 
for my stiff-necked obstinacy, as he called it, I rested 
in a chair with a clear premonition. From that moment 
nothing surprised me, because in a sub-conscious way 
the waves of the future were visible to me. 

The same afternoon I called again on my friends in 
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rue d'Jena. Agnes had somewhat improved, Norma told 
me in half-hysterical, half-ecstatic tears, and expressed 
her regret for having been the cause of my postponed 
sailing, for which she soon thanked me in a touching 1 
voice. Yet, in spite of her hopefulness, I grew still 
more dejected. I did not join in her hopes. The com- 
ing waves were beating against my heartstrings. 

The next morning I found Agnes dead. The beau- 
tiful child lay stiff and cold like a marble statue of ex- 
quisite workmanship, and Norma sat by her side, in 
spite of the repeated requests of her husband to leave the 
dead chamber for a while. There was not a tear in her 
eyes ; her face was flushed and stolid. She sat with her 
hands in her lap, in a slightly forward pose, staring 
blindly before her, quiet as if she had stopped breathing. 
She noticed my entrance by a slight turn of her eyes in 
the direction of her dead child, and a light heaving of her 
bosom. I did not dare say a word of consolation to her. 
I felt the depth of her sorrow. Some sorrows make con- 
solatory words mere blasphemy. Instead, I stood a 
while, my tears rolling down my cheeks unrestrained. 
My whole being wept — for the mother. In me the dead 
provoked no tears. 
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The following day my manager sent me an inter- 
mediary who tried to "patch up" our differences, but 
I told him I could not yet give him a definite answer. 
My definite answer came a week later. I cancelled the 
America concert engagement. 
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Was I in my senses? Did I fully realize my act? 
Yes, I knew full well the import of my deed; I was 
even saying to myself at the time that no one but a 
lunatic could act in such a manner. Could I not see 
that I had overthrown the ambition of a life-time with 
a single stroke ? Had some one else forced me into such 
a predicament he would have had some one to reckon 
with. I thought of this, too, but I was helpless. Yes, 
helpless. When I learned that Norma was to remain in 
Paris all winter I was powerless to leave the city. All 
my will power had gone. Sitting in my room and 
supinely ruminating on my resolution I recalled the ver- 
dict a palmist had once pronounced on my character. 
She had taken the ends of my thumbs in both her hands 
and bent them back, and as they yielded shook her wise 
head deploringly. "What's the matter?" I had 
asked, noticing her pantomine. "Ah, if you had will 
power!" she had exclaimed. "You would have 
achieved wonders." True, I had no will power. The 
fates played with me as a cat plays with a mouse when 
she is sure of her victim. I was even powerless to strug- 
gle. Nay, I had no desire to struggle, though my 
prophetic eye beheld the yawning abyss on the brink of 
which I was standing. 

A few days later Norma and Walt took a trip to 
London. They took their trip on my advice. I could 
not endure the silent agony of the afflicted mother, so I 
had suggested to Walt a change of scenery. When he 
told this to Norma she acquiesced, as a dying consump- 
tive acquiesces to a change of climate. She said noth- 
ing; she just obeyed. 

Then it was that I learned the meaning of loneliness. 
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Most of my life had been spent in communion with self 
— the communion shared by thinking people in all walks 
of life — but I had never known loneliness. To be alone 
does not always mean to be lonesome. Now I experienced 
the feeling for the first time. 

I walked the teeming boulevards and streets, I tar- 
ried at the round tables of gay cafes, I drove through 
the Bois de Boulogne, and there were busy crowds every- 
where, cheerful laughter and lively voices, and I was 
amongst them, but no more of them than a wedge driven 
into a log. The first time in my life I found myself 
envying everybody about me— everybody, the people in 
equipages, in busses, on foot, even the ragged cigarette- 
stump-pickers from under the tables. They all had their 
congenial company — a wife, a child, a chum, a dog. 
Wherever I turned people were grouped in twos and 
threes, walking and standing, driving and loitering, in 
the cafes and in the Bois — kindred spirits all — everyone— 
but I was alone. I had not even a dog for company. 
All my former friends had either gone up or down the 
ladder of success, in the Salon or in the gutter, and my 
best friend, Guy, was making indigo etchings under the 
blue skies of Egypt. The momentary iclat I had ex- 
perienced accentuated my present solitude. The six 
weeks of free access to Norma's house had filled my soul 
with the glow of human companionship — I had heard the 
laughter of a child, I had listened to the sweet prattle 
of childhood, the clinging arms of home life had clasped 
me in their embrace for a space — and now, now, all the 
light had gone out of my soul. I felt my loneliness, the 
loneliness of a fastidious bachelor, divorced from all 
human affections and yet craving them all with a self- 
devouring passion. 
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Then I began to count the days. Norma had said 
§he would be back in ten days. At the end of the third 
<iay I returned to my hotel fatigued and worn out, tired 
of my very existence. The sight of the people in the 
hotel added irritation to my grieved being. The boy 
who was turning the revolving door as I entered annoyed 
hie — he annoyed me by his courtesy, by his smile, by his 
very obsequiousness. The numerous uniformed attend- 
ants, rising with attention as I passed them, vexed me 
by their oily politeness. I sauntered from the lobby to 
the reading room, from the reading room to the par- 
lors, harrassed by my surroundings. 

When I called for the key of my room the hotel clerk 
handed me a letter. I glanced at the envelope and no- 
ticed a lady's handwriting. What lady could be writing 
to me? This very thought enlivened me. Anything 
unexpected would now be refreshing, anything to make 
me forget my weary loneliness. I begrudged myself the 
pleasure, the sweet sensation, which blind anticipation 
begets in one's breast. I did not break the letter open 
until I was in my room and settled leisurely in a chair. 
I wanted to get every vestige of enjoyment out of this. 
For in moments when one is weary of life the slightest 
sensation is a joy-thrilling event. Heavens! a god- 
send ! Several crowded pages. My hand trembled with 
delight as I. turned the sheets to learn the identity of the 
writer. Was I dreaming? No, the signature was 
clearly legible. Norma! 

" My dear friend," it ran. 

"Why should I write to you, Raphael? I ask my- 
self as I begin this letter and pause, hesitating. I do 
not know except that at times one must either write or 
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talk or collapse; one becomes full to the brim, so to 
speak, and must overflow. If you were near at hand I 
would talk. Yes, just talk — no tears, no sighs — my tears 
have dried out, my sighs have been exhausted — but just 
talk, to cool my feverish heart. Ah, I now understand 
Job. What else could poor Job do but talk? And those 
friends of his sitting in a circle around him, goading 
him on, spreading salt upon his sore wounds ! 

" I have never troubled my Maker with whys and 
wherefores as to His will. I have trusted the higher 
Wisdom for the things I did not understand because 
of the few wonderful things in life I do understand, but 
now, blasphemous I may be, now one question bores into 
my brain — why was Agnes taken away from me when I 
needed her most? Why take from me the dearest in 
life and leave me so desolate? Why should the Divine 
Goodness send misery in place of happiness? And why 
nip this blossom in the bud? Why — oh, why? Only a 
week ago, about the time I am writing this, Agnes 
was balancing herself on your knee and pulling at 
your scarf while you were passing your hand over her 
raven locks and amusing her with a story — I hear her 
laugh, I see her bending backward and your caution- 
ing her and guarding her tenderly — and now Agnes, stiff 
and cold, lies in the grave, the chilly autumn rains drip- 
ping upon the sod that covers her, the slimy earth en- 
veloping her in its clammy embrace. Why, I ask, why 
first give and then take away? Would it not have been 
more just never to have given at all? Are we brought 
into the world for nothing more than to be tantalized? 
Ah, Raphael, this blasphemous question would not leave 
me for a second, constantly hammering in my mind, nib- 
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bling at my brain cells. Do tell me, if you can, why is 
pain more predominant in the world since the Creator 
could have filled the earth with joy? 

" I know these are old questions — Job has asked 
them, and he probably repeated them after others before 
him had complained in the same terms, and every genera- 
tion ever since has been voicing the same bitter sentiment 
— I know I am not the only sufferer in the world. At 
the present moment, in every corner of the earth, heart- 
broken mothers &re weeping in silence over empty 
cradles, orphaned children wailing for the loss of par- 
ents, youths and maidens pining away for sweethearts 
that are no more — Oh, I know all this, even in my present 
grief — in fact, it comes to me as a sort of soothing con- 
solation, cruel as it may be, and nursing my grief, my 
eyes closed, I hear the millions of bitter voices all blended 
and mingled together, like many converging streams 
forming a common fall, and everything about me — 
everything — weeps in tones of remorseless grief. 

" How desolate the world seems to me now ! Noth- 
ing seems left me on earth, nothing. I feel as if I were 
the only one saved from a shipwreck and, like Robinson 
Crusoe, cast on the shores of a deserted island. I wake 
up in the morning and find I am alone, I go to sleep 
with no hopeful thought for the next morning. I have 
at last learned that to be alone is only a relative term. 
Before, when I had my Agnes the presence of everybody 
removed me from ' aloneness/ now no one's presence is 
company to me — Oh, how lonely I feel, everything about 
me annoys me ! I have heard so much of religion being 
a great solace to one in times of anguish and distress, but 
I find that the very thought of a kind God embitters me 
20 
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and raises a storm of revolt in my breast. I thought of 
this this morning and recalled a talk we had some five 
years ago. You probably do not remember — it was dur- 
ing your stay at my father-in-law's villa — but what you 
said that time shocked my religious instincts so much 
that it has often occurred to me, and always in moments 
of sorrow. Yes, there seems to be no justice in the 
world. 

" I feel lighter now. I have blasphemed and drained 
the vitriol out of my system. When tears are in vain 
one must talk, and when one can not talk, one must write. 
I now understand why so many people write nowadays. 
Under the guise of fiction people can give vent to their 
feelings and take the world into their confidence. I sup- 
pose it is only unhappy people who write. Happy peo- 
ple have nothing to tell — was it you who told me this? 
I remember that some one has said this to me. 

" I do not know how long we shall remain here. We 
may be bade in Paris at the end of the week. 

" Your unhappy friend, 

"Norma." 

Why did this heart-rending wail from Norma thrill 
my being? Why was every expression of bitter com- 
plaint in her letter a soothing phial to my erstwhile agi- 
tated nerves? Why did my depressing gloom suddenly 
take flight, making me feel as if invisible cheerful 
cherubim were dancing round about me, piping a melody 
of golden tunes in my ears? Why did I no longer feel 
lonesome — why? 

Maybe I need not tell you why. There is as much 
subtle crime in your make-up as there is in mine. I 
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am not posing as your superior, but I am just as good 
as you are. 

Of course, I never allowed myself to probe this un- 
dercurrent at the time, though I had a sub-consciousness 
of it all the while. I dared not search myself then; I 
feared my own thoughts ; I knew, without thinking, that 
these little lurking thoughts were base and criminal and 
poisonous. But I knocked them on the head as soon as 
they bobbed up ; and I drowned them one by one, in the 
vortex of my rushing passions. 

No, I did not think. I pressed the letter to my 
breast — the letter that gave me inexpressible joy. " Not 
a word about Walt," flashed across my brain, causing a 
ripple of secret joy in my heart, and quickly skipped out 
of my mind. " If she loved Walt she would not have 
felt her sorrow as deeply as her letter conveys/' another 
idea intruded upon me for a second and quickly vanished. 
I was no longer gloomy or lonesome or in despair. I 
felt a deep sorrow in my heart, of course, but the sorrow 
had a sunny lining. 

My sleep was not sound that night either — my brain 
was awake. There was a throbbing in my heart 
Strange fantasies colored my thoughts — but it was with- 
out that depressing sensation of the night before. I 
felt as one does after a great crisis has passed; the 
tumultuousness of my blood was no longer painful. 

VIII 

The following months I passed through 4 feverish 
hell. As soon as I opened my eyes I began to think of 
Norma, waiting nervously — with a tantalizing nervous- 
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ness — for the time when I could "properly" call on 
her, and on leaving her I felt the nervous strain of 
suspense because I had to wait till the following day to 
see her again. I am not exaggerating when I say that 
I thought of her every minute of the twenty-four daily 
hours. Even as I played on my violin, no matter how 
absorbed I was in my music, or when I read, however 
engrossing the book, in my sleep and in my dreams, 
there was always the same thought in my brain, the 
same morbid yearning for Norma. I called on her daily, 
and sometimes twice a day. For Norma had very few 
friends in the American colony, and after the loss of 
Agnes she naturally avoided all social functions. But 
she welcomed my visits; she made me feel her hos- 
pitality in a thousand different ways. She invited me to 
informal luncheons and dinners, asked me to take her 
out to see some of the sights she had never seen, and, 
dispensing with all conventionality, urged me to escort 
her to cabarets and to the cafes of the Latin Quarter. 
Walt encouraged this. He even whispered to me on 
various occasions. "Visits of this sort will do Norma 
a world of good — they will make her forget our. great 
loss," and he always excused himself by saying, " You 
know, Raphael, I am sick of these places — I suppose I 
had too much of this life in former days." 

Norma never urged him to come along. Somehow, 
she seemed relieved as soon as she was out of his pres- 
ence. Her talk seemed to flow more spontaneously, and 
something about her betrayed freedom. Needless to 
say, I was happy on these excursions. The sense of 
intimacy while driving with her in a closed car- 
riage — the contact with her dress, the nearness of her 
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person, the warmth of her breath— or sitting side by 
side in a cafe, catching the envious glances of the people 
about me as they noticed the beauty of my companion — 
and still more beautiful by contrast — or walking in the 
evening when she would take my arm — indeed, my pen 
must fail to express my feelings then. 

I shall never forget one of these excursions even if 
I live to be a thousand years old. It was on a fine De- 
cember night. The air was crisp and fresh and dry, 
with just enough breeze to make one conscious of early 
winter. The sky was blue — the blue of Parisian skies 
when they are not covered with mist — and the moon 
floated in the heavens with perceptible motion along a 
path sparsely strewn with stars. Norma had expressed 
a wish to see the Notre Dame cathedral in that moon- 
light, and thither we went. We viewed the church from 
every side. We repeated the time-worn platitudes about 
the whitish grey of the front in the silvery light of the 
moon's reflection, talked of the symmetry of the edifice, 
and of its numerous points of exquisite artistry. We 
spent there a considerable time, unable to tear ourselves 
away from that sight. I suddenly realized that it was 
growing late, and I was about to hail a cab. She 
stopped me. " Do you mind a walk along the Seine ? " 
Did anybody ever mind a walk along the parapet of the 
Seine on a moonlight night?— did I mind! Can anyone 
resist the temptation even if he has lingered along that 
stone wall ten thousand nights! 

We strolled slowly, her hand through my arm, stop- 
ping now and then to look over the parapet, like chil- 
dren looking into a deep well, leaning against the cool 
stones where (who knows!) cut-throats and intriguers 
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had leaned in times gone by with different purpose in 
mind, and gazing silently, dreamily into the quietly flow- 
ing water below, now darkened by the shadows of night 
and studded with dipping silvery lights like silver 
arrows. I did most of the talking along that walk ; Norma 
listened in that mood of intense silence which spurs one 
on to speech. I talked as intoxicated people often do 
who in sober moments are reticent and tactiturn. I 
seemed to be making up for lost time. I talked of the 
beauty of the river at night, of all the mysteries that the 
Seine in darkness conjures up, of the joy of living on 
nights like these. Yea, for me to talk of the joy of liv- 
ing must have been the aberration of a drunkard. I was 
happy, madly happy with life. And I poured out my 
sentiments in a white heat of passion; I let myself go 
without check or restraint. I spoke of nature and life, 
as a pagan lustily singing of things earthly. I checked 
myself when we reached Port Royal. From there we» 
drove to Norma's residence. I do not believe either 
of us spoke a word on the way. Passing a street light 
I frequently caught a side glimpse of my fellow-passen- 
ger. She looked straight in front of her, as intensely 
silent as before. As I took leave of her that night she 
pressed my hand with more warmth than usual — her 
hand lingered a few seconds in my clasp— and I was 
conscious of a touch of intimacy in this contact of her 
hands, as if I had kissed her, and a wave of heat coursed 
my frame. 

After that night I met Norma on more intimate 
terms. We had crossed the bridge between acquaint- 
ance and friendship and that between friendship and 
intimacy. I was conscious of my growing frankness 
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toward her and of her unceremonious candor toward me. 
Hitherto I had called her by her first name haltingly, as 
it were, avoiding it as much as I could, but now I called 
her Norma with the same freedom as I would have used 
to my own sister. Nothing had happened and yet every- 
thing had changed. I felt as if an invisible partition 
between us had been removed. 

As to the propriety or impropriety of our relation- 
ship I am sure no one gave it a single thought. Who 
would suspect a handsome woman, married happily to a 
handsome man, in the company of a hunchback? The 
very thought of suspicion would seem ludicrous. As 
for myself, our intimacy had grown so gradually that 
it all seemed natural. At times I did ask myself why 
I had given up my American concert tour, which 
would probably have given me financial independence, 
but no sooner did this thought occur to me than I dis- 
missed it peremptorily. I would not permit myself to 
think of it. I did not care what happened. I wished to 
be near Norma. 

Nor had it occurred to me that I was spending almost 
every evening in Norma's company alone. Walt was 
out nearly every evening, on one pretext or another. It 
was either business or friends or something "to break 
the monotony of his existence." Sometimes he would 
urge Norma to come along, but she invariably excused 
herself, her face reddening as she did so. Once he 
stayed away a whole week, having told Norma that he 
was called to London on business. It was then that the 
crucial point of my existence was reached. 

I remember the event quite distinctly. I reached 
Norma's home rather early in the evening, and found 
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her in a dreadful state of mind. Her depressed brood- 
ing over the death of Agnes returned to her with crush- 
ing effect. I found her reclining in an arm-chair, an 
American magazine in her lap, tear-stains on her pale 
cheeks, her black garments accentuating the redness on 
her face. She stretched out to me a cold hand and re- 
moved her fingers slowly from my clasp. Her evident 
grief wrung my heart. Her eyes were filled with those 
smarting tears that would not fall. 

What's the matter, Norma?" I asked breathlessly 
Nothing new," she replied in a husky, scarcely 
audible voice, and slightly turned her eyes upwards as 
if to hide her gathering tears. A tear then made its 
way in a straight line down her cheek and rolled into 
the corner of her closed lips. She did not wipe the tear 
away, resting limply in the same reclining position. 

I tried as best I could to console her, to make her 
brace up and accept the inevitable philosophically. 

" Philosophy is a good solace for the sympathizer, 
not for the suffeter," she remarked. 

Gradually we drifted into an argument and she 
seemed somewhat relieved. In order to tear her away 
from herself I suggested that we drive down to the 
Grande Boulevorde, and there take a stroll. She yielded, 
and half an hour later, alighting from our cab near the 
Avenue de L'OpSra, we proceeded on foot down the 
Boulevard des Capucines. After a space she seemed a 
little cheered and spoke in a livelier tone. I was tell- 
ing her of my life in Paris in my days of struggle, of 
my colleagues there, of my Bohemian experiences. 

"Were you as bad as the rest of them?" she in- 
quired with a light laugh. 
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"I did not say the others were bad," I said eva- 
sively. 

"Oh, I am not so simple as all that/' she retorted, 
with a turn of her eyes on me, challenging contradiction. 
" Not so many years ago I was as credulous and unso- 
phisticated as a convent girl, but I have learned since 
those days." 

A sigh escaped her. 

"Yes, I know you have been reading Murger*s 
Scenes de la Vie de Bohkme of late." 

I then checked myself. I recalled the circumstances 
under which I had left Jessup's Villa and the impression 
I had given her for the cause of my sudden departure. 

My abrupt change of the subject evidently made her 
suspicious. She glanced at me quietly and blushed. I 
wondered what was in her mind that made her blush 
again. 

We were passing the Bacchante, a cafe which had 
opened during my absence from Paris. It was bril- 
liantly illumined, with a sleek chasseur at the door, with 
all the evidence of style and fashion. 

She suggested that we go in for a moment's rest. I 
was a little fatigued myself and raised no objection. 
Besides, I thought the gay spectacle of a fashionable 
cafe might cheer her a little more. 

We passed through a long, narrow, mirrored corri- 
dor, filled with dandies of every clime and nationality — 
standing and talking in low tones or In boisterous 
guffaws, with women who had either the look of fashion 
or of the demi-mondaine. (I hate to be cynical, but ob- 
server as I have always flattered myself to be, I never 
could tell the difference from their mere appearance.) We 
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then reached the cafe proper. It was vast, the four walls 
mirrored from floor to ceiling, a line of square columns 
running through the length of the room, also mirrored 
on all four sides, with a dazzling flood of electric lights 
that seemed to shoot forth from below, above, and every 
side. Hundreds of people filled the room, seated around 
little round tables. Here sat a fat young woman, her 
cheeks rouged scarlet, her pendant earrings, genuine 
or paste, sparkling, a string of pearls, gala or real, about 
her short thick neck, her legs crossed, exposing a calf 
encased in a purple stocking, and swinging the other 
leg significantly, all the while casting her eyes every 
way to catch the eye of coming and going men. A few 
feet away a young man, a mere boy with unshaven 
down on his upper lip, had on his lap a tall, dark girl, 
who was half playfully, half coaxingly, smoothing his 
sprouting mustache and stroking his pompadour hair. 
The popping of champagne bottles was heard on every 
side, the gargon rushing back and forth, the loud laughter 
and the sweet nasal tones of the women mingling into 
intoxicating sensuality. 

" Please, Norma, let us go back," I begged of her, 
shrinking at the thought of her contact with this life. 

But we were already inside and she would not ac- 
knowledge herself a prude. So we sat down in a se- 
cluded corner. 

Norma's face was now scarlet, there was a strange 
fire in her eyes, and she turned her face here and there 
as if she wished to take in all the sights of debauchery 
in one glance. 

Then there arose tumultous voices in the rear. u La 
cake-walk — la cake-walk* 9 many voices demanded, and 
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people rose from their chairs around a few tables in the 
rear and were making room for a dance. 

A, score of voices joined in the jolly cry of "La 
cake-walk." 

All stood up except one man who was seated on a 
chair, the table now having been moved away from him, 
with a girl on each knee, his hands encircling their 
waists. 

"La cake-walk — la cake-walk I" 

Several men and women now approached the man 
with the two women on his lap and pulled them off. 

" La vake-walk — la cake-walk !" 

A slender girl started the dance at the other end of 
the surrounded space and a dozen hands were pulling at 
the man to join the dapce. The man stood up, someone 
handed him a silk hat, which he put on his head, and 
started the dance. I looked at the man and a pain shot 
through my brain. I could not believe my own eyes. 

"For Heaven's sake," I burst out to Norma, "let 
us go " and I rose from my seat, placing myself be- 
tween the dancers and Norma. 

She said nothing, but made an effort to rise, and then 
sank back in her chair. Her erstwhile flushed color 
changed to that of deadly white, her lips quivering as 
from uncontrollable chills. 

I helped her to her feet, and we elbowed our way 
out through the throng that was now pressing toward the 
" cake-walk " dancers. 
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IX 

I summoned a cab and we drove to Norma's house. 
I did not dare say anything to her, as if I were guilty 
of a great crime. We often blush for the shame of 
others as if it were our own shame. I made several 
attempts to talk to her of various indifferent matters, but 
my courage failed me. I wondered how much she had 
seen — or did she see at all? Her manner told me that she 
had seen all. She was cowering in the remote corner 
of the cab away from ipe as if she would not come in 
contact with me. I have often thought of this phase 
in woman. What made her then shrink from me in 
this manner? But I am not now searching to solve prob- 
lems in psychology. I am only recording an observa- 
tion. 

We drove in silence to rue <FJena. When I let her in 
her apartment I was about to bid her good-night and 
leave her. I was myself so confused, my very blood 
was boiling within me, my heart was full of loathsome 
sensations. I thought I had known man, with all his 
weaknesses and wickedness, with all his cowardices and 
audacity. The treacherous heart of the human animal 
was never a secret to me — at least, so I had thought — 
but I never dreamed that husbands could sink to such 
a stage of degradation. 

" Don't go yet, Raphael," Norma said in low, husky, 
almost trembling voice — a peculiarity she had when in 
a state of pain or of mental suffering. 

I followed her into the drawing-room, which was 
lighted dimly by two fancy lamps in the corners, and 
settled myself in a chair, while she excused herself and 
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left me alone. She was gone quite a while. At least, 
the time passed in the stillness of the room seemed hours 
to me. When she returned she seemed a changed 
woman. She had changed her dress and her face looked 
as if she had just washed it However, she did hot suc- 
ceed in washing off the shiny spots near her cheek bones, 
which looked tear-stained. 

She seated herself in a chair close to mine and leaned 
against the back of the chair as if relieved from a great 
burden. She glanced up at me with a faint, grim smile 
on her lips. 

" Raphael, I shall make a request of you and I want 
you to grant it to me," she added, leaning forward and 
clasping her knee in both her hands. 

" You know, Norma, that I am only too happy to be 
of any service " 

"I know, I know," she interrupted me nervously, 
" but you have fooled me once and I want your word of 
honor this time that you'll keep your promise." 

"Norma!" I protested, unable to fathom what she 
was leading up to. 

" I want no explanations, no noble falsifying, no self- 
sacrifices," she again cut me short and spoke rapidly, with 
a bluntness which I had never suspected in her. " I want 
you to give your word of honor right now that you will not 
tell Walt that we saw him to-night at the Bacchante." 

She looked at me sharply, almost painfully without a 
strain of agitation in her face or voice. 

I began to pretend that I did not know what she 
meant ; I feigned innocence. 

" Walt—" I stammered. " Walt, what are you talk- 
ing about? You must be dreaming " 
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" Look here, Raphael," she now spoke almost fiercely, 
" there is no use your simulating. I saw him as he rose 

to dance the cake-walk with that " She heaved a 

deep sigh, and leaning her elbow on the arm of her chair, 
rested her head against her hand. " I knew he was no 
saint, but that " 

She drew her breath and tightened her lips like one 
endeavoring to endure an unbearable pain. She was 
silent for a moment and looked away from me. I did 
not dare attempt to utter any more falsehoods. 

" It's his weakness." I offered a mitigation of his 
offence, in spite of myself. 

" Oh, yes, I know all about it," she again spoke hur- 
riedly. " I have forgiven his weakness often enough. 
He swore to me on his knees with maudlin tears that he 
would mend his ways. I also know all about your 
noble self-sacrifice," she now spoke contemptuously, 
with a sneering emphasis on the noble, " when you left 
his villa in Switzerland. Perhaps you go around con- 
gratulating yourself on your goodness. Yes, I know 
this is man's view. But I call it cowardice — yes, cow- 
ardice ! I had not yet .married him then — you pretend to 
be my friend — my friend!" she echoed ironically, "and 
then you stood by, seeing me plunge myself into hell 

without a move of your hand to save me " 

Norma," I again protested. 
Yes," she continued, her eyes flashing fire, * again 
man's point of view. He had sowed his wild oats and 
you wished to help him turn a new leaf. Why should 
you try to save him at my cost ? " She now leaned back 
and looked in front of her as if she was gazing at a dis- 
tant fixed point. " That coward ! " she uttered under 
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her breath. " When he met me after your formal note 
had been delivered to me, he said — ' Really, Norma, I 
shouldn't have invited him — once a Bohemian always a 
Bohemian/ Through a coincidence I learned all about 
it two months after I had married him, and also through 
a pure coincidence I learned of your first self-sacrifice on 
account of Nanette. You need not start. I have read 
several of the earlier chapters in his life — yes, quite a 
few. Always lying his way out at the cost of some one 
'else — then always maudlin tears about his weakness." 

Every word she uttered was a drop of balsam on my 
heart. Yes, balsam — why deny it? As my secret 
thoughts were forcing themselves to the surface I has- 
tended to add unction to my former eulogy on Walt. I 
piled lie upon lie, a monument high, as if I feared my 
secret delight would get the better of me. And even as 
I argued with all the fervor of a sincere advocate my 
heart danced at the sight of her relentless countenance. 

" Save some of your altruistic falsehoods," she said 
to me after a while in a sarcastic voice. u And you call 
this virtue ! On the stage you would be a lovable char- 
acter and a hero in a novel," she mocked me. " To me 
your acts are downright hypocrisy. The whole marriage 
pact is hypocrisy — at least as far as the man is con- 
cerned. Why not go back to the morals of the Bible, the 
morals of wives and concubines? At least there is hon- 
esty in that sort of moral standard. The woman goes 
into it with her eyes open. But under our present hypo- 
critical code of morality all men are polygamists in fact 
and monogamists in the blindfolded eyes of the law. Is 
there one man in ten thousand who can raise his hand 
and swear by his conscience that he is monogamous? I 
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know this argument is as old as the hills, but it con- 
tinues to be true nevertheless. ,, 

"Then since everybody knows the fact there is no 
hypocrisy in it, after all," I bravely struck in. 

" Everybody does not know it. The men know it, 
the women find it out too late. They know it of other 
men, but not of the man they marry. At least, I did not. 
My mother kept from me all knowledge on these delicate 
subjects. Men like women of that kind — I suppose that's 
the reason tny mother kept this knowledge away from me. 
Unsophisticated, they call it. The first shock came to me 
about two months after my marriage. Since then noth- 
ing has shocked me. And to think that one word from 
you then would have saved me ! " 

With bowed head, leaning back in her chair, she 
looked at me reproachfully. 

" I thought of all this, Norma," I remonstrated, " but 
I thought it was best for you — I wished you to be happy." 

" Happy ! " she snapped, savagely. " Happy because 
he was the son of Alfred K. Jessup, a millionaire. Five 
weeks after Agnes is buried he goes away on a spree on 
the pretext that he is in London on business " 

Her arms were outstretched, her fingers clasped, her 
face turned toward one side, darkened with rage and 
contempt. I sat listlessly, embarrassed, my heart full 
of grief, and yet a kindling fire akin to the warmth of joy 
was spreading through it. Then, becoming conscious of 
this strange fire I felt qualms of conscience and began 
to defend Walt. 

She turned her eyes upon me with surprise that 
turned to disdain in her eyes. 

" Perhaps you think yourself noble in defending Walt 
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when in your heart you know his degradation/' she 
spoke mockingly. 

" I have no right to judge him," I burst out, truly 
repentant and prompted by an irresistible desire to 
blacken my own character, as religious maniacs inflict 
torture upon their own bodies. " I am worse than he is 
— a thousand times worse." 

" Worse than he ! " she echoed my words, and re- 
garded me as if I were the only topic of discussion. 

" Yes, worse ! " my repentant spirit urged me on. 
"A sin has two elements: a wish and a deed. The 
stronger falls a prey to the first element, the weaker to 
the second. In either case we are helpless. I have 
nursed a sin in the secret chambers of my heart for years 
and years — sinning in thought all the while — and the 
only excuse I can offer is that I am helpless. My wish 
is stronger than I am. The next person's wish is so 
strong that the deed resulting from it is stronger than the 
person, and he falls — why, then, blame him more than 
me?" 

She was now leaning forward, her face between her 
hands, her elbows on her knees, listening intently to 
every word I uttered. Her face was now flushed and a 
livelier light was kindled in her eyes. 

Her intense silence somehow excited me and spurred 
me on to talk. 

" In one form or another," I proceeded, feeling the 
quiver in my voice and the current of heat surging 
through my face, "man's life is dominated by woman. 
Yes, this, too, is trite. Every generation repeats the 
same truth as if it were a new discovery — and it is a new 
discovery, for every generation finds this out for itself. 
21 f 
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It is the lure of conquest — the conquest of woman — that 
leads man to the noblest and the basest. Eliminate this 
lure and no great book would ever be written, no great 
picture painted, no song, no gigantic enterprises — noth- 
ing. When man finds his heart bankrupt his whole life 
is bankrupt I can never censure anyone who is drawn 
by the lure of conquest — I am one of its victims myself." 

"You!" she uttered, again in that strange breath- 
less, husky voice. 

" And why not I — why not I ! " I burst out savagely, 
the grievance I had nursed all my life flaring up in me 
and clamoring for expression. The venom of my secret 
jealousy — the secret jealousy that lies dormant in the 
weak and the disabled and the vanquished — was wring- 
ing my heart with a poisonous pain. " I, too, have cov- 
eted and craved wrongly, and maybe the reason I have 
not fallen was because nature clipped my wings before 
I had a chance to rise from the ground. Don't you 
know," I added, with bitter irony, "why the ugly old 
maid remains forever chaste ? " 

My own words aroused my bitterness and my bitter- 
ness called forth my panting passion, held in check all 
my life. I now looked at Norma as I had never looked 
at her before. I needed no mirror to tell me that. I 
felt the burning heat in my flushed cheeks, the glowing 
fire in my eyes, the aching quiver of my body. Never be- 
fore had I felt for Norma what I now felt. In spite of 
my secret dreams of her, of my yearning for her, some- 
how my feelings had never been personal; I had never 
allowed them to be personal; I had worshipped in the 
abstract. That which seems to us impossible never as- 
sumes a personal form. Now, at this moment, I coveted 
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her, I loved her — I loved her with the impetuosity of 
romantic passion that does not stop to observe interven- 
ing obstacles. 

And did she really look different then, or did it only 
so appear to me? There was something in her flushed 
face, in her heaving bosom, in the almost painful look in 
her eyes — something indefinable and yet present — that 
drew me toward her as a bit of straw is drawn to the 
heated amber. 

She was silent. I also sat silent There was not a 
stir in the luxurious apartment. The lights in the draw- 
ing-room and in the adjoining rooms were of a soft tone, 
and filled the room with a hushed atmosphere. A clock 
was heard ticking somewhere, distinct enough to make 
me feel the creeping seconds of time. 

" So you justify him," she spoke again almost in a 
whisper. 

" What right have I condemn him ? What right have 
I to sit in judgment upon him? Who knows what I 
would have done had nature not forestalled me? Is the 
man behind the bars to be praised for his honesty? " 

She gave me a quick glance and almost shuddered. 

" Ah, Raphael," she said, forlornly, and hid her face 
in her hands. 

What was there in this utterance to thrill my whole 
being and make me quiver? 

" Norma " was all I succeeded in whispering. 

Then I suddenly rose from ttiy chair. 

She remained sitting. 

The stillness was almost palpable. I heard my heart- 
beats and the hammering at my temples. It only lasted 
a minute but it seemed a lingering space. 
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She rose from her chair and came close to me. 

"You won't tell him that we saw him there — will 
you?" 

I thought I saw tears in her eyes as she asked me 
this. 

I stood still, without replying. 

" Will you promise ? " And she softly laid her hand 
on my arm. 

How can I describe what then followed ? It was just 
like an earthquake after which one finds himself alive, 
scarcely able to tell what had happened. I believe I 
gripped her hand madly, stammered something unin- 
telligible, and remember my closing the outside door. I 
also remember driving in a cab shortly after, but I do 
not remember how I got into the cab and when I stopped 
one. 



The next thing I remember was my pressing through 
a great throng in the narrow passage of La Bacchante 
and into the cafe. Hilarious voices filled the vast room. 
Some sat at tables and gorged themselves, some sat 
dreamily sipping absinthe and drawing at cigarettes be- 
tween sips, and others, glowing from alcoholic stimulants, 
hummed scraps of obscene songs. Although there were 
a great number of men there the place seemed filled 
with women only. And what women! Broad-shoul- 
dered women with exposed glistening white bosoms; 
women with offensive hips and eyes that, though spark- 
ling, had no more animation than crystals; tall, lank 
women, with flushed emaciated faces and angular necks ; 
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short dark women, with luring eyes and lascivious ges- 
tures; women promenading up and down and pausing 
before every man with looks of welcome. 

I passed through the crowd and stopped before a 
table at which Walt was seated between the same two 
rouged women, his arms around their necks and pulling 
them toward himself, while they, yielding, were giggling 
merrily. I stood for a moment looking at him. His eye- 
lids were heavy, his hair damp and somewhat deranged, 
his shirt-front crumpled with a large red stain in the 
middle, and the tissues around his lower jaw appeared 
like superfluous fat. 

I then shifted my position and purposely faced him, 
staring at him squarely in the face. My fixed gaze did 
not annoy him. He seemed stone blind. The two 
women's faces were now close to his, and, first kissing 
one on the mouth, then the other, the three heads struck 
a full bottle on the table and upset it. The three heads 
swung back with a drunken shriek, as the liquor was 
gurgling out of the bottle on the table and floor. The 
girls jumped up from their seats with another merry 
shriek, holding back their skirts from the overflowing 
bottle, then letting Walt's head sink upon the table, on 
which stood bottles and filled glasses. 

I came up close to Walt and laid my hand on his 
shoulder, my body quivering with rage and disgust. 
My feelings checked the words that were on my tongue. 
He slightly raised his head and glanced up into my face, 
with a squinting look in his eyes and a strange grimace 
on his countenance. 

" What do you want? " he mumbled, and dropped his 
head. 
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" Walt," I said. 

" Oui, oui, Walt Jessup — pas Vault, mais Walt — 
c'est man nom. On m'appel Vault — ha, ha, ha — c'est 
drble — Vault Jessup on m'appel; " and he laughed in a 
squeaky voice. 

I bent over him and said, "Come home with me, 
Walt " 

" Qui parte done— hey — qui parte t " and turned his 
head this way and that. " Toute ensemble," he ex- 
claimed and waved his arms like two batons, and letting 
his head fall back, he chanted — 

M Je ne sais pourquoi 
Man esprit amer 

D*une aile inquiete etfoUe vole sur la mer, 
Tout ce qui tn'est cher, 
D'une aile d'effroi, 

lion amour le couve au ras desfllots— 
Pourquoi ', pourquoi" 

The two girls joining in the chorus and ending it 
amorously, " Pourquoi, pourquoi?" 

"Walt, don't you know me?" I asked, putting my 
face in front of his and speaking in a beseeching tone. 
" Come home with me " 

" Home — home," he muttered, as if suddenly awak- 
ened from sound sleep. Then, with a startled look, he 
gazed into my face steadily for a few seconds. " Home — 
home " he mumbled again, and started at me blankly. 

In spite of my inner contempt for Walt I was filled 
with pity for his weakness, and his present unconscious 
condition aroused all my sympathy. 

" Walt," I begged of him, lowering my mouth to his 
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very ear, " Come home with me, Norma is waiting for 
you " 



" Norma — Norma," he murmured, repeatedly passing 
his hand over his forehead as if trying to recollect where 
he had heard the name before. Then he jerked his head 
aside and stared at me grimly. 

" Walt," I continued, softly, " Norma is suffering — 
go and cheer her " 

Again his head jerked as if from a sudden shock. He 
rose from his chair and stood gazing at me for a moment. 

Then, as if a sudden flash of light passed over his 
brain, his eyes opened wide and he said, " Raphael " 

"Yes, this is Raphael— come home with me " 

"Home with you?" And he turned around, with 
an ugly expression on his face. 

" Walt, I am your friend, I want to help you win 
Norma back," I whispered to him. 

"Win Norma?" he burst out "Who in the devil 
are you to talk to me about my wife — eh?" And he 
looked at me as if at last a lucid moment had come to him. 

" If you don't take care, you'll lose Norma," I said, 
taking advantage of his momentary intelligence. 

At this moment, like a raving maniac, he had evi- 
dently forgotten all about me, and raising a bumper of 
wine he addressed the women, who were standing by 
his side and looking at me with a puzzled air in their 
faces — 

" Let us drink to Norma " 

My blood rushed to my head and for the moment 
my mind was not clearer than Walt's. 

"How dare you mention Norma's name here?" I 
demanded. 
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Walt moved back a step, with the filled glass in his 
hand, the women and several people of the adjacent 
tables looking at us apprehensively, and exclaimed, 
" How dare I — how dare I ? " And he laughed with 
stacatto hiccoughs. "And who'll forbid me, hey? — 
Who will forbid me?" 

I approached closer to him and tried to get hold 
of the hand that held the glass, saying, "Walt, don't 
make a scene here " 

Walt roared with drunken laughter. 

" You are an honest little monkey," — he spoke in a 
droll tone — " an honest little monkey — you love her, hey ? 
That's a joke! You love my wife, hey — you love her, 
hey? You can have her " 

Recalling that scene now I see the absurdity of my 
uncontrollable anger. Perhaps it was my egotistic sen- 
sitiveness aroused by his calling me monkey that made me 
lose my balance. 

" Yes, I will have her, Walt," I spoke with madden- 
ing wrath, " if you don't take heed " 

Again his eyes opened wide as if he had just heard 
me for the first time. 

"You'll have her? You — you?" he shrieked. 
" You monkey of a mountebank " 

And with the last words he emptied the glass into 
my face. 

I remember there was a sudden scraping of feet, of 
chairs, a great uproar, the mirrored walls seemed to 
gyrate around and around, with the numerous dazzling 
lights dancing from every side, and I found myself on the 
sidewalk in front of La Bacchante, the cold air fanning 
my feverishly burning face. 
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I remained standing for a moment as if I had come 
to consciousness after a long stupor. It was long after 
midnight, but the sidewalks were serried with people, 
sauntering up and down, as if the evening had just 
started. A light snow was falling, slowly descending to 
the pavement and turning into water by the time it 
reached the ground. Men and women were still filing 
into La Bacchante and pressing through the tunnel-like 
entrance. I stood and gazed with bewilderment. I did 
not think clearly — there was confusion in my brain and 
my blood rushed through my heart as if it were mixed 
with burning brimstone. I only vaguely realized what 
had happened. After a space I grew calmer. I was 
myself again. I could have settled down on the curb- 
stone and wept with remorse and with pity for Walt. I 
had never lost my head but was moved to tears with re- 
morse the minute after. I then walked up and down in 
front of the cafe, agitated, embittered, and filled with 
great misery. 

Presently I noticed Walt coming out of the cafe, his 
overcoat on his arm, his head somewhat drooping over his 
chest. Staggering a trifle, he proceeded along the boule- 
vard. Approaching the first crossing street he turned 
into it and stalked along toward Boulevard Hausmann. 
I followed on the opposite side of the narrow street. 

So much has been written in the Parisian journals 
regarding my motive in following Walt along rue Caw- 
martin that I feel I owe the reader an explanation. 

As I now followed Walt step by step, on the opposite 
side of the street, the small flakes of snow frequently 
forming a screen between us, all my sympathies for 
human weakness — and I have always sympathized with 
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human weaknesses rather than condemned them — were 
rising in my breast and stirring me to the deepest pity 
for the fallen. Walt's staggering step and drooped head 
convinced me that the scene I had created in La Bac- 
chante had shocked and sobered him. What else should 
make him leave his bacchanal company and come away 
immediately after my departure, wandering in this side- 
street? This thought came to my mind as quick as a 
flash. Yes, I pitied him for the moment, and I pitied 
him as I had often pitied the poor courtesans strolling 
down Boulevard St. Michel on a severe winter night, 
scantily dressed and shivering, with pinched nose and 
cheeks, and casting side glances with the hope that some 
man might barter his few francs for an hour of carnal 
pleasure — as I had often pitied the poor drunkard in 
the gutter who had perhaps prayed to his God, and per- 
haps taken a pledge before his priest, that he would never 
touch a drop of liquor, only to forget his prayer and his 
vow at the sight of his craving beverage. Indeed, I 
pitied Walt and I felt something within me weeping for 
him. I wished to protect him and bring him back to 
Norma and restore Norma to him. 

And then I noticed that his form across the street 
was moving no longer. I stopped and looked sharply. 
The snow was falling more thickly, and a grayish layer 
covered the pavement. I crossed the street, which was 
now deserted except for the flying bits of snow. Where 
had Walt suddenly disappeared, I asked myself, as I 
looked up and down the street. Was it here that he was 
keeping himself since he had left his home on the pretext 
of a business trip to London ? Then I noticed the shadow 
of a form near a lamp-post. I approached it. I bent low 
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to the ground and saw a man sitting on the curb and 
leaning against the lamp-post. 

" Walt ! " I cried, with all my emotions stirred to their 
very depths. 

He did not hear me ; he did not move. 

How my heart throbbed and the blood at my temples 
thumped ! And in spite of my pity for him and my good 
will toward him a few ugly thoughts crossed my brain. 
Ah, the everlasting struggle within our hearts — the angel 
and the devil! Though my sensibilities were shocked 
at the very thought, yet a thought did force itself upon 
me — and passed as quick as lightning — that if Walt died 
right here Norma would be free — free! But I did not 
allow this perfidious thought to tarry long. I bent close 
to him and gently put my hand on his shoulder. Nothing 
but a slight murmur escaped his lips. 

Then I heard the approach of a cab and I hailed the 
driver. 

I asked the driver to come down and help me lift Walt 
into the cab; and while we were raising him to his feet 
he woke up. He stared at me for the fraction of a minute, 
recognized me, and then dropped his head. I thought I 
heard him sob. 

I gave the coachman orders to take us to a hotel on 
rue Lafayette, where I intended to spend the night 
with him and make him return home in the morning. 
I could not think of taking him in this present condition 
either to his home or to the hotel where I was staying. 

We had not driven more than a moment or two when 
Walt's body began to shake with convulsive sobs. I was 
as well acquainted with Walt drunk as with Walt sober. 
I had seen him cry on numerous occasions after liquor 
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had overpowered him and had been amused on such 
occasions at his frank confessions. 

So his tears seemed natural to me and I was waiting 
for the outpouring confession, which came presently with 
stacatto pauses. 

He called himself a brute, a contemptible cur, un- 
worthy to walk on the face of the earth, and raved about 
the goodness of Norma. Of course, his speech was inco- 
herent and mixed with irrelevant statements about things 
I did not understand. 

With his head leaning forward and drooping he was 
saying to himself, " You despicable cur, how will you 
show your face to Norma — hey, how?" 

Then there was silence for a moment. He wept 
silently. 

Our cab rolled on through deserted streets, now and 
then passing dancing flakes of snow in the glare of a 
streetlight near a corner, and we had just turned into 
rue Lafayette when Walt stirred, leaning against me 
and then reeled the other way. I was looking through 
the carriage window to see whether he was taking me 
to the hotel I had mentioned to the driver when I was 
aroused by a loud, almost deafening, report. 

For the moment I was so startled that I did not know 
what had happened. The next thing I remember that 
something heavy dropped on my toes and the cab was 
full of smoke. Of what followed instantly I remember 
nothing beyond my bending forward to pick up the thing 
that had dropped on my toes and the sudden jolt of the 
cab, which stopped abruptly. 

The rest comes back to me like a half-forgotten dream. 
A crowd of people, several gendarmes, a small pistol ii* 
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my hand, the bleeding head of Walt, who was held under 
his arms by two officers, and the quick questioning of 
the cabman by the gendarmes. I was dazed. The offi- 
cers put some questions to me and I made answers, but 
what the questions and the answers were I cannot recall 
for the life of me, nor could I affirm or deny them when 
the officers repeated them in court at a later date. 

The incident seemed to me so much like a dream that 
when I was placed in a cab, between two officers, and was 
driven to the police station I literally repeated to myself 
that I must be dreaming. 

It was nearly three o'clock in the morning when I was 
taken into a dim room, where an officer was seated at a 
rectangular table, with a docket before him. I was again 
asked a great number of questions and again gave corre- 
sponding answers, which the officer evidently put in the 
book, and, finally, motioned to the officers who had 
brought me before him to pass on. 

A few minutes later I found myself in a dark prison 
cell and heard the turning of a key in the lock. 



XI 

I shall not attempt to transcribe my impressions and 
feelings when I woke up the next day. I had not seen 
the startling headlines on the front page of Le Matiti 
until a few months later, so that I did not really under- 
stand the extent of the web in which I was enmeshed. 
Vaguely I divined that I was held on suspicion. As no 
one came to see me, and those I asked to see were denied 
me, I did not even know what had happened to Walt. 
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On the third day I learned that Walt had died from 
the bullet wound, and that I was charged with his mur- 
der. I was then taken before an- official and questioned 
further regarding my relationship to Walt Jessup and his 
wife. The official showed me my trunk, which had evi- 
dently been removed here from my hotel, and asked me 
whether the papers and books inside belonged to me. Of 
course, I acknowledged the ownership. Then, when he 
cautiously placed before me several note-books, in which 
I had kept diaries for years, and in which the name of 
Norma appeared on every page, and asked me whether 
they were all written in my handwriting, to which I 
answered in the affirmative, a glow of triumph spread 
over the official's countenance. He marked my note- 
books and handed them over to a clerk with emphatic 
instructions in an undertone. Then I was remanded to 
jail. 

What dreary, gloomy, brooding days followed ! They 
were passed without the sight of a familiar face, without 
the sound of a friendly voice, without the least informa- 
tion regarding Norma. For the first time in my life I 
learned that the mind fails to respond to conjecture when 
one is kept in absolute confinement. Conjecture, after 
all, is a sort of mental groping in darkness where the 
surrounding space is more or less familiar. And I was 
kept in such total ignorance of my present surroundings 
that I had no more idea of what was happening to me than 
one speculating concerning the secrets beyond the grave. 
My mind was a blank, except for my tormenting thoughts 
about Norma. Where was she? Did she, too, think me 
guilty of the crime? 

One day a thought startled me. Yes, literally startled 
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me. That was the beginning of my present self-torture. 

I was seated on my bunk, a faint gleam of light sifting 
through the iron bars and resting on the ground like a 
movable patch; for the light slightly shifted, like the 
shadow of a door swung in sunshine. My feet were 
planted on the stony floor, my knees wide apart, my 
hands clasped, my head hanging, my eyes upon the patch 
of daylight. The whole situation presented itself to me 
clearly. The turnkey had inadvertently dropped a remark 
to me. I was accused of murder — murder! Though I 
had long before this been informed of the charge against 
me, I had never yet grasped its full import; my brain 
had refused to admit the possibility. So they think, I 
said to myself, that I killed him. And the motive — the 
motive? I suddenly sat bolt upright and looked in front 
of me as if I had caught sight of an apparition. A shud- 
der passed through me; I felt a painful blush suffusing 
my cheeks. Norma will be pointed out as the motive! 
I raised my hands to my head and pressed my knuckles 
against my aching temples. " My God," I murmured, 
" Norma's name will be dragged into this affair." I 
almost groaned aloud. I did not care what might happen 
to myself — has not my whole life been an imprisonment ? 
Did freedom bring me more than confinement? But 
Norma ! My heart smarted and every nerve in my frame 
quivered with pain. 

Then, after a space, a sense of ease came over me, the 
sense of ease which realization brings when one suffers 
as a just atonement. Was I not Walt's murderer after 
all ? I retraced every event and incident in the past two 
months, in the past five years, back to the summer in the 
haunted villa. *I was the cause of his murder. Had I 
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kept away from Walt he would have been alive, I said 
to myself. And why did I stay in Paris, why did I really 
follow him to La Bacchante, to rue Caumartin — why? 
Ah, the motive! The motive was -Norma. Because I 
loved her. Then I remembered the flitting thought when 
I found Walt on the curbstone against the lamp-post. 
That moment there was murder in my heart. I probed 
my innermost heart and brain with relentless cruelty and 
found there the germ, though I had tried to smother it 
with a seemingly kind act. Had I scratched Aladdin's 
lamp and formed a wish ? Who knows but that my inner 
wish was transmitted to the susceptible intoxicated brain 
of Walt and thus by an unconscious hypnotic suggestion 
made him execute my secret wish ? Who knows ? Who 
can fathom the mystery of our will, the mysterious powers 
with which we are endowed and which surround us? 
Who knows? 

I leaned on my elbow and breathed more easily. 
At least now I did not suffer for naught. Indeed I was 
Walt's murderer. 

Thenceforth this thought was the only dweller of my 
brain. I nursed it incessantly until the conviction of my 
guilt had grown on me so strong that on various occa- 
sions I could scarcely refrain from informing the authori- 
ties that I was ready to plead guilty to the charge. Ah, 
the curse of having a sensitive conscience ! 

Soon the day of my trial was approaching. Some 
obscure lawyer, who evidently hoped to make a name 
for himself by figuring in a sensational case, had volun- 
teered his services. He visited me frequently and pressed 
me for explanations that he might prepare my case the 
better. But I vouchsafed no explanations. Then he urged 
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upon me that unless I offered some plausible account the 
jury would surely convict me. I made no reply to this. 
We then remained silent for some minutes. I felt his 
intent gaze upon me. He watched my face suspiciously. 
At last he rose and said, " Well, Monsieur, if you persist 
in this attitude you will not only seal your own fate but 
the fate of Mme. Jessup." 

" Madame Jessup ! " I cried. " What about Madame 
Jessup?" I arose with alacrity. 

He then informed me that Norma was also under 
arrest, charged as an accomplice. 

I sank to my bunk with a feeling of collapse. The 
authorities had shrewdly kept this fact from me and my 
lawyer had taken for granted that I knew about this. 

"Then Til plead guilty— I'll plead guilty " I 

blurted out. " No, no, I won't have her bear the brunt. 
Tell the prosecutor Til plead guilty." 

The lawyer stood before me, his arms folded, his dark 
face almost twitching with agitation, and gazed at me 
intently. 

" Did you really kill Monsieur Jessup? " he asked in 
a scarcely audible voice. 

" I don't care, Til plead guilty," I repeated. 

Again he studied me in silence. 

I then broke down. I dropped on my book with 
nervous fatigue, bathing in perspiration. 

The lawyer then left me and came back the following 
morning. I had slept well that uight, after many sleep- 
less nights, and was comparatively calmed. I asked him 
to tell me in detail how Norma was connected with the 
crime of which I was accused, and he enlightened me on 
the subject. 
22 
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"And what did she say — did she say anything?" I 
asked. 

" Not a word beyond the plea of not guilty. She 
has retained one of the ablest lawyers in Paris. However, 
she will not be tried until after your trial is disposed of." 

He again urged me in veiled terms to disclose to him 
how intimate I had been with Norma. 

I scented an insinuation in his query, and I resented it 
in terms that would have made anyone throw up my case 
but a lawyer who was persistent in the hope of making 
a name for himself. 

I need not dwell upon the details of my trial. The 
newspapers in England and America reported the case 
with even more than accuracy; every bit of testimony 
was published daily as the trial progressed; they even 
transcribed parts of my diary which were not in evi- 
dence. Besides, journals of no less dignity than the 
Figaro yielded to the temptation of sensationalism and 
reported the evidence at length. The press seemed unani- 
mously against me. No clearer case of circumstantial 
evidence was ever presented, was the invariable comment 
in the newspapers. On the morning of the day when 
my case was to be submitted to the jury my lawyer 
lost his courage and did not fail to show it to me. He 
showed me plainly that he also believed me guilty. Per- 
haps it was this that saved me. Innocence is most elo- 
quent when the accusation is most universal. That morn- 
ing I took the stand in my own behalf. I refused to 
answer any question that had the least bearing upon my 
relationship to Norma — I remember in what tones I 
couched my refusals to answer. My judges regarded me 
kindly and there was sympathy in the faces of the jury. 
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" You may send me to the guillotine, innocent as I am, 
but I will not drag into my case the name of the woman 
for whom I entertain the most profound respect, and who 
is at this moment suffering the agony which the wrongly 
accused must suffer." 

The rest of the long-drawn trial is vague in my 
mind. I remember only the hushed silence that followed 
the jury's verdict. I was acquitted of the charge. My 
lawyer wrung my hand with joy and urged me to thank 
the court and jury for their kind treatment, but I do not 
remember whether or not I followed his counsel. Many 
things of recent date escape my memory, but I cannot for- 
get the hissing that escorted me through the throng in 
court and in the corridors. There were loud jeers and 
grimaces of contempt. The jury had acquitted me, but 
the public found me guilty. 

And I myself? With my head bowed, my heart 
lacerated and bleeding, I walked down the long staircase 
of the court and out in the street, doomed and self-con- 
victed. Again my conscience pursued its silent torment, 
again Walt's ghost rose to reproach, again I told myself 
that I had committed the sin of David, and had caused 
the death of the man whose wife I loved. 



PART THE SEVENTH 



THE FALL 



Toward evening of the day of my acquittal I found 
myself in Norma's drawing-room, standing and fidgety, 
waiting for her appearance. For she was released after 
my acquittal. I had rambled about town for several 
hours — the hissing of the mob around the courthouse in 
my ears — and finally determined to see Norma ; to see her 
at least once more. I had announced myself and was kept 
waiting many creeping minutes. 

At last I heard her fotsteps. Presently I saw her 
standing in the doorway, dressed in deep mourning, her 
long arms hanging at her sides, her eyes directed toward 
me and yet without looking at me. She stood there as if 
waiting for me to speak. She had not stretched out her 
hand, had not uttered a word of greeting. I almost stag- 
gered back, and as I was about to speak the words died 
on my lips. A glance at her face told me all; she, too, 
thought me guilty. 

" Norma ! " I succeeded in uttering with a half groan. 

I was about to protest against her silent accusation 
but the very thought that I needed to defend myself 
even to her paralyzed my speech. I stood dumb, a dry, 
burning heat in my mouth, dizziness in my brain, an 
unbearable pain in my heart. 

She said nothing. She was standing still, wrapt in 
great sorrow, like a queen in exile. She did not move a 
step, except that she lowered her eyes a trifle and thus 
made it appear that she was shrinking from me. 

343 
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Without making any further effort to convince her of 
my innocence — my mental shock deprived me of all 
effort — I turned around, with lowered head, and left her 
presence. I thought I heard her quickened footsteps after 
me when I reached the outside door, but without turning 
around I rushed on as fast as my legs could carry me. I 
felt as if I had been swept against my will by an over- 
powering ocean wave, with a strange voice murmuring in 
my ear, " You are the murderer of Walt." 

What followed immediately after — what I did and 
where I spent that night — is a total blank to me. I have 
a faint and vague recollection of my having stopped sev- 
eral people on the street and asked, " Do you think I am 
guilty?" At which they looked at me, smiled good- 
naturedly, and passed on with a shrug of the shoulders. 

Next morning I woke up in an ill-smelling, filthy, 
stuffy room in one of the shabby rooming houses along 
the Quai de la Megisserie which bear the dignified names 
of hotels. It was late in the day when I opened my eyes, 
and the glare of the daylight and the hubbub of the streets 
that came through the open window at first bewildered 
me. I looked about me in amazement. How had I come 
here? Where was I? I presently realized that I was in 
a cheap boarding house and did not remember how I had 
come there. I quickly got up and dressed, anxious to 
escape from my present quarters. 

I rushed pell-mell down the three or four narrow 
flights of stairs as if pursued by an enemy. When I 
gained the street I drew in a breath of fresh air and 
strolled along the Quai, gathering my straggling thoughts. 
I felt like one raised to a pinnacle and then abruptly flung 
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down. Had I landed on my feet or on my head? I did 
not clearly know. 

The first thing I did was to buy a newspaper. I had 
not seen one in months. I then repaired to a cafe, and 
while waiting for my cafe au lait glanced over the front 
page. And behold, before my eyes was an article with the 
heading, The Mystery of the Disappearance of Raphael 

and Mme. Jessup. The letters danced before my 

eyes and for some time I could not make head or tail of 
the long article, of which Norma and myself were the 
subject. It recited the story of Walt's mysterious death 
and my relation to it, also commented upon the outcome of 
the trial, which, the writer asserted, had been the greatest 
miscarriage of justice in recent years. " Notwithstand- 
ing the jury's stupid verdict," the writer continued in the 
same vein, "the defendant was as clearly guilty of the 
murder as if he had been legally convicted. The sequel 
to this tragic episode leaves no doubt as to his guilt. 
As soon as he was released he went to Mme. Jessup's 
apartment where he remained with the murdered man's 
wife till late in the evening, when both of them left for 
parts unknown, etc." 

I scanned the article again and again. So I had left 
for parts unknown ! I raised my eyes suspiciously to the 
people about me, but no one paid any attention to me. 
Although my picture had been frequently in the news- 
papers it was not likely that anybody would recognize 
me here. 

Then I remained sitting at the little round table, pon- 
dering upon my present predicament. " So Norma has 
left Paris," I said to myself, a bitter rankling burning in 
my heart. The thought of her ushered in upon me all 
the misery I had gone through the night before. 
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After a while I felt something griping my heart, 
griping as if I was about to faint. I reclined in my chair 
forlornly. The realization of emptiness came upon me. 
Yes, emptiness. Ah, the misery of having nothing to 
live for, nothing to struggle for, nothing to hope for — 
nothing and no one save one's own flesh. Ah, the despair- 
ing wretchedness of living for self, living for no other 
purpose than the continued existence of self! I could 
have groaned aloud, so keen was my pain. For now, 
Norma had not only gone, but gone with the thought that 
I was the murderer. What was there in life for me? 
Why play the violin? Had I not always played for 
Norma and for her ears alone ? I shuddered as I thought 
of the instrument. It was now a worthless thing to me. 

But what was I to do? I examined my purse and 
found I still had six hundred and some forty odd francs. 
Not for nothing had I been a dweller in the tents of 
Bohemia for years. The sum, I calculated, would keep 
me from starvation six months. After some further 
thought I decided to let my beard grow and seek a room 
in the foreign quarter, thus avoiding the curious gaze of 
the morbid and the malicious gossip of the journals. 

II 

I am nearing the end of my task. I am about to drop 
the curtain on the last act of my drama. I learned to 
drink absinthe, a beverage I had feared to touch during 
all the years I had spent in Paris, in spite of the habits 
of my fellow-artists, and thus enabled my weary and 
despondent brain to bring back the group of my memoirs 
more vividly. 
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With occasional sips of this liqueur, sitting at my little 
window, my eye wandering freely over half of Paris — 
the maze of roofs and chimneys and towers and cupolas, 
separated here and there by a zigzag line — the whole 
show of life passes before me as if for my sole inspec- 
tion. I see the whole parade, from beginning to end. 
How amusing it appears — this passing show of life — to 
one watching it from a little window at the top of a gar- 
ret! C'est si drole! as my French friend, Guy Duver- 
gier, would have said. And the parade moves on — the 
august and proud on their well-groomed horses, the indo- 
lent and showy in their resplendent equipages, the strong 
and ambitious strutting on foot with their eyes on the 
horseback riders and on the loungers in the equipages, 
and the feeble and the humble and the crippled and the 
down-trodden dragging along wearily, hopelessly, indif- 
ferently, but still in line; and the parade moves on till 
the end — way down the end — where there is an abyssmal 
precipice, over which all — the riders on horseback and 
those in equipages and the strong and the feeble- 
will topple over and down they'll all go. And they know 
this, too. Truly, C'est si drole! 

How my brain is blurred ! I remember I intended to 
add another scene to my drama but for the life of me I 
cannot recall what it was. There is a strange ringing 
in my ears and fantastic figures, robed in fiery gold, 
dance before my eyes all around me. God, how weary 
I am ! I can scarcely hold on to the window-sill and look 
out on the Punch and Judy show ; I can only hear 



I do not remember how many days I have stayed in 
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bed — it seems an eternity! I lay in bed and listened 
to the melodious voices that chimed in my brain — yes, 
in my brain, not in my ears. Once I nearly jumped out 
of bed, and, in spite of my vow, took up my violin to 
play the weird music that was singing in my brain, but I 
was powerless and could not move. 

Then, all at once, I was seized with a yearning for 
Norma such as I had not experienced even in the moments 
of my most frantic love for her. Like a babe in its crib 
helplessly moaning for its absent mother I stretched my 
arms with a stifled cry in my breast — " Norma, I am 
innocent/' I cried, with real tears in my voice, " and it 
was only the eternal law of conquest that snuffed out 
Walt's life. Then with a sudden leap from my bed, I 
rushed to my table and seizing my pen wrote the fol- 
lowing letter. Its contents tells it all : 

" Of all the theories of life I have entertained — and 
in my futile grapple with life I have entertained many 
theories — fatalism has always been uppermost in my 
mind. That is, a luring fatalism that goads one on in 
many directions capriciously, as it were, and at last lands 
one in the port first destined. The introspective recluse, 
the man given to self-analysis, he who is strong enough 
to let his thoughts complete themselves without let or 
hindrance, sees his ultimate destiny through the maze of 
intervening incidents. The prophet of old was never 
an enigma to me. I have always understood him and 
always believed in his powers. In the solitude of the 
mountains of the East, his thoughts free-winged, the 
prophet could foresee not only his own destiny but the 
destiny of nations. To-day my blind belief in fatalism 
has almost crystallized into knowledge. 
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" For weeks and weeks I have been brooding and 
cogitating over the chance of learning your whereabouts 
that I might reach you by letter, with a secret hope that 
the chance would come, and I feel certain that the chance 
has come. 

" All day yesterday I was conscious of inner unrest, 
like the foreboding of some tidings, and this morning 
my unrest reached the stage of feverishness. Some- 
thing within me was drawing me outside. With no little 
effort I raised myself from my bed, a half-defined hope 
glowing in my heart without knowing why. It was 
this mysterious suggestion that gave me strength to 
climb down the five flights of stairs. Leaning on my cane 
I tottered to the Luxembourg Gardens and dropped on 
the first bench along the main entrance from Boulevard 
St. Michel. I sat for some minutes breathing hard and 
almost regretting my venture. I feared I might never 
be able to get back to my attic. I sat and looked at 
the passers-by with strangely awakening feelings. Ah! 
it brought back to me so many recollections! I saw 
faces pass me that I knew, but nobody recognized me. 
My bearded visage and my shrunken body served as a 
good disguise— even for me, marked as I am. 

" I had not sat there more than ten minutes when 
a newspaper, driven by the wind, rolled along the ground 
and stopped at my feet — in fact, embraced them. What 
made me pick up the paper I do not know. It was 
he Journal des Etrangers published in Cannes. My eye 
followed column after column of the 'visitors' list * 
with an exhilarating interest (I have always enjoyed 
scanning the list of tourists — it tells so much between the 
lines). Then my eye caught the name of N. J. Lennox. 
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Of course, the name of Lennox always conjured me. But 
who was N. J. Lennox ? Lennox is not an uncommon name. 
Yet I figured out that you must have used your maiden 
name and J. stands for his name. In a moment I was 
certain of my conclusion. I recalled my state of mind the 
last few days — my destiny was calling me. Why? Per- 
haps in the prearranged scheme of things I am to meet 
you once more. For life is a prearranged scheme: the 
episodes of life are so constructed as to make the whole 
span harmonious from the beginning to the end, like a 
well-constructed story or play, which is really no more 
than a copy from life. 

But I am wandering. 

I instantly knew that that name stood for yours 
and that this letter will reach you. Without seeing you 
once more my life would be like a four-act play minus the 
last. My sense of fatalism tells me this. 

"All this, I know, will provoke laughter in you — 
laughter at what you call my dormant superstitions — but 
I tell you there is something hovering over us in our very 
infancy — yes, even over our cradles — that points to our 
farthest destiny. Vaguely, in my earliest childhood in a 
sort of misty outline, I foresaw my destiny with all the 
intervening events. In the same subconscious manner 
every person knows the forms into which the balance of 
his days will be cast. 

" Life is like a film wound around a spool ; the part 
disclosed suggests the part still hidden. Now, I feel — 
nay, I know, we shall meet once more — perhaps only for 
a moment. With such a feeling I forward this letter. 

" I see I have already covered several pages and have 
not said a word I had intended before I took up pen and 
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paper. I meant to write a confession, a shrift for no one's 
eyes but those of my holy priest. 

" This desire is not a mere impulse but a long cher- 
ished wish. I have been revealing myself to myself for 
these past five months, ever since I left the prison walls. 
Here in my attic, under an assumed name and with a full 
grown beard, I pass unrecognized, and spend the days left 
me in retrospective meditations. When I don't write my 
memoirs I let the fanciful fumes of absinthe cast a cloud 
over my past and present. 

" Now, dear friend, I can safely speak my heart to 
you. For I have reached the stage in life when nothing 
matters — nothing except my lifelong consuming passion 
for you. I do not even care whether you think me the 
murderer of your husband or not, but before my end 
comes I do wish to tell you how deeply I have loved you. 
Indeed, you must have divined my feelings years ago, 
though, in spite of malicious tongues and newspaper gos- 
sip, I never permitted myself to utter it. 

" But even though you knew I loved you, you could 
not fathom the depth of my affection. How could you? 
No love is as deep-seated and as self-devouring as the 
love that is never told: the love that many a man and 
woman bear to their graves, never even trusting the air 
with the secret of their hearts. Ah! the love that one 
never tells — God ! How much love, begun in the secrecy 
of one's inner being, spreads like poison and permeates 
the whole system ! How the thought of it, first coming in 
whispering whiffs, gradually impregnates one's exist- 
ence — yes, every moment, every second, day and night, 
awake or in sleep, in moments of leisure and even in the 
busiest periods of toil, always lurks, like a subtle thief, 
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in a corner of the brain ; like the lining of a garment it 
is unseen and yet co-extensive with the cloth that covers 
it. At last I have determined to say the word — it has 
been hanging in my brain for months like a suspended 
flashing gem in a dark chamber! Come to me, Norma, 
just for one glance, just long enough for me to hear the 
sound of your voice once more; let me hear once again 
your footsteps, the ruffling of your skirt. What strange 
wishes dying people are possessed of ! 

"How my brain wanders! Something is humming 
in my ears and I cannot calm it. It is a couplet of a 
lullaby that reached me through my open attic window 
this morning. I stuck out my head and saw a yellow- 
haired maidservant sitting on a doorstep across the street 
and who, beating time with her hand upon a swaddled 
babe in her lap, was chiming, " Ma chandelle est tnorte — 
there it goes, the whole refrain — 

" € Ma chandelle est tnorte 
Je n'ai plus de feu 
Ouvre mot ta parte 
Pour Y amour de dieu.' 

" This has been running through my brain since early 
morning — it haunts me with pestering persistence. 
Strange that this simple lullaby should sound to my ears 
like a deathknell, but it does and I cannot get rid of it; 
it sings in my ears all the time. I turned away from 
the window and tried to shut out the sound by reading. 
I picked up Lamartine, Victor Hugo, de Musset, and 
finally, in a state of exasperation, I emptied a bottle of 
absinthe — ' the green relief ' as I call it — but, even as my 
head reeled and strange figures danced before my burn- 
ing eyes, the cradle song went on 
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" 'Ma chandeUe est morte 
Je n'ai plus defeu ' 

"I drank too much absinthe to-day and chariot wheels 
seem to revolve before my eyes, while around them, like 

an inscription on their rims, the lines of this lullaby 

» 

mock me with tongues of flame. 

" At last, in despair, like one suffering from insomnia, 
I began to count. I counted two, three, four, five thou- 
sand, but even while I counted, the chime of the cradle 
song was ringing in my brain. I then remained lying on 
my back, feeling my life ebbing away, and as I turned, 
my eyes fell upon my violin leaning against the wall. 
I rushed to it madly. Then I paused. I had not touched 
the instrument since that fatal night. I paused and looked 
at the dust-laden strings, at the loosened keys, at the top- 
pling bridge. Sadness filled my soul. I feared to touch 
it. I remembered my vow. Then, as if compelled by an 
outer force I wiped the strings clean, straightened the 
bridge, tightened the keys, and, resting my chin on the 
violin, struck a tune with my old vim and fire — my old 
passion leaped into my heart — and what do you think I 
found myself playing? — 

" 'Ma chandeUe est morte 
Je n'ai plus defeu 
Ouvre mot ta parte 
Pour V amour de dieu.' 

"Ah, God!" I cried, "my light is out, I have no 
more fire, open the door of thy heavenly love ! " This is 
what the cradle song meant to me. Yes, I see the dying 
taper— the guttering candle — the bluish streaks leaping 
from the socket ; another lick at the clinging wax, another, 
and still another, and then — then a pervading, floating 

23 
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odor, and darkness, darkness, darkness everlasting — Ma 
chandelle est tnorte! 

"But before my light goes out grant me one look, 
just one glance, Norma. Perhaps the candle will have 
gone out when you receive this, but, perchance, there 
may be a ray still left — just enough " 



EPILOGUE 



"THE SCALES OF GOD" 



Truly, only unhappy people write. Happiness never 
stimulates self-expression. Music and literature are the 
offspring of grief and suffering, and even when the echo 
is joy and gladness, the voice giving birth to the echo 
is laden with sorrow and sadness. 

Here I sit, with my pen in my hand, the blank paper 
before me, my memory travelling back over a period of 
more than two years, searching in vain for events or inci- 
dents to supplement my memoirs. Happiness satisfies 
but it never stirs one's depths. 

For the letter forwarded to Norma, like the dove 
Noah sent forth out of the ark, brought me an olive leaf 
and tidings that the clouds had dispersed and the deep 
waters abated and that the vault of heaven was glowing 
with the light of a genial sun. It all comes back to me 
like a half-forgotten dream. But why dwell upon these 
nebulous days? Since Norma had come back to tell me 
that she believed in my innocence, believed in my life- 
long devotion to her, my bark has been sailing smoothly 
to the music of gently blowing winds and softly lapping 
waves. With Norma as my companion time has been a 
never-ending holiday and labor a joyous pastime. 

There ! I do have something to add. I hear footsteps 
in my adjoining room, the quiet, somewhat stealthy, foot- 
steps of my friend, Jack Jessup, whose old habits still 
stick to him. Now, the thought of him somewhat saddens 
me and already stirs in me waves of self-expression, and 
that because his last chapter contains the irony of the 
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arrival of aid too late for rescue. For while I had the 
good fortune to procure a pardon for him so that he was 
enabled to return to the United States, his interest in life 
has waned. The sadness of my old self returns to me as 
I watch his pathetic figure wandering about my house. 
Ah, the tragedy of looking backward on a life misspent ! 

You can see him daily sauntering up and down the 
main street of the city on the Pacific coast, where I have 
made my home during the past two years, with a neat 
packet under his arm When he catches sight of me he 
secretes the packet under his coat and casts his eyes down, 
with a suppressed sigh in his breast. He has forwarded 
this packet from publisher to publisher, in England and 
America, and is now forcing it upon anyone of local 
fame who is indulgent enough to favor the sad old man 
with a perusal of it. The packet is the manuscript of 
his life story, for which he is still seeking a publisher, 
with his bitter complaint that the world of letters has con- 
spired against him in order that truth might be throttled. 

Again I pause and bite the end of my pen-holder. I 
have just raised my eyes through the open window in 
front of me and beheld the lovely figure of Norma bent 
over a flower-bed. A glimpse of her drives all clouds 
away from my mind and the cup of happiness becomes 
full and my brain becomes blank. 

The other day Norma and I discussed my Memoirs, 
which she had just read. Of course she felt rather sensi- 
tive about my delineation of her mother, and I myself 
regretted certain passages pertaining to her as well as 
certain other passages which I should not perhaps have 
penned, but I felt that if my memoirs have any value at 
all, it is for their genuineness and true interpretation of a 
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struggling soul, flapping its wings against the bars of 
destiny. 

Moreover, she found fault with my Memoirs because 
I had violated the artistic laws of proportion by devoting 
so much space to minor characters, thus leading the reader 
to anticipate that these characters would figure in my 
story to a greater extent than they actually did. But in 
this, as in other respects, I was compelled to sacrifice the 
canons of art to the eternal law of truth. Que voulez 
vousf Such is life. People are wedged into our lives 
for a time as if they were to remain there forever, only 
to drop out and vanish as if they had never crossed our 
path. Indeed, such is the passing show of life. 

Thus I send these Memoirs forth, echoes from a soul 
in bondage, and, as Norma aptly expressed it, a proof 
that, after all, the Scales of God do weigh correctly. 
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/ T S HIS is a modern novel of virile realism, skilful de- 
•*• lineation of character — and more, for a powerful and 
absorbing romance, throbbing with fire and passion of a 
young poet of Jewish extraction, runs through the story 
with compelling interest. 

WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 

" Mr. Brudno has dealt with this situation with exceptional strength 
and has depicted the life of his people on a broad canvass." — New York 
Times. 

"Jews and Gentiles will agree in reading this narrative with interest 
in pronouncing it poignant, suggestive, thoroughly worth while." — 
Chicago Record Herald. 

"The theme of the novel is strong in psychological material and the 
special charm possessed by the writer may be traced to one abiding 
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compassionately." — St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

"The entire novel is written gracefully, the plot is well worked out, 
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PHRYNETTE is seventeen, extremely clever and 
naive, and attractive in every way. The death 
of her French father in Paris leaves her an orphan, 
and she goes to London to live with an aunt of Scotch 
descent. Her impressions of the people, the happen- 
ings and the places she becomes familiar with, peculiar- 
ities of customs and every little thing of interest are 
all touched upon in a charming and original manner, 
while in places there is irresistible humor. Through- 
out there is a good solid love story, and the ending is 
all that is to be desired. 

" A very charming novel." — San Francisco Argonaut. 

" Original, clever and extremely well- written." — Pittsburg Dispatch, 

" Refreshingly original and full of wholesome mirth. To say that the book is 
delightful reading is understating the fact." — Philadelphia Public l*dg<n % 
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A gripping story. The terrible inten- 
sity of the writer holds one chained to 
the book." — Chicago Tribune. 

MR. Comfort has drawn upon two practically new story 
places in the world of fiction to furnish the scenes for his 
narrative — India and Manchuria at the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War. While the novel is distinguished by its clear and 
vigorous war scenes, the fine and sweet romance of the love of 
the hero, Routledge — a brave, strange, and talented American — 
for the "most beautiful woman in London" rivals these in 
interest. 
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WE have no hesitancy in pronouncing this powerful story 
one of the most impressive studies of our highly nervous 
American life that has been published in a long while. 
It is written with enormous vitality and emotional energy. The 
grip it takes on one intensifies as the story proceeds. 
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A REMARKABLE novel, full of vital force, which gives us 
a glimpse into the innermost sanctuary of a woman's soul 
— a revelation of the truth that to a woman there may be 
a greater thing than the love of a man — the story pictured 
against a wonderful Southern California background. 
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HERE is a romance, strong and appealing, one which will 
please all classes of readers. From the opening of the 
story until the last word of the last chapter Mrs. Dejeans' 

great novel of modern American life will hold the reader s un- 
agging interest. Living, breathing people move before us, 
and the author touches on some phases of society of momentous 
interest to women — and to men. 
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TV/TISS LOCKHART is a true daughter of the West, 
**• A her father being a large ranch-owner and she has 
had much experience in the saddle and among the people 
who figure in her novel, fl " Smith " is one type of Western 
" Bad Man/' an unusually powerful and appealing char- 
acter who grips and holds the reader through all his 
deeds, whether good or bad. 9 It is a story with red 
blood in it. There is the cry of the coyote, the deadly 
thirst for revenge as it exists in the wronged Indian to- 
ward the white man, the thrill of the gaming table, and 
the gentlenesss of pure, true love. To the very end the 
tense dramatism of the tale is maintained without relax- 
ation. 
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Gripping, vigorous story." — Chicago Record-Herald. 
This is a real novel, a big novel." — Indianapolis News. 
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World To-Day. 
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E. L. HENRY, N.A. i2mo. Cloth, with medallion, $1.50. 

Pew present-day books are so thoroughly wholesome, fresh and 
charming as this quiet, old-fashioned romance, as refreshingly 
sweet as the name of its heroine. 

Phoebe Deane, a motherless girl, meets the trials of a life of 
dependence, and an unwelcome suitor, with a brave, sweet spirit. 
In spite of deceit and treachery, her lover at last comes to her 
rescue, and her happiness is assured. 

Marcia Schuyler 

Frontispiece in color by ANNA WHELAN BETTS, and six illustrations 
from paintings by E. L. HENRY, N.A. Fifth edition. i2mo. 

Goth, with medallion, £1.50. 

The story opens upon the wedding preparations for the mar- 
riage of winsome, wilful Elate to strong and good David. Com- 
plications arise by which David marries her younger sister Marcia 
instead and it is only after a period of trials and heartaches that 
Marcia wins her husband's love when he comes to understand her 
worthiness and Kate's heartless frivolity and duplicity. The Chicago 
Tribune pronounces Marcia " One of the most lovable heroines that 
ever lived her life in the pages of a romance." 
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UTSTERr AND ACTION A'PLENTr 

IN HER OWN RIGHT 

By JOHN REED SCOTT 

Author of "The Impostor* 9 "The Colonel of the Red Hutxars," 
"The Woman in Question** "The Princess Dehra." etc. 

Three colored illustration* 

By CLARENCE P. UNDERWOOD 

tamo. Decorated Cloth, $1.25 net. 



IN this new novel Mr. Scott returns to modern 
times, where he is as much at home as when writing 
of imaginary kingdoms or the days of powder and 
patches. Mr. Scott's last novel, "The Impostor," 
had Annapolis in 1776 as its locale, but he shows his 
versatility by centering the important events of this 
romance in and around Annapolis of today. 

There are mystery and action a-plenty, and a 
charming love interest adds gteatly to an already 
brilliant and exciting narrative. 



CRITICAL OPINIONS 



<• 



A brisk and cleanly tale."— Smart Set. 

"A sparkling, appealing novel of today. "—Portland Oregonian. 

"Enjoys the exceptional merit of being a stirring treasure tale 
kept witnin the bounds of likelihood." — San Francisco Chronicle. 

"A charming and captivating romance filled with action from 
the opening to the close, so fascinating is the story wrought." 

—Pittsburg Post. 

"Just such a dashing tale of love and adventure as habitual 
fiction readers have learned to expect from Mr. Scott. A well 
told tale with relieving touches of dry humor and a climax un- 
usual and strong." — Chicago Record Herald. 
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ROMANCES by DAVID POTTER 

The Lady of the Spur 

THE scenes of this delightful romance are set in the south- 
western part of New Jersey, during the years 1820-30. 
An unusual situation develops when Tom Bell, a quondam 
gentleman highwayman, returns to take up the offices of the 
long-lost heir, Henry Morvan. Troubles thicken about him and 
along with them the romance develops. Through it all rides 
"The Lady of the Spur" with a briskness, charm, and mystery 
about her that give an unusual zest to the book from its very 
first page. 

Third edition. Colored frontispiece by Clarence P. Underwood. 

ismo. Cloth, $1.50. 

I Fasten a Bracelet 

\\ THY should a young well-bred girl be under a vow of 
y y obedience to a man after she had broken her engagement 
to him? This is the mysterious situation that is presented 
in this big breezy out-of-doors romance. When Craig Schuyler, 
after several years' absence, returns home, and without any 
apparent reason fastens on Nell Sutphen an iron bracelet. A se- 
quence of thrilling events is started which grip the imagination 
powerfully, and seems to " get under the skin." There is a vein 
of humor throughout, which relieves the story of grimness. 

Frontispiece in color by Martin Justice. 
1 amo. Decorated cloth, $1.25 net. 

An Accidental Honeymoon 

A SPARKLING and breezy romance of modern times, the 
scenes laid in Maryland. The plot is refreshingly novel 
and delightfully handled. The heroine is one of the 
" fetchingest " little persons in the realms of fiction. The other 
characters are also excellently drawn, each standing out clear and 
distinct, even the minor ones. The dialogue of the story is re- 
markably good, and through it all runs a vein of delightful humor. 

Eight illustrations in color by George W. Gage. 

Marginal decorations on each page. 

12 mo. Ornamental cloth, $1.35 net. 
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